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PKEFACE. 


In' referring to my recent contributions upon 
'Cyprus in Macmillan’s Magazine, many newspa^pers 
have stated that I was nine years British Consul at 
Larnacok ‘This^is incorrect, and I desire to rectify h 
statement that may give umbrage to the three gentle- 
men who very ably filled the post of Vice-Consul 
during my residence in the island. The facts are 
that I was manager of the Imperial Ottomai^Jpdnk 
agency at Larnaca, and that during the i^rvals 
between the nomii^ation of a Vioe-Oonsul j\d liis 
arrival at his post, the Foreign Office was pleased 
to avail itself of my services as acting Vice Consul. 
Thus I discharged the consular duties firom D jeember 
1861, till June 1862; from May 26 till Nwember 
28, 1864; from October 14, 1865, till April 23, 
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1866, and from April 16, 1868, till January 6, 
1869. At the time of the nomination of Mr. 
Sahdwith to the Consulate at Crete in 1870, the 
Foreign Office was intent upon carrying out the 
economical propositions of the Consular Commission, 
and did not desire to nominate a Vice-Consul, de 
la, carri^re, to Cyprus. In these circumstances I 
was offered the position with the grade of full 
Consul, and was thus appointed on the 9th of 
September, 1871. A more honourable position, * 
more graciously given, L certainly could not have 
' desired, but it had never been my ambition to 
enter the' Consular career, nor could J afford .-.to 


do so. In March of 1872, the Directors of the 

C 

Imperial Ottoman Bank appointed me manager of 
their£|)ranch in' Egypt, and, although my position 

\ 

in Cypirus was peculiarly agreeable to me in many 
respocH I felt bound to accept the call to a 
larger «nd, financially,, more interesting field of 
action. D <■ * 

The Jnaterials for the following pages were aU 
coUectea during my residence in Cyprus. The de- 
tails of the ancient and modern history of the 
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island were written before 1869, and, I may say, 
were even privately circulated amongst friends. In 
that history I pretend to no originality. It was 
compiled with the design of saving others the 
trouble which I had experienced of arranging in a 
consecutive form all that was known of the history 
of Cyprus, and thus facilitating tlie study of Cyprian 
antiquities. 

'My position as manager of the Imperial Ottoman 

Bank at Larnaca, to which all the customs, , salt 

and excise revenues were. paid, and which did all 

the tlnahcial business of Ihe *Governracnt, gave* mo 

especial opportunities for studying the qubstions of 

taxation arftl administration, and brought me into 

• * 1 

intimate relations with Turkish functionaries of 
all ranks. * • 

My antiquarian researches and my farn^n^ occu- 
pation brought me. into constant contact the 
peasants of Cyprus, and gaye me an insi^hi ^prhich 
otherwise I ' could never have obtained, their 
condition, character, and grievances. Thus , from 
no particular merit of mine, but simply from the 
exceptionally favourable circumstances in which I 
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M^as placed, am I able to-day to communicate 
information concerning Cyprus, which I hope may 
prove useful as well as interesting. 

Should it contribute, even in the most trivial 
degree, to the development of the material wealth 
of Cyprus, I shall feel satisfied ; and the time 
and thought which I have devoted to this volume 
is only a very feeble token of the kindly senti- 
ments which I can never cease to entertain towards 

« 

the people of Cyprus. 
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CHAPTER I. 


I N T R O 1) U C T J O N . 


The If^ad is thought to have received its name 
“ Cy^ii#s ” from a shrub ostensively found in it, and’ 

which .fe *called in Greek ‘K utt/jo#, in Hebrew Odpher, ’ 

\ / 

and iJii? Latin Cyprus. It is the Lawsonia alba of 
.Linumus. ^Erom the flower of this plant was ex- 
^trao' juice which the Greeks called fivpop xvirpivop," 
^nd .. "sed 

lAiVao wo|inenii|f "W hether ** **4 *' 

j ^J L d:fie shrub, or the shrub received . . g^ibject 
tw^lan di is entirely conjectural. Itf a similar way 
it jH^ht have .been inferred *-that the island got its 
nfMe from'.the well-known metal “ Qopper,” which 
alrounded there. The metal, however, is b^eved 
to^^ve got its name from the island — as in my 
opiMbn the shrub may also have done. The 
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tmtl^ is that the derivation of the n^e “ Cyprus” 
— ^wien and why the island got it-^is very doubt- 
ful. It has received from ancieht writers many 
names besides that of Cyprus, but they are mf^tly 
connected with the prevalent religion or ¥ith 
peculiarities of the ..country. Of these names laay 
be mentioned Aphrodisia,^ Acamantis,’’ Amathuiiia,^ 
.Makaria,^ Meionis,'’ Sphakia, Aspelia, Kerastis, 
Kolinia, Kriptos, Ophiusia.® 

The Old Testament Scriptures refer to the island 
under the name of Kittim, or Cbittim. Thus 
Bala^, .in Numbers xxiv. 24, speaks “the 
coast of Chittim,” and Isaiah, in the 23rd"chapter, 
• wHerp proclaiming the jdoo*^^ of Sidon, says, “ Pass 
over to Cbittim ; there also thou shalt have no rest.” 
There can , be no doubt that Isaiah refers to Chittim 
©f Cyprus, which wm a dependency of the Phoeni- 
cian ^jggdom, and to which tho S’^’Tniass -would 

“^locisters which befell their 
^ . ewish historian Josephus distinr+^y 

‘aSsoTaates Chittim with Cyprus. In his Antiqij-^s 


IW From the worship of Aphrodite, 
f Acamus i« the name of a promontoiy of the islajid. 
f 3 Amathus was an important city in the island. 

^ Perhaps indicating the great fertility of the soil. 

® Possibly from Lydian colonies settled in the island. 
Probably from the great number of snakes in the island. 



i.]^ 'iNTRODtrCTION. . 3 

(Book i. chap. 6, § 1) he writes : — Cethima ($on 
of Javan and gr^dson of Japhet) possessed the 
Island of Cetliima, it is now called Cyprus : and 
fr^m that it is that all the islands and the greatest 
ps^t of the sea-coasts are named Cethim by the 
Hebrews ; and one city there is in Cyprus tliat has: 
been able to preserve its denomination : it is called 
Citius by those who use the language of the Greelqp, 
and has not by the use of that dialeet escaped the 
name of Cethim.” The quotation explains the ex- 
pression, “Isles of Chittim,” which is found in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The Hebrews thus sometimes 

referred to all the Isles of the Gentile world unde^ 
• • • 
the ndme of, the one which w'as nearest to* their' 

eqasts, aqjl with which they had the greatest inter- 
course. ^ 

The origin of the earliest inhabitants of Cyprus Ih 
a question of considerably diflicultjjr. ^n^Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek th^ 

general opinion of most writers upon 4he sul^ect 
ig, thus epitomised. “ Cyprus seems to have been 
. ctwnised by the Phoenicians at a very early period. . . 
V© do not know the dates of the establishment of 
the Greek cities in this island, but there cap be no 
doubt that they were later than this period.” No 
reference is thus made to any other than Phoenician 

B 2 . 
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and Greek colonies, but there appear to me good 
founds for the supposition that before these colonies 
came to the island, it already possessed a population 
of its own, with whom the Phoenicians first came to 
trade, and amongst whom they afterwards settled. 
“Of no nation,” says Professor Curtius in his 
admirable Miatonj of Greece, “ are the beginnings 
known to history, . . The science of language is no 
better able than her sister sciences to measure this 
prehistoric time ; but to her alone belong the means 
of casting a light upon its obscurity.” And it has 
been through an erroneous reading of this science of 
language that misconceptions have arisen in regard 
•to Ih^ early population of Cyprus. Until very* recent 
years it was universally thought that the most 
ancient language of Cyprus was that of Sidon. 
The studies of the I)uc de Luynes first clearly 
demonstrated that Cyprus possessed a very ancient 
*Jvritiil^^eculiar to itself, which is neither Greek nor 
Phoenician.# This writing, and the language which 
it expiiessed, were cO-existent in the island with tlie 
, Greek and Phoenician languages, and the import^ (t 
bearing « of ‘this fact upon the question of ti^,l 
origin of the earliest population is readily appa^nt. 
Had the population of the island been only Phoeni- 
cian or Greek, we should certainly not have found 
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any media for the expression of thought but those 
already possessed in a high degree of perfection 
by these two nations. And it is certain that 
the writing peculiar to Cyprus is of antiquity 
higher than tlie date of the introduction into the 
island either of the Phoenician or the Greek 
writing. The source from which the Phoenician 
writing was introduced is certain : it came witli 
tlie Phoenician colonists from Sidon ; and it is 
equally certain that it was the Greek colonists who 
introduced Greek writing. But the origin of tlie 

writing whieh we must call Cyprian, because it is 

• 

found nqwhero else, is buried in obscurity, and p^o 

cannot escape •the conclusion that it belonged to a 

$ 

people akeady settled in the island before the 

arrival oft either Phoenician or Greek colonists. 

• 

This assumption is strongly confirmed by the most 
ancient ethnological record which we possess ;.^deed, ^ 
the statement of that record would be utterly dis- * 
credited if it were proved that the island had b«en 
first peopled by a rS.ee of Seipitic origin. 

JSL the tenth chapter of Genesis we read, “ /wid the 
sons of JaVan ; Elishah, and Tarshisli, i^ittnn, and 
Bodanim. By these were the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands.” Commentators are agreed 
that these names are not personal, but that they 
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designate tribes or nations by tbeir countries. We 

may therefore, for greater clearness, read the passage 

thus : — “ The inhabitants of Elishah (Ellis or Hellas), 

Tarshish, Eittim, and Dodanim (elsewhere Bhodanim, 

Bhodes), were descendants of Javan.” It has been: 

already shown that Kittim is Cyprus, so that the 

declaration of the ethnological record attributed to 

Moses is positive that the inhabitants of Cyprus were 

of Javanian (Ionian) origin, and not Semitic. If we 

refer to the history of the island about the time of 

Moses, this record becomes invested with an especial 

value. It was then that Cyprus was conquered by 

Thotmes III. and was actually a possession of Egypt. 

I^ we presume then that the writer ,.of Geii'esis was 

Moses, brbuglit up at the Court of Pharaph, M^e may 

well suppose that he had either seen inl|abitants of 

•the islander had been well-informed concerning them 

by Egyptian officers wjio had taken part in their 

conqtiest. In the, days of Moses no Phoenician colo- 
( 

nists can 'have settled in Cyprus, or their numbers 
mush have been insignificant in eomparison with the 

c 

abori^nal population, which he declares to have l|een 
Javanimi, whose handwriting the recent researches 
of thefDuc de Luynes have brought to light. ' 

The Cyprian writing itself strongly confirms the 
statement of the Old Testament Scriptures. Suffi- 
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cient progress in its decipherment has been made by 
philologists to prove that it is of Aryan or Indo- 
Germanic, and not of Semitic origin. In this con- 
clusion W9 have a remarkable example of the value 
of antiquarian researches. The discovery and study 
of a few old stones and coins has confirmed to us the 
truth of an ethnological record written 4,300 years 
ago, and it refutes, in my opinion, conclusively, 
erroneous theories which were inconsistent with 
that record. The science of language, referred to 
by Professor Curtius, when rightly understood, has 
thus cast a true light upon the obscui’ity of a* very 
distant past. 

The Cyprian»language fias been called a dialect of 
Gseek, bui^ this expression does not appea# to me to 
convey a t|ue idea of the nature of its affinity to that 
language. The characters used in Cypridn writing 
have little or no resemblance to Greek characters, 
but the words which the Cyprian .characters ^express 
are pretty much the same as those used by the early 
Greeks. We may ‘conclude then that the Cyprian 
language comes from the same parent stock^as that 
of Greece. - There remains the singular ^omaly 
that the Cyprian manner of writing that laaguage 
is entirely unlike that employed by the Greeks. 
Tradition reports that the Phoenician Cadmus 
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introduced into Greece an alphabet of sixteen letters, 
and although Cadmus may be a mythical personage, 
there can be no doubt that the Greek written 
characters are of Phoenician origin. The truth, 
therefore, involved in the tradition concerning Cad- 
mus is apparently this, that when the Phoenicians 
came into contact with the Greeks the latter were 
unable to convey in writing the language which 
they spoke, or to do so only very imperfectly. The 
Phoenicians must have taught them to do this, and 
hence the Phoenician origin of the Greek characters. 
But while the language spoken in Greece was current 
in Cyprus, the Cypriotes, ‘ww/iAre the Greeks, did not 
require a Phoenician teacheir to instruct theili in the 
art of writing. The Cypriotes wrote as w'^11 as spgke 
their language when the Phoenicians caipo amongst 
them, and the Cyprian and Phoenician alphabets 
continued to flourish side by side in the island until 
both almost simultaneously disappeared about the 
thjrd century before our era. 

The question naturally arises^ Was the Cyprian 
manner of writing an invention of the Cypriotes, or 
was it not rather brought by them from the com- 
mon l^me whence Greeks and Cypriotes had* both 
emigrated ? Some interesting considerations may 
help us to reply. 
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Professor Curtius is of opinion ^ that “ in Asiatic 
Ionia were the original habitations of the lonians” 
(Jayanians). He represents the Dorians and lonians 
as having been together in Phrygia and as each 
emigrating from that common ecnti’o, the Dorians 
“reaching the Alpine land of Northern Greece” 
through Thrace, while the lonians “ descended from 
the Phrygian tablelands, down the valleys, to t^ie 
coast of Asia Minor.” Prom this coast of Asia Minor 
a band of emigrants passed over to the Greek islands; 
and I venture to suggest that a second band, passing 
through Lycia, may have crossed over the Lycian 
Sea and reached Cyprus. Nor is this an unsup- 
ported*Supposition. The* science of language appears* 
t(i me to bear testimony in its favour. Thd important 
Lycian ii^scriptions which have been published by 
Sir Charles Pellowes and others have drawn attciF- 
tion to a Lycian writing which is evidently composed 
of characters partly Greek and^ partly pec»3lar to** 
Lycia. In the Lycian inscriptions publkhed by Sir 
Charles Pellowes ,I find twenty letters, of .which 

thirteen are identically the same as letters found , 

• • • 

upon the Cyprian inscriptions, and. seven are very 
nearly similar. The principal element in 4^e rela- 
tionship between these Lycian and Cyprian letters 


* Book i, chap. i. p. 32. 
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consists in the fact that the system of their structure 
is the same. Thus, in the Lycian we have simply 
letters such as H AV found in their compound 
forms j^st as we have in Cyprian. 

In short, the resemblance between these Lycian 
letters and their Cyprian counterparts is so great 
that had the group of Lycian letters noted below 
b§en found upon a stone in Cyprus the inscription 
would, unhesitatingly have been declared to bo 
Cyprian, just as I have read that Captain Graves, 
who collected many Lycian inscriptions, supposed 
a Cyprian inscription which he found in Cyprus 
to be Lycian.^ That we should find in the Lycian 
'inscriptions published by Sir Charles Pellowes a 
large propbrtion of Greek letters need not surprise 
us, as the inscriptions belong to the sixth century 
before our "era. At that time the relations between 
Lycia and Athens were so ii^timate that naturally 
I the influence of the more advanced country would be 
ap;[)arent. *Tho wonder is that the Lycian writing 


^ The following are the twenty Lycian lettera and their counterparts in 
Cyprian . 

• Lycian. 

VPTii H VVX'r+ AMY'PVY'V*TVF 

Cyprian. 


TMHVVX 


+AMr^ T F 
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of that period should have differed at all from 
Greek, and that it should still have retained in it 
the evident proofs of a more ancient alphabet upon 
which the Greek characters were engrafted. We 
have seen the undeniable afl&nity between what 
remains to us of this ancient Lycian alphabet and 
that of Cyprus, an affinity which declares a common 
parentage. It is thm that, by his language and 
his writing, we can follow the footsteps of the 
'Cyprian Javanian emigrant back to Phrygia, the 
parent home of the Cyprian, Lycian, and Ionian 
wanderers. 

Cyprus was therefore the nearest Aryan settlement 
to PhoAiicia, apd conscqifently tlie first to come tinfier * 
Pbocniciap influence in religion and the £frts. Thus 
the Cypri^ Aphrodite, so strongly resembling the 
Phoenician Astarte, gradually received the* homage ctf 
all Greece, and her worshippers never lost sight of 
her earliest shrine in Paphos o{ Cyprus. too,** 
probably with many of the arts, such as <tnetallurgy, 
the ceramic arts, and the coining o*f money, .in all 
of which Cyprus was probably an earlier proficient , 
than Greece herself. But her greater isolation from 
the parent stock and her close intercounse with 
the East modified many of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the race, and caused the people 
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to lose much of the remarkable individuality which 
was so pre-eminent in the Athenian Greeks. Climate 
also may have had an important influence in, as it 
were, Orientalising the Cyprian section of the Aryan 
family and toning down the balder and more robust 
features of the race. 



CHAPTER IL 
eauly uistoey. 

The written history of nearly all the countries 
washed by the Mediterranean Sea starts from their 
connection with Egypt, and in this respect Cyprus 
is no exception. Previous to the sixteenth century 
B.C., whdh the inland became associated with Egypt, 
theJiistory,of Cyprus is a total blank, ani all that 
transpired before that period must be left to pure 
conjecture. We may assume, and with considerable 
certainty, the descent upon her shores before J;bat 
time (how long before it we dare not say) of settlers 
of Aryan origin coming from Lycia, but '9re cannot 
even venture to call them the aborigines as they 
doubtless found in the island an indigenous pppula- 
tion, “the children of the black earth’' — ^the Pelasgi 
of the Greeks. We have no means of judging how 
thm Aryan settlement was accomplished, whether 
by the overwhelming brute force of a swarming 
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invasion, or, as is more likely, by the gradual submis- 
sion to a superiority based upon higher intelligence. 

About the seventeenth century b.c., a colony of 
Phtenicians settled in the Delta of Egypt, and under 
its chiefs, known as the Shepherd Kings, success- 
fully assumed a despotic power over both Upper 
and Lower Egypt.* The country groaned under this 

I 

detested foreign yoke until it found in Amasis I. a 
deliverer, who overthrew the despotic power of these 
Phmnician intruders, and finally expelled them from 
Egyptian soil and pursued them with an army into 
Palestine. This brilliant success created a desire for 
foreign conquest, and at a later date, probably while 
the Joseph, of Bible history, was q)rime minister 
in Lower Egypt, Thotmes I. of Upper Egypt led 
his victorious armies beyond Palestine to the rich 
'plains which stretch between the Euphrates and 
the ^Tigris,* Under Thotmes III. Egypt reached 
the climax of her glory as a conquering power. 
Uniting in his person, by marriage, the sceptres of 
Uppbr and Lower Egypt, Thotmes possessed re- 
sourcp? greatly superior to those of his predecessors, 
and being endowed with the talents necessary to 
improVe his advantages, he acquired for himself 

^ Sharpe’s HUtory of Egypty chap. i. 

* Histoire Anc, Egypte par Mariette Bey^ p. 31. 
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the name of “arbiter of the world,” and extended 
his empire over Abyssinia, the Soudan, Nubia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Trakarabi, Kurdistan, and Armenia. 
Nor did Cyprus escape the sweep of his wide-stretch- 
ing arm, for we learn that in his reign the Egyptian 
fleet attacked and subdued the island.^ This is the 
first solid fact known in Cyprian history. 

The nature of the subjection which Egypt imposed 
upon the island we can only guess. It was probably 
limited to the payment of a tribute and the acknow- 
ledgment of dependence. Even that mild form of 
allegiance does not seem to have been willingly 
yielded, for Josephus, on the authority of Manetho, 

• * • • • • ‘s 

ascribes to Setho I. an expedition against Cyprus.* 
We are told that this king possessed a naval force, 
and it mjyy be assumed that his immediate prede- 
cessors were less powerful on the sea, a circumstance 
which probably explains why Egypt had been imable , 
to maintain her suzerainty over the island. Accord- • 
ing to Manetho, Setho was successful "in all Jiis 
expeditions, and v^th especial reference to Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, the Assyrians, and Medes, it is ,sai^» “ He 
subdued them all, some by his arms’, some without 
fighting, and some by the terror of his great afmy.” 

^ Histoire Anc, Egypte, par Marietto Bey, p. 35. 

^ Jos. apud Apionf I. 15, 
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This second expedition did not suffice to ensure 
the continued submission of the Cypriotes. Polly 
a century later, during the reign of Bamses III., 
a warlike tribe in the north of Syria, called 
the Khetas, revolted against the Pharaohs. The 
revolt assumed extensive proportions, the Khetas 
were joined by the Phoenicians, and the Island of 
C.yprus furnished a contingent to the confederate 
army.' It was evidently a preconcerted attempt 
on the part of the northern dependencies of Egypt 
to assert their independence, but the effort was 

f 

unsuccessful. The bas-reliefs of Medinet Aban 
represent Bamses III. as victorious both by sea and 
land — on the shore by driving back> the confede- 
rate army," while the waves of the sea engulph the 
enemies of Egypt. Apparently this successful effort 
teas the last which Egypt was able to make which 

was worthy of her brilliant past. Under the successor 

' o 

cof Barnes III. the power of the Pharaohs began 
vis^jly to ‘decline. Divided into two kingdoms, 

c 

and £P frequent prey to^ civil conflicts, the distant 
provinpies of Egypt threw off their allegiance one 
by one, and in most cases regained their inde- 
pendence without a struggle. Such was probably 
the case with Cyprus, for we find no mention in 

* Histovre Ane. Egypte, par MariWte Bey, p. 45. 
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its history of tiny contest with Egypt after that 
in the reign of Eamses III. But the connection 
of the island with Egypt, daring probably three 
centuries, left traces which are easily recognisable 
in her most ancient monuments and customs. 

While the power of Egypt abroad was waning 
Phoenicia was rising to the first importance among 
the nations. Essentially a commercial people, the 
spread of the influence of the Phoenicians was seldom 
sought to be effected by conquest. Like the Anglo- 
Saxons of our own day the Phoenicians scattered far 
and near commercial colonies, whose object ‘was 
barter, not aggression. Attracted to Cyprus by its 
mines of copper, the timber which covered its meua- 
tains, and the produce of its fertile plains, Phoenician 
colonists settled in the towns upon the sea-coast 
to trade with the people of the island. • They , 
bartered the gold and the luxurious manufactures 
of the East for the minerals and produce oik the 
island,, which they carried back* to the ifiothcr- 

country or transported to the far-off lands visited 

• • 

by their ships. As the beer flying from pollen to 
•pollen hybridises as it goes, the PhoenicLan«trader 
scattered the seeds of an advanced civilisation 
and a higher material prosperity wherever ho 
touched and wherever the grateful advantages of 
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liis (^mmerce were felt. The foreign intruder who 
comes to demand submission is compelled to assert 
his position by the force of arms, but the trader with 
his ornaments and his luxuries is a welcome guest, 
and is soon esteemed as a Mend. Thus quietly and 
amicably the Phcenicians settled in Cyprus and 
gradually acquired that position of importance which 
wealth invariably commands. Citium was probably 
the earliest of the Phoenician settlements in the 
island, and it is not unlikely that it was amongst 
the first of the many commercial colonies which 
Sidefn established. In the infant days of navigation 
all the ships westward, bound from Sidon, doubtless 
ifiade Cyprus their first station, jus^ as it Was the 
last station with all the ships going from the W6st 
to Sidon. This explains the expression in the 
c prophetic- vision of Balaam, Ships shall come from 
the coast of Chittim,” not necessarily Cyprian ships, 
but%ips from the west. 

In those early days Citium was in no manner, 
however, an independent kingdoip, but yielded both 
dependence and tribute to the mother city. Tradition 
speaks' of one Belus, King of Cyprus and founder 
of Citium, but Mr. Kenrick remarks, with^ apparent 
justice, “That the name only indicates the Phoenician, 
origin of one portion of the religion of Cyprus, 
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Belus having been specially worshipped at Sidon.” 
We cannot determine the date of the first Phoenician 
settlement in Citium, but it was not probably earlier 
than the thirteenth century B.c. The first historical 
fact which we possess concerning the Phoenicians 
of Cyprus is that Hiram, King of Tyre, who was 
the contemporary of Solomon, made an expedition 
against the Citians because they refused to pay 
their accustomed tribute. The expedition was suc- 
cessful, and the rebels were reduced to submission. 
It is conjectured that the colonists of Citium, by 
origin Sidonians, refused to pay allegiance to Tyre 
and to acknowledge the power which had forcibly 
usurped^ the supremacy df their mother city. * 

Xhe spread of Phoenician infiuence in the island 
was rapid, and would probably have become pre- 
dominant had there not set in, as early' as the* 
epoch ascribed to the Trojan war, another tide of 
colonisation, which allied itself to and strengtilened 
the native Cyprian element It would.be of the 
highest importance for a proper understanding of 
the early history of Cyprus to solve the difficult 
question whether the war of Troy, as* sung by 
Homer, was an historical reality or a poetic fancy. 
ibH the writers on Cyprus, ancient or modem, 
l^ve regarded it as history and its heroes as real 

c 2 
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personages. They have thus made Teucer son of 

Telamon, Agapenor son of Ancseus, Acamas and 

Demophon sons of Theseus, and many more of the 

heroes of Troy founders of kingdoms in Cyprus 

and leaders of Greek colonies to the island. But 

I prefer to follow the most learned Greek historian 

'of our day in his appreciation of the historical 
$ 

value of that greatest work of early times. ♦‘Though 
kitorally believed,” says Mr. Grote, “reverentially 
cherished, and numbered among the gigantic pheno- 
mena of the past by the Grecian public, it is in 
the ‘eyes of modern inquiry essentially a legend and 
i^othing more. If we are asked whether it be not 
a* l^end embodying portions of hi^toricak matter 
and raised upon a basis of truth . . . our ans;^er 
must be that as the possibility of it cannot be 
c> denied, so neither can the reality of it be affirmed. 
^ . . Whoever therefore ventures to dissect Homer, 
Arki%ius, and Lesches, and to pick out certain 
portions, matter of fact, while he seta aside the 
rest as fiction,* must do so in full reliance on his 
own powers of historifeal divination, without any 
meanS feither of proving or verifying his conclusions.” 
Assuming the war of Troy to-be a legend, all 
or most of the heroes called up by the poet to 
play their various parts in the romance, are equally 
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legendary, and the reputed founders of Greek king-’ 
doms in Cyprus become mythical personages. Feeling 
no reliance on my powers of historical diyination, 
1 will not attempt to dissect the stories of ancient 
authors by ascribing reality to some of the Trojan 
heroes and fiction to others, but I think it a probable 
conjecture that about the time which the poet has 
immortalised some great convulsion agitated the 
Hellenic race and produced an extensive dispersion 
of many of its members and the settlement of 
several Greek colonies in the island of Cyprus. 
In later years the descendants of these colonists 
may have sought to associate their ancestors with 
the mifch-admired, although legendary, heroeb of 
Trqy, an^ hence the traditions connecting them 
with Cyprus. Certainly there is no trustworthy 
evidence to prove that the kingdoms associated* 
with these heroes were, at the early period of 
which we are now treating, in ai\y degree Heltenic. 
As late as the sixth century b.o. six out of the 
seven kingdoms into which the islahd was diyided 
placed Cyprian and not Greek inscriptions upon 
thdr coins; and antiquarian researches have ’proved 
that while monuments bearing Cyprian and Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions of that or an earlier period are 
ccmmon, few Gredc inscriptions are found which 
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can be ascribed to an epoch earber than the fourth 
century b.c. The strongest statement that is justi- 
fied by the meagre information which we possess 
of these early times is that colonies from Greece 
settled in various parts of the island and became 
fused with the native Cyprian population. This 
fusion was both natural and easy, as we have 

I 

already seen that the Cyprian race was of kindred 
origin to the Greek and spoke a language 
which the new settlers probably in great measure 
imderstood. 

As early as b.o. 900 the island was divided into 
little states, which afterwards got the name of 

c; 

km^doms. The kingdom took its name ffom the 
chief towfi of the district, and the names of jhese royal 
towns were : Salamis, Citium, Amathus, Curium, 
'Paphos,' Idalium, Tamassos, Murium, Aipeia, after- 
wards Soli, Cithrea or Chytri, and Lapithos.* An 
atteij^pt has been made to determine which of these 

c 

kingdoms were Phoenician, which Cyprian, and which 

I. 

Greejk. The fkct probably is that in all of them 
there was a mixed population, as the three races 
lived* m perfect amity, and their mutual tolerance 

^ Some, writers do not include Idalium and Tamassos. These towns were 
annexed to the kingdom of Citium about the sixth century b.c.> but before 
that time they were separate kingdoms. 
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was not diminished by religious bigotry. We can 
easily fancy how naturally the harmony between 
the three peoples would take root. To the Cypriotes 
the Phoenician settlers opened up a valuable com* 
merce. The Greek settlers doubtless came to the 
island as wanderers seeking a home, making the 
daughters of the land sharers of the fruits of their 
labours and mothers of their children. But while 
the Phoenicians maintained intimate intercourse 
with their mother-country, the Greeks seldom or 
never revisited theirs, and in this difference we 
have probably the explanation on the one liaild of 
the complete fusion in a short time between the 
Greeks ahd the^ Cypriotes,* so that the former seemed 

to have no separate existence ; and on thcr other, of 

• • • 

the continued and very marked distinction which was 
manifest between the Phoenicians and the Cypriotes in, 
the early history of the island. 



CHAPTER IIL 


TOWNS or ANCIENT CTPBU8. 

• ■, 

Eefobe entering upon the historical events con- 
nected with the island, in which the royal towns will 
be fi’equently mentioned, it will be convenient to 
describe the site of each town, and to allude briefly 
t& the traditions connected with its establishment. 


SALAMIS. 

The site of Salamis is distant about two-and-a-half 
miles from the present town of Eamagusta. It was 

r. 

the natural port for the plain of the Messorie, the 
mhst fertile and the largest grain-producing district 
in the island. This ciifcumstance must have given 
a spdoM importance to the town from the earliest 
times, and it certainly contributed to maJke the 
hingdom of Salamis the most opulent in the island. 
There is no vfllage now upon the site, and great 
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part of the ancient masonry was removed to con- 
struct the fortifications of Famagusta. 

Greek tradition connects the city with Teucer, son 
of Telamon, under the following circumstances. The 
Trojan haro was banished by his father Telamon 
from the paternal roof for not having avenged the 
death of his step-brother Ajax. In his outcast con- 
dition he sailed in search of a new home, and came 
in his wanderings to Cyprus. Belus, King of Sidon, 
is reported to have given him leave to settle in the 
island. Virgil speaks of this Belus as having first 
conquered the island and then given it to TeuSer,* 
who founded a city and called it Salamis, after the 
home of*liis fapaily in Greece. He is said to hav^ 
mamed^EunOi daughter of Cyprus, and by her he 
became the father of Asteria.® The whole story is 
without doubt pure fiction, and aU the persons spoken 
of imaginary. The gram of truth contained in it 
probably is that a colony of Greeks settled at a^ite 
called by the Phoenicians Sechelmi (Happjj Water),* 
and intermarried with the native Cyprian population. 
A Cyclopean ruin, formed of large stones measuring 
3^ feet in length and 18 feet in breadth, stiU Visible, 

* Smith’s Diet Cfreelk and Soman Biogn^hff , " Belus.*’ 

* Ibid, “Teucer.” 

* -Sharpe’s Mxtimy i/ Efjypi, chap. UL § 14 
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near the site of Salamis, may he ascribed to an 
epoch anterior even to the Greek settlement, and may 
belong to the native race amongst ivhom the Greeks 
peaceably settled. An Assyrian monument of the 
reign of Sargon, about 800 b.c., mentions a king of 
Salamis, and Herodotus speaks of Evelthen, Sirimus, 
Chersis, and Gorges as reigning in Salamis from b.c. 
666 to atout b.c. 495. In connection with Evelthen 
he gives an amusing incident, which serves to prove 
the importance of the kingdom at that time. When 
Archesilaus, King of Cyren®, was forced to fly from 
the* wrath of his revolted subjects, his mother 
Pheretime repaired to the court of Evelthen to 
beg for the means of reinstating her sbn in his 
kingdom. Eor this purpose she requested an army ; 
but Evelthen ” would give her anything rather than 
an army.” He repeatedly gave the importunate 
mother presents, which she acknowledged with the 
remark, " This indeed is handsome, but it would be 
more ‘handsome to give me the army for which I 
dsk.” The latest of these presents was a golden 

c *' 

spindle and distaff. When the queen acknowledged 
this* gift* as she had done before, she was told 
more plainly than pleasantly, ** Women .;Should be 
presented with sticA things, and hot with armies.” 

Salamis maintained its pre-eminent position among 
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the cities of the island until the reign of Constantine 
the Great, when it was entirely destroyed by a severe 
earthquake, part of the town being thrown into the 
sea. By the liberality of that emperor it was rebuilt 
and took the name of Eonstantia, out of gratitude 
to its benefactor, but it never regained its former 
importance. 


CITIUM. 

' Extensive mounds of debris between the Marina 
and the town of Lamaca, on the south coast of the 
island, mark the site of Citium. The traveller may 
still identify the fosse which encircled the ancient 
town on*the land side. Starting from an old ifhih 
caU^ t|^e Phanorem^na, the line of the ditch will be 
seen passing to the north in front of an devated 
mound (probably the remains of a fort which pro- 
tected one of the entrances to the city), and pursuing 
its course imder a low aqueduct, which to-day Con- 
ducts the water to the Marina. Purther oa it cuts in 
two the present towp of Larnaca between the Gjre^ 
and Catholic churches, after* which it bends round 
gently towards the sea until it terminal at* a hiduhd 
of debris facing the marsh in the vicinity of the 
convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Appari- 
tion. This was doubtless the line of defence which 
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baffled the soldiers of Gimon, and wMch was in late 
times attacked by Ptolemy Soter. The present marsh 
marks the position of the inclosed harbour of Citium, 
mentioned by Strabo. At this part of the coast the 
sea has retired considerably, and the ground upon 
which the present Marina is built was in ancient 
times covered by the sea.* It is on account of this 
retiring of the sea that the former inclosed harbour 
is now an uninteresting marsh. The Phoenician in- 
scriptions which Pococke recognised were found close 
to the inound of ddbris at which wo have said that 
the'ditch terminates. It was in digging for stones to 
construct the water aqueduct of the town that these 
ins6riptions came to light, and the fprtunatO circum- 
stance that an English traveller was passing at,the,time 
preserved them to the world. A very large number 
of ancient tombs have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Citium, but they are all outside the 
line* of fosse which we have described. The name 
of Lama^a is doubtless derived from xdpva^t *‘a 
cinerary um,”» and refers to the fact of more than 
half the town being built upon the cemetery of 
CitidiA ’Lamaca is still the most important centre 

^ Some yeors ago^ while digging a well dose to the present Hour-mill of 
Mr. Amict; the workers came upon a stratum of seaweed, such as is washed 
up to the water-line^ ^ 
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of commerce in the island, and .the residence of the 
Consular body. To the south of the town is an ex- 
tensiye salt lake, which furnishes all the coast towns 
of Syria with that extensive article of consump- 
tion. The lake is the watershed of. the surrounding 
district. It thus fills with sweet water during the 
winter months. The soil is highly charged with 
salts, with which the sweet water becomes impreg- 
nated during the winter months. As summer ad- 
vances the water evaporates, leaving upon the bed of 
the lake a crust of pure salt. The only pre- 
cautions which require to be taken are that the'sea 
should not flood the lake, and that a greater amount 
of sweet Water should not be allowed to accumufate 
thaiv,tly^ ran’s rays can evaporate in sumifaer. In 
former times it was only in comparatively dry seasons 
that the produce of salt was large ; now by roughly cut 
canals to draw off the water when it threatens to 
flood the lake excessively a steady produce is sectfled. 
As an example of the extraordinary development of 
wealth which increased facilities of communication 
afford, it maybe mentioned thht people are still living 
who farmed the salt lake of Lamaca from tKe*Go- 
vernment for £400 a year, while to-day it yields to 
the Imperial Treasury a net sum of over £40,000. 

We have already said that Citium was probably one 
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of the earliest Fhoenioian settlements in the island. It 
continued to be their chief city to the last, and it was 
doubtless at all times the great commercial emporium 
in Cyprus. It is remarkable that at the time of Sar- 
gon, about b.c. 800 , the name of the king of Citium was 
Pythagoras, an essentially Greek name. We find no 
explanation of this in the historical records of the 
island, but Citium, like all the other towns, doubtless 
Qontained a large Cyprian and Greek population, 
and it is probable that Pythagoras was a Greek 
who may indeed have been raised to power through 
the influence of the Assyrian king. The Greek or 
Cyprian rule in the kingdom however cannot have 
been of long duration. Citium issued corns down 
to the time of the later Ptolemies.* . * 


17I5X 

AMATHUS. 


Amathus is on the south coast of the island, on 
the rbadefrom Lamaca to Limasol, and about two 
miles distant €rom the latter town. It consisted of 


^ Ifi tiie ajrticle upon “Citium” in Smith's Dictionary it is said “we have 
no evidence that .it coined money.” This is incorrect. In the treasure 
vwhich I found at Dali there are very ancient coins bearing Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, which are attributed to Citium, and I have in my collection several 
coins of a Ptolemy, and one coin of Arsinoe, found at Dali, bearing the 
letters K I, which doubtless belong to Citium. 
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two parts, one about half a mile from the sea-shore, 
close to the present site of a little village called 
Agia Tychenos, and the other on the sea-coast. The 
latter was doubtless the shipping port, and devbted 
to commerce. It was also a strong position of de- 
fence, protecting the inland town from the descent 
of foreign enemies. The fortress was built upon a 
commanding eminence, so abrupt upon the land 
side as to have made it in early times almost im- 
pregnable; and, to the right and left, where the 
descent is less rapid, the position was strengthened 
by a solid wall of masonry, of which the remains 
are still visible. 

Most w'riters assume that the population of Ama- 
thus jva^jphoenician, and in confirmation ’of this 
view they derive the name of the city from the 
Syrian town of Hamath.^ But this derivation has 
little to support it except the similarity of the 
name. Tacitus states that the toiyn was anciently 

a 

Phoenician, but the authority of a Latin authox of 
our era upon such point is not or great value. 
As opposed to this view we have the distinct 
declaration Of Scylax, a writer of thp sixth cen- 
tury B.O., that the inhabitants of Amathus were 

^ ibarpe’s Eist of Fgypt, chap, iii § 14; Smith’s Dictionary ^ ** Amathus.” 
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“ autoclitliones ” (aborigines), by wbicb expression 
he certainly must have meant not Phoenicians, but 
the native Cyprian population. Further, there 
appears to me to be little doubt that to Amathus 
a class of coins bearing Cyprian inscriptions have 
been rightly attributed, and as these coins belong 
to a very early period, say about the time of Scylax, 
they furnish strong corroborative testimony in fa- 
vour of that author’s statement. I am far from say- 
ing, however, that Amathus was not frequented by 
Phoenicians at a very early period. The existence 
there of a temple to Melika, or the Phoenician 
Melkarth, proves that a large number of Phoenicians 
wefe settled in the town. But they must have 
held the position of friendly foreign settlers, not 
exercising a predominating influence. The city of 
Citium was associated by tradition with Belus, the 
divinity peculiar to Sidon; and as Melkarth, the 
Syrian god, was worshipped at Amathus, it may 
be presuqied that the Phoenician colony at Amathus 
was an offshoot from Tyre, and may have come to 

• c 

the island after Sidon had lost her supremacy. The 
imjibiftance of Amathus to the merchants of Tyre 
must have been great, because it was the port from 
which the metals of Cyprus were chiefly shipped. 
Besides the temple to Hercules Melkarth, there 
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was also a celebrated and very ancient shrine in 
honour of Venus. Perhaps the former was on the 
searcoast, and the latter in the inland portion of 
the town. 

Ancient authors differ in the fanciful origin which 
they ascribe to the city. Some make its founder 
Amathes, a son of Heracles ; others say that it was 
the creation of Amathousa, mother of Cinyras. Both 
are as near the truth as pure fiction can be expected 
to come. Tradition especially connects the city with 
Ariadne. Peon the Amathusian relates that The- 
seus was driven in a tempest to the coast of Cyprus 
and landed at Amathus, where he put his wife, 
Ariadne, un shoje, as she was near her confinemSnf, 
He hi mself went back to his ship, and was forced, 
by the increasing severity of the storm, to put out 
again to sea. During his absence Ariadne died in 
childbirth. Deeply afflicted by his bereavement, 
Theseus erected at Amathus twp statues ki*her 
honour, one in silver and the othCr in bsass; and 
he also left money, with the inhabitants, ordering 
them to pay her divine worship. 

Her festival was held yearly on the second of 
September, and the grove which inclosed her tomb 
sacred to Aphrodite Ariadne.* Other traditions 

^ Plutarch’s Li/e qf Theseus. 
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give a less glowing account of the Mattimohial hiip- 
piness of Aiiadne^ and describe her as faithlessly 
forsaken by Theseus. Thus abandoSied; she put 
an end to lier own life in despair, according to 
one tradition; while according to another she was 
sayed by Dionysus, who, attracted by her beauty, 
made her his wife, raised her among the immortals, 
and placed among the stars the crown Which he gave 
her at his marriage.' Admirers of the matohless 
Ariadne of the Greek sculptors may be permitted 
to hope that the latter tradition may be the true 
one. 


. OTJKITJM. * 

The ruins of the ancient city of CuriuliT'arf close 
to the present village of Episkopi, and about three 
miles from the town of Limasol, on the road to 
Paghos. Several Ptolemoean inscriptions having 
reference to the' city of Curium have been found 
at this place^ Both Herodotus and Strabo state 
that a colony of Argiyes (natiV’es of Argos) settled 
at ^iviura, but we do not know at what period it 
came to the 'island. Stephanas the ByztiUtine says 
that the town was founded by Cureos, a son of 


' Smith's D^tionaryj “Ariadne.^ 
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Cinytas, the high priest of Paphos. Both father 
and son are probably legendary heroes, but the 
tradition may refer to a period anterior to the 
settlement of the Argives, and indicate a connec- 
tion in very early times between Curiam and Paphos. 
Near to Curium there was a celebrated temple sacred 
to Apollo Hylates, of which the ruins are still visible, 
and have been identified by inscriptions. The pro- 
njentory in the vicinity, now called Cape Gata, was 
anciently styled Cape Curias. A valuable treasure, 
and other most interesting antiquarian objects, were 
extracted recently by General Cesnola out of the 
tombs about Curium. 


PAPHOS. 

Paphos is on the south-west coast of the island, and 
was the renowned seat of the worship of Aphrodite. 
Tradition has it that when the Goddess of Lo'^e rose 
out of the foam of the sea she first touched tl^e 
earth at Paphos, and the spot where tbe devotion of 
man was first excited by her charms justly became 
sa<^d. Two towns bore the nmne of Papho^, and 
they were distinguished by Old and New Paphos. 
(Paleopaphos and Neopaphos.) Paleopaphos was of 
course the earlier, and is said by one tradition to 

D 2 
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haye been built by tbe Amazons, and by another that 

its founder was Cinyras, the father of Adonis. The 

first tradition points to the great antiquity of the 

town, lost in the obscurity of prehistoric times, but 

curiously connecting the city with what was, to the 

Greeks, the most marvellous type of womankind. 

The second tradition was doubtless the invention of 

.the priesthood, the Cinyradse, who thus clothed 

themselves with the sacredness of antiquity. The 

temple to Aphrodite at Old Paphos was held in the 

highest repute by all the Greek people, and Strabo 
• ♦ 
tells us that “ the road leading to it from Neopaphos 

was annually crowded with male and female votaries 
•^hb resorted to this, more ancientc shrine, coming 
not only from Neopaphos but also fronj^^ m other 
towns of Cyprus.” Ancient ruins near the present 
village of Konklia are believed to mark the site of 
Paleopaphos. Several inscriptions to Aphrodite were 
found there, and. huge foundation walls, still visible, 
are supposed to have formed part of the ancient 
tenople. Strabo says that Neopaphos was about sixty 
stadia, or between seven and eight miles north-west 
of ^e ancienj: city, and this description, .both as to 
distance and direction, seems to justify the pre- 
sumption of the modem Konklia having been 
-Paleopaphos. Extensive excavations have been made 
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at the spot, and particularly by General Gesnola, in 
recent years, but with little result. 

The site of Neopaphos admits of no doubt, as the 
ancient name is still preserred in a small village and 
port on the sea-coast. The ruins of the ancient city 
are very extensive, and of the highest interest. They 
have proved a rich mine to antiquarian explorers. 
The ground is thickly strewed with broken columns 
and other relics of past grandeur. Several subter- 
ranean abodes, some ancient aqueducts, and a large 
number of tombs attract the attention of visitors. 

Tradition informs us that Agapenor, son of Anceus 
and grandson of Lycurgus, was cast on the coast of 
Cyprus m a storm, and became the founder* 6f 
NeopaphjlS, to which he led a colony of Arcadians. 
Doubtless this city on the coast was the creation of 
settlers from abroad, who carried on a foreign com- 
merce, so that we may suppose that Neopaphos was 
originally simply the shipping port of Old Faptios, 
which became ultimately by the development of trade 
and navigation more important than the ancient 

cily. Paleopaphos with its sacred shrine and mys- 

• * * 

terious rites belongs to the most ancient children 
of the soil,” while Neopaphos is associated with a 
foreign people. The latter town was still populous 
in : the time of the Romans, while the former had 
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sunk into comparative insignificance. Neopapfios 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in the reign 
of Augustus, and being restored by him, received the 
name of Augusta. 

SOLL 

Perhaps, the most beautiful scenery in the island 

is encountered in descending from Mount Tro^os 

(the highest mountain in Cyprus) into the plain 

of Morpho. Grateful streams water the mountain 

slopes, which everywhere are covered with orchards 

and-: luxuriant vegetation. The wheats of Leuka, 

the cottons and silks of Solda, and indeed all the 

poducts of this district are famous for their quality. 

Such is the site of the ancient kingdom of Soli 

Plutarch informs us that in old times the kingdom 

was called Aipeia, and was founded, according to one 

tradition, by the Athenian Acamas, and according to 

another, by Demophon son of Theseus. The site of 

the city Aipeia is doubtful, but it could not be far 

ffom that of. the future Soli. Pococke places it 
• ^ 
at a village which lie calls Aligori, but writers 

more conversant with the island declare themselves 

unable to identify Aligori.* 

In returning from Egypt Solon, the great Athenian 


^ Sakallarios^ 
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lawgiver, visited this district, and is said to have been 
so attracted by the beauty of a particular site that he 
induced Philoc^rus, the King of Aipeia, to transfer 
thither his capital. This was done. The inhabitants 
of Aipeia were removed, and the great lawgiver him- 
self assisted in laying out the new city ; construct- 
ing it in the best manner both for convenience and 
defence. Philocyprus expressed his gratitude by 
calling the new capital Soli, after his distinguished 
guest. . In one of his elegies, Solon thus addresses 
Philocyprus : — 

# • 

To you belongs the Solian throne decreed ; 

To you a race of prosperous sons succeed ; 

• If in the scenes to her so justly dear, 

•l ^ 0 

My hand a blooming city helped to rear, 

May the sweet voice of smiling Venus bless • 

And speed me home with honours and success.” ^ 

It is disagreeable to hint a doubt of any of the 
details of this interesting incident, but we find 
the kingdom of Soli mentioned in an Assyriaif in- 
scription of the titne of Ezarhaddon, who feigned 
considerably before Solon was bom.* Either thefo- 
fore the reading of the inscription is at fault, or the 
statement that the city was named after Sbldn is 
another of the many fandM stories which Greek 
triidition has put into circulation concerning Cyprus. 


^ Plutarch’s L^e Sohn, 
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EDALITJM. 

The site of Idalium is well identified. - The name 
even is preserved to us in the present flourishing 
village of Bali, about fifteen miles inland from 
Lamaca. .It is situated in a beautiful valley, watered 
by the river “ Pegees,” which carries the waters 
descending from the slopes of the Machera to the 
greater stream which flows through the plain of 
Messorie to the sea. In early times Idalium must 
have been one of the most populous and prosperous 
cities in the island, as its ruins have yielded to 
antiquarians the richest and most abundant store. 
It possessed a temple to Venus, celebrated in the 
verses of Virgil and other ancient authors, some of 
the contents of which, I think, I had the good 
fortune to transfer to the British Museum. The 
cit^ occupied the northern slopes of a range of 
hills to the south of the present village of Dali, 
.dhd its extensive cemeteries cover the plain both 
to the north and the south of Ihe range. Idalium 
was* attached to the kingdom of Citium about the 
fifth century b.o., and never afterwards regained 
its independence. 
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TAMASSUS. 

Tamassus is about five miles from Idalium, near 
the foot of the Machera hills, and in the vicanity 
of the present Greek convent of Agios Heraclidios. 
The importance of the town was due to the copper- 
mines in the neighbourhood, which were early 
famous, and which continued to be extensively 
worked in our era under the Eoman Emperors. 
The position of these mines is easily identified by 
mounds of scoriae or smelted refuse. Tam^psus, 
like Idalium, was attached to the kingdom of 
Citium, .doubtless in order to make sure of the 
produce of the copper-mines for the convoierce of 
the rSullElcian city. 


MABrUM. 

The position of the ancient Marium is doubtful. 
Stephanas of Byzantium says that the town caflled in 
his fiay Arsinoe, near the promontory pf Acamas, vlhs 
foijmerly called Marium; but some modern writers 
identify the ancient site with a village still* oalled 
Mari, about a mile inland from Cape Caroubier, 
hilf way between Lamaca and Limasol.’ We are 


» Sakellario’s HUtory of Cyprus, p. 67. 
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positively informed that when Ptolemy Soter cap- 
tured Marium he destroyed it, and removed its 
inhabitants to Paphos. This circumstance seems 
to be in favour of Arsinoe as the former site of 
Marium, for it is quite natural that the inhabitants 
should have been removed to the nearest important 
town, Paphos; while, on the other hand, it is im- 
probable that they should have been led past the 
important cities of Amathus and Carium, in order 
to settle them in Paphos, as must have been 
done if we suppose Marium to have been between 
the ‘present towns of Larnaca and Limasol. The 
only evidence in favour of the latter position is 
the Similarity of name [ but it must pot be Ibrgotten 
that the' name may have been given in Ctoistian 
times, in honour of the Virgin Mary. Some coins 
bearing the Greek inscription MAP are thought 
by the Due de Luynes to belong to Marium, and 
Seyfax says that _ the population of the town was 

c 

Greek. 1 have not met with any of these coins in 

t 

the .island, ndfr heard of their having been found 
by others, and I doubt very much whether the 
Due de Lhynes was right. 
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OITHEEA OE CHYTEL 

The sito of Githrea, or Ohytri, is identified as that 
of a Tillage now called Faleokithrd, at the foot of 
the southern slopes of a hill called Pentadactylon^ 
and about three miles from !Nicosia, the present 
capital of the island. Githrea is much celebrated 
by ancient authors for the beauty of its situation 
and for its temple to Venus. The site is covered 
with debris, and a good many archaeological relics 
have been found upon it. • 

LAPITHU8. • . 

Tha»aEcient Lapithus preserves its name to our 
day. It is on the north coast of the island, about 
three miles from the seaport of Kyrinia. Strabo 

informs us that it received a Greek colony, 

which came to the island under Praxander. ^rom 
its position as facing the Garamanian coast, ^it 
must have be^ early frequented *by all colon- 
ists coming from Greece or Asia Minor. The 
scenery around Lapithus, and on all the north 
coast of the island, is very beautiful The hill- 
sides axe wdl wooded, the plain between them and 
the sea is rich in olive and caroub-trees, while the' 
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abundant streams which rush down from the heights 
clothe the whole scene with refreshing verdure. The 
lover of natural beauty can gaze upon nothing more 
pleasing than the vievi from the convent of Bellapais 
(beautiful country), about five miles from Lapithus. 
The high and picturesque range of the mountains of 
Oaramania closes in the view, and the eye rests in its 
farther glance upon the deep blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, and in its nearer upon a gently-sloping 
plain covered with the unchanging foliage of the 
olive and caroub, interspersed here and there with 
dusWs of graceful palms, and enlivened by glisten- 
ing cascades and meandering streams. 



CHAPTER IV. 

*HISTOEY TO THE END OF THE ASSYMAN DOMINATION. 

Afteb the release from dependence upon Egypt 

0 

(probably about b.c. 1100), Cyprus appears to have 
remained free from a foreign yoke until nearly the 
close of the eighth century b.c. During this fohg^ 
peacQiJr<tfn external enemies the island doubtless 
largely increased in population, and its intimate 
commercial relations with the flourishing kingdom 
of Phcenicia must have added much to its wealth and 
prosperity. So great was that prosperity that we 
read of the island possessing the dominion of the 
sea (ihalasaocratia), during the ninth* century b.c., 
and of its being able to assert this naval supremacy 
during thirty years. We read further: of its having 
established several colonies in foreign parts, and 
particularly on the coasts of Macedonia, at Cyrene 
in Asia Minor, and at the future site of Antioch in 
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Syria.* Unfortunately our knowledge of the history 
of the island at this period is very imperfect, but 
we are justified in assuming that the chief rivalry 
amongst the various kingdoms was in the arts of 
peace. Had internal war convulsed the country it 
is unlikely that the naval supremacy, which was 
probably the result of united action on the part 
of. the little kingdoms on the sea-coast, would have 
been attained. We can scarcely suppose the estab- 
lishment of foreign colonies due to an excess of 
population, but rather to the extension of com- 
mercial relations. Cyprus probably at that time 
possessed a kind of monopoly of the trade to the 

west in copper and silver, and its werkers in bronze 
< 

were famous in the days of Homer. * 

Phcenicia long enjoyed a commercial supremacy in 
the Mediterranean. Her sailors were the boldest 
navigators, her merchants were enterprising in their 

C 

ventures, and her markets were the emporium of the 
world’s wares. “ With thy wisdom and with thine 
understanding* thou hast gotten thee riches and hast 

t 

gotten gold and silver into thy treasures,” is the 
description of Tyre by the Prophet Ezeliiel. And 
in reality we are apt too much to lose sight of the 


1 Lacroix, Hist, Oriee, p. 17. This author also refers to a colony in 
Sicily, and alludes to Gelon, the founder of the city of Gela^ as a Cypriote. 
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“ wisdom and understanding ” which was so remark^ 
ably connected with the commercial greatness of 
Phoenicia, What Greece afterwards became to know- 
ledge and the arts in the Western world Phoenicia 
was before her. We have seen that she gave Greece 
the art of writing; her wise men devoted their 
highest powers to the first efforts in geography and 
navigation— the manufacture of glass was her inven- 
tion — ^the art of coining money and the system of 
fixed weights also probably owed their birth to her 
practical genius — and she was famous for the dis- 
covery and in the use of dyes. But her wealth and 
prosperity turned upon her the. jealous eyes of a 
rising military -power, which had just entered upon 
a career of conquest previously unexampled. 

As early as about b.c. 840 Phoenicia had been 
obliged to bow to Assyrian power and to pay tribute 
to Ashur-Idanne-Pal.' Her independence was, how- 
ever, only nominal and occasional until the, reign 
of Tiglath-Pilezer II., fully a century later. Tlys 
monarch demanded and enforced a complete acknow- 
ledgment of his suzerainty, both in the regular 

• * 

payment of a fixed tribute and the formal submis- 
sion to his power. Assyria was, in the figurative 


^ Eawlinsorfs Ane, Monarchies^ vol ii. p. 356. 
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language of Isaiah, **the e8i«t which h|oke~ 

the power of Tyre and brought ** the day of hw 
ruin.” ‘ Subject to a foreign yoke, the mother-country 
lost her prestige in the eyes of her dependent colo- 
nics, and the process of disintegration was rapid. 
Meander refers to a revolt of the inhabitants of 
Citium in the reign of a certain Eluleus, king 
of* Tyre, who is supposed by one authority to 
be identical with the King Luliya referred to in 
cuneiform inscriptions as a Tyrian king who at- 
tempted to throw off the Assyrian yoke during 

a 

the reign of Sennacherib. The revolt of the Citians 
against Eluleus was unsuccessful, for we are told 
that the Tyrian king’ sailed to Oitiiyn and reduced 
the insurgents to submission.* What, hgwever, 
they were unable to accomplish by tlicir own power 
the force of events shortly after accorded to the 
Citians. It was in the reign of this same King 
Eluleus, or Luliya, that Shalmanezer IV. made an 
expedition against Phoenicia, in order to exact by 
force of arms* the allegiance tq Assyria which the 
kings of Tyre had ceased to render since the death 
of Tiglath-Pilezer II. The cities of SMon, Paleo- 
Tyrus, and Akko submitted voluntarily to Shal- 

* Bawlinson’s Ane. Mcmrehm, vol. ii. p. 431. 

* Josephas, Ant. of (he Jews, b, 9, chap xiv. 
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and furnished him with a fleet of sixty 
T-essela and 800 rowers, to enable him to attack 
the island of Tyre, which heroically refused to 
relinquish its independence, and became the last 
stronghold of the Tyrian king. With only twelve 
ships the Tyrians brilliantly defeated the fleet sent 
against them, and captured 600 prisoners. Unsuc- 
cessful in his attack by sea, Shalmaneser contented 
himself with shutting out the islanders from all 
communication with the rivers upon the coast, 
and cutting them off from their supplies of $*esh 
water. Tor five years the Tyrians are said to have 
resisted the efforts of their assailants, and they sur- 
rendered only ‘when every means of defence was 
ezhau'Sted. Shalmaneser did not live to see the 
termination of the siege, and according to Professor 
Bawlinson possession of the island fortress was only 
obtained in the second year of the reign of Sargqp. 

Prom a passage in Menander it has been generally 
supposed that Cyprus submitted tq Shalmaneser 
during the siege of* the island of Tyre.^ Professor 
Bawlinson, however, espousing the opinion of Mi. 
Sjenrick, doubts the correctness of this supposition, 
and suspects the accuracy of the generally-received 

' A 

* Sharpie’s Hist, of Egypt, chap. iii. § 22. 

. ■ E ' 
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reading of the text in Josephus. I will not venture 
to express an opinion, hut it seems to me more than 
probable that at least Citium submitted to Shal- 
manezer, or to Sargon, before the fall of insular Tyre. 
The subjection of Citium was almost necessary to 
deprive Tyre of any succour from a colony so favour- 
ably situated to aid her in her maritime struggle. 
That the Assyrian monarch had the means of ac- 
complishing this subjection there is no doubt, since 
the naval resoiu’ces of Sidon were at his disposal. 
Nor is it unlikely that Citium willingly fol- 
lowed the example of Sidon and yielded a ready 
submission to Assyria. We have seen that the in- 
habitants of Citium, on more than one occasion, 
revolted against the yoke of Tyre, and had been only 
recently reduced to submission by force of arms. 
They were probably, therefore, little likely to cherish 
th^r connection with Tyre, and in their eyes alle- 
giance to a power so distant as Assyria might natu- 
nally appear of small account. The other kingdoms 
of Cyprus may then.h^ve been induced, without 
stnjggle,, to give tokens of submission costing little, 
and avoiding the dangers of war. Certainly the 
whole of Cyprus was tributary to Assyria in the 
reign of Sargon, for amongst the embassies to whom 
Sargon gave audience at Babylon in b.o. 708 or 707 
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were seven Cyprian monarchs, described as chiefs 
of a country which lay “at the distance of seven 
days &om the coast in the sea of the setting sun.*' 
The description is very correct. While a sailing 
vessel with a fair wind may cross from Syria to 
Cyprus in twenty-four hours, the general passage 
with light or baffling winds, usually prevalent in 
summer, is more nearly seven days. Very apt, 
also, is the description of being distant from the 
coast “in the sea of the setting sun,*’ as they saw 
the sun setting, not in the sea, but behin^ the 
mountain range of Machera. 

The subjection of Cyprus to Assyria may possibly 
have taken place between b.c. 726 and b.c. 720, and 
it certainly occurred before b.c. 707. This subjection 
marks the opening of an important epoch in the 
history of the island. 

We have said that Sargon, king of A8syria,^gave , 
audience to ambassadors from Cyprus, and the 
tribute which these ambassadors brought with them 
consisted of gold, stiver, ^sqs, logs of ebony, and the 

manufactures of their own land. In return the Clreat 

• • 

King presented them with a statue* of himself cut 
in bas-relief and bearing a long inscription in cunei- 
form characters. This statue, now in the Boyal 
Museum of Berlin, was erected in Citium. It was 

E 2 . 
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discovered about thirty years ago in a garden belong- 
ing to a native Gredc called Mina, near the present 
factory of Mr. Amict.‘ The inscription upon this 
monument is of the highest interest, and its tenor 
would seem to confirm the supposition that Cyprus 
voluntarily yielded to Assyria. It says '* the works 

I 

(or mighty deeds) which were done in the midst 
of Ohaldma and Syria the Cypriotes heard of, and 
their hearts failed them, and fear took hold of them.” 

In an expedition which Sennacherib made against 
Cilicip (b.o. 688 to b.c. 680) it is reported that he was 
opposed by a Greek fleet, and it has been supposed 
that this fleet may have been Cyprian.* This suppo- 
sition does not seem to 'me necessary, for doubtless 
Cilicia had received into her population a Greek 
element in the same way as Cyprus. Besides, had 
*the Cypriotes thus openly opposed the Great King 
, he cejrtaihly would have avenged the insult. 

Ezarhaddon, who succeeded to the throne of his 
fairer Sennacherib about b.c. 680, made an expedi- 

c 


* Professor Rawlinson, in his HiiU of Anc, Monarchies, says that it was 
set up at Idalium nearly in the centre of the island.” This is^ncorrect^ as 
Arom the size of the monument we may be sure that it was found dose to the 
pite where it stood. I have been told that the British Museum only valued 
the monument, when discovered, at £20, and therefore it was secured for 
Berlin. 

* Rawlinson, Anc, Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 453, 
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tion into Phoenicia to reduce to submission Abdi- 
Melkarth, king of Sidpn, and Sandu-arra, styled 
king of Lebanon. The king of Sidon was driven 
from his city and fled to an island, which Professor 
Bawlinson supposes to have been either Aradus or 
Cyprus. The Assyrian inscriptions in their usual 
bombastic strain relate that Ezarhaddpn traversed 
the seal “like a fish” and made Abdi-Melka,rth 
prisoner. It may possibly have been to the island 
of Tyre that the king fled, and if so the pursuit 
of Ezarhaddon would not be a very difficult, one. 
An Assyrian cylinder in the British Museum pre- 
serves to us interesting eAridence of the humble 
submission of "Cyprus to Assyria during thp reign of 
Ezarhaddon. It gives a list of twenty-two kings 
who assisted by their gifts in the embellishment of 
Nineveh — ^twelve kings of Syria and ten kings of* 
the “island of Cyprus, which is in the mid^e of 
the sea.” The kings of Cyprus are descsibed as 
follows : — • 

1. jEgisthus, or* .Egistos,. or Ekistuz, king of 
Edihal, or Idalium. . , 

, 2. Pithagoras, or Pisuagura, king* of Hittie, or 
Citium. 

; 3. Ithodagon, or Itudagon, king of Pappa, or 
^aphos. 
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4. Euryalus, or Erili, king of Sillu, or Soli. 

5. EamasteS) or Bamasus, king of Kuri, or Curium. 

6. Rumitzu, or Karmes, king of Tamassus, or 
Tamisus. 

7. Erisu, king of Salamis. 

8. Bamosj or Bamusi, king of Amtikliadasta, or 
Ammoohosia. 

9; Bnasagus, or Unassagura, king of Lidini. 

10. Butzu, or Puzus, king of TJpri, rendered 
Aphrodisium. 

We before mentioned the kings of Cyprus as 
numbering eleven, because we included amongst 
them^ the king of Marium, not referred to under 
that name in the above list. Prom the mention of 
separate kings for Citium, Idalium, and Tamassus, 
it is evident that the union of these three king- 
doms into one under the king of Citium had not 
beenceffected, say about b.c. 670. It is worthy of 
notice aiso that the king of Citium bears a thoroughly 
Greek name, late as b.c. 720 we have found 
that Citium was not an independent Kingdom, but 
subject to Tyre, whose king, Eluleus, then re-asserted 
his dominion over the Citians. The independence 
therefore of Citium must have taken place some 
time between b.o. 720 and b.o. 670, and a Greek or 
Cyprian party in the city may have been the most 
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energetic after independence. This may explain the 
rule of a non-Phcnnician king .during the reign of 
Ezarhaddon. But the Greek or Cyprian dynasty in 
Citium cannot have been of long duration, for we 
lind evidence shortly after of Citium being and 
continuing to be the stronghold of Phoenician in- 
fluence in the island. The king mentioned eighth 
in our list has given rise to much conjecture. The 
' translator of the cylinder has supposed that Am- 
tikhadasta may be read Amochosta, ^hd has con- 
nected the last name with Pamagusta, which is 
at present called by the Turks Ammochosta. I 

am unaware, however, of any mention of Pama- 

% 

gusta or Amochosta in ancient times, and the 
Turkish name of our day is simply an incorrect ex- 
pression of Pamagusta. But I would suggest that 
the word rendered Amtikhadasta in the Assyrian * 
cylinder may stand for Amathousa. It would be ^ 
extraordinary that Amathus should not be mentioned 
in the list, and there seems to me sufficient resQpi- 
blance between Amathousa and Amachosta to justify 
the supposition. The Assyrian scribe was writing 
names altogether strange to him, which he pro- 
bably had only heard spoken, and it is not extra- 
ordinary that his rendering should be imperfect. 
This circumstance must also be borne in mind when 
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we endeavour to identify the kings of Lidini and of 
Upri, ninth and tenth in the list. I would suggest 
that the former may stand for Lapithi, and the latter 
for Kitri. 

Imperfect as it is, the list is of the highest interest, 

as giving us a picture of the condition of Cyprus 
0 

at that early period, and it is evident that consider- 
ablp progress must have been made in the arts and in 
certain manufactures to have enabled the island to 
contribute objects suitable for the embellishment 
of the capital of the Great King. 



CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY TILL THE DEATH OP EVAGORAS. 

Towards the close of the seventh century b.o. 
the great Assyrian empire had run* its course. 
Nineveh surrendered to the combined forces of 
Cyaxeres, king of Media, and Nabapolazzar, a 
deserter from the Assyrian court, who had usurped 
the throne of. Babylon. Saracus, the last repre- 
sentative of the proud Assyrian kings, died by his 
own hand, and himself set fire to his ancestral 
palace. No further struggle ensued, and the rich 
domains of the great Assyrian empire quietly 
passed into the hands of the conquerors. . Even 
before her fall Assyria had lost much of her former 
power, and her riders were demoralized by lux- 
urious and effeminate excesses. To the existence 

• t 

of this growing demoralisation we nray ascribe the 
success of the attack of her ambitious neighbours. 
Nor were the distant provinces backward in availing 
themselves of the weakness of the suzerain power. 
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Egypt asserted, and achieved her independence under 
Psammetichus I. Consolidated by the wise rule of 
that monarch and strengthened by the infusion of a 
Greek element into her administration, she began to 
rise out of the abject condition into which internal 
dissension and foreign domination had thrown her. 
She even ventured to look abroad, and meditated 
foreign conquest. Necho II., son and successor of 
Psammetichus, undertook an expedition in b.c. 608, 
with the design of penetrating into the valley of 
the (Euphrates, and thus striking a blow at the 
power which had for years enslaved his country. 
He defeated Josiah, king of Judah, who endeavoured 

c ' • 

to arrest .his advance, and was able fot three years to 
hold in possession Idumsea, Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria. . But his successes at length aroused the Xing 
of Babylon, who claimed to be heir to all the terri- 
tori«8 which Assyria had held in the south.* In a 
great battle fought at Carchemish, b.c. 606, Necho was 
defeated by thp Babylonian army under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was obliged to surrender all his new-made 
conquests, and is referred to by Babylonian historians 
as the “rebellious satrap of Nabapolazzar.”^ 

During these events we can only conjecture the 

^ Rawlinson, A?ic, Monarchies, vol. iii. p. 214. 

- Sharpe's I/ist of Egypt, chap. iv. p. 10. 
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position winch Cyprus maintained. Her self-govern- 
ment would appear never to have been impaired by 
dependence upon Assyria, and it is probable that 
upon the fall of that empire she quietly transferred 
her allegiance (probably an inexpensive one) to the 
king of Babylon. Perhaps, being so far removed 
from the suzerain power, she was not called upon to 
make any declaration of submission. 

A second time Egypt assumed the offensive against 
the supremacy of Babylon. Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, after acknowledging allegiance to the l^ing 
of Babylon during eight years, raised the standard 
of revolt. He sought help of Apries or Psamme- 
tichus III., which was immediately granted. The 
Egyptian forces were marched into Syria, and took 
Gaza and Sidon, while the Egyptian fleet defeated 
the naval forces of Tyre and Cyprus. This last event 
occurred in b.c. 688, and it proves that Cyprusi^aot 
only yielded a passive obedience, but gave an 'active 
support to the king of Babylon a^ its suzerain. 
The successes of Apries were, however, short-lived, 
for Nebuchadnezzar returned into Syria, destroyed 
for ever the kingdom of Judah, and took from 
|Bgypt every possession it held in Arabia, Palestine, 
yind Cyprus.^ 


* Sharpe's Hist, of Egypt, chap. iv. p. 1.3. 
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The "Burden of Tyre/’.as predicted by Isaiah, 
was now accomplished. " Howl, ye ships of Tarshish," 
said the prophet ; " for it is laid waste, so that there 
is no house, no entering in: from the land of 
Ohitthn it is revealed to them. . . . Thou shalt no 
more rejoice, O thou oppressed virgin, daughter of 
Zidon : arise, pass' over to Chittim ; there also shalt 
thou have no rest.’*^ Tyre again endured a long 
siege in its struggle with Nebuchadnezzar. The 
town upon the coast was utterly destroyed, but 
Ezejdel says that the conqueror received " no wages ” 
for his hard service.* It is hence conjectured that 
the inhabitants were able to remove all their mov- 

4 

atle property out of the reach’ of thef conqueror, and 
to transport it either to insular Tyre, or still more 
likely to Citium. Many of the inhabitants sought 
a refuge in Cyprus,’ so that the words of the pro- 
phecy, " Pass over to Chittim,” were literally ful- 
filled. • Only one king reigned in Phoenicia after its 
capture by Nebuchadnezzar, and the government 
of the once-proud commercial 'Kingdom was then 
conynitted to judges named by the king of Babylon.’ 

^ Isaiah xxiU. 1, 12. 

^ Ezekiel xxix. 18« 

• Lacroix, cfe ffinjce, p. 17 

* Josephus, b. 1. { 21. 
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Upon the defeat of Apries Cyprus again became 
subject to Babylon, and doubtless received increased 
consideration from the Great King in consequence 
of her offensive attitude towards Egypt. The fall 
of Tyre must also have largely strengthened the 
Phoenician element in the island, and especially 
in Citium. This city had been a dependency 
of Tyre until about the time of Shalmanezer IV. 
From that period we have supposed that there 
was a short succession of Cypriote Icings, of 
whom Pythagoras, spoken of in the inscription 
v! Ezarhaddon, was one. The fresh accession to 
the Phoenician population, which took place after 
the fall of Tyrej very naturally gave the predomin- 
ance to the Phoenician element, and now, or very 
shortly after, a purely Phoenician dynasty was estab- 
lished in Citium. 

The throne of Apries was usurped by Amasis in 
B.C. 669, and Egypt, under its new ruler, .again 
entered upon a career of conquest. The great Baby,- 
Ionian king, of whose exploits we have been speaking, 
was dead, and his successors were too much occupied 
with dangers at home to give much attention to their 
distant dependencies. 

Amasis, says Herodotus, “likewise took Cyprus, 
which no man had ever done before, and compelled 
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it to pay him a tribute.”^ Of the manner in which 
he accomplished this conquest we are ignorant, but 
the fact is undoubted, and it is evident that the 
island had now, not in name as hitherto, but in 
reality, to acknowledge its foreign master by payment 
of the tribute which he imposed. The little king- 
doms into which Cyprus was divided, were perhaps 
left undisturbed, but upon this point wc have no 
information. In material prosperity she probably 
lost nothing from her connection with Egypt ; indeed 
fropr her position she was able to profit by the 
wealth which the successful reign of Amasis restored 
to that country. 

The i^iledian dynasty which Cyaxeres had founded 
was cut short by Cyrus, the Persian, in whose 
person was established the great Medo-Persian 
Empire, which scourged this part of the world for 
m<pre than two centuries, until its vitality was 
extinguished by Alexander the Great. No sooner 
had Cyrus been seated on his throne and consoli- 
dated the double power of Media and Persia, than he 
prepared for conquests in the West. Crmsus, king 
of Lydia, theh in the zenith of his wealth and power, 
had first to bear the brunt of the onward march 
of the Persian army. The Lydian forces, although 

* Herodotus, b, ii. p. 182. 
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increased by Egyptian and Ionian contingents, were 
signally defeated in the first encounter. Lydia 
became a Medo-Persian province, and its conquest 
was rapidly followed by that of all the Ionian and 
(Eolian tribes. Xenophon asserts that Cyrus also 
sent a large force to Cyprus, defeated the Egyptian 
troops, and conquered the island. No mention, how- 
ever, is made of this by Herodotus, and some authors, 
I think with reason, reject the unsupported declara- 
*tion of Xenophon.’ The conquest of Babylon 
occurred so soon after the subjection of lonia^that 
between these two events there appears scarcely time 
for Cyrus to have carried forward his operations as 
far as Cyprus;^ and it seems highly improbable that 
so elaborate a recorder of events as Herodotus should 
pass over in silence the conquest of an island to 
which he frequently refers, both before and after, 
in his history. ^ 

We may therefore presume that the dominion of 
Egypt in Cyprus continued until the reign pf 
Cambyses, son of Gyrus, about b.c. 6*25, when that 
monarch was marching towards Egypt. Probably 
the little kings of Cyprus willingly espoused the 
cause of Cambyses against Amasis, and, standing 

^ LacroiX) bksde Grke, p. 18« 
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mucli in need of ships for his projected invasion, 
Cambyses would, on.his part, endeavour to satisfy 
the islanders, and offer them liberal rewards for 
the fleet which they contributed. We have already 
said that it is uncertain whether the little kings 
in the island retained their position after the con- 
quest by Amasjs, but if their power was suppressed 
by Amasis, it was certainly restored by Cambyses, 
for Herodotus, in speaking of the dynasty of 
Salamis, begins with one Euelthon, who must 
have reigned during the life of Cambyses. His 
direct successors were Sironius, Chersis, and Gor- 
ges. It is possible that three interesting Phoenician 
inscriptions found at Citium belong*to this period. 
These inscriptions allude to two kings of Citium 
— ^Melikyatain and his son “ Nambiteen.” The 
former is styled king of Citium and Idalium, 
sho^ng that the annexation of these two kingdoms 
had then been effected. Nambiteen, in his twenty- 
fipst year, is called king of Citium, Idalium, and 
Tamasso, while in his thirty-seventh year he is 
only spoken of as king of Citium and Idalium. 
In these inscriptions mention is made of the father 
of Melikyatain, but in none of them is he styled 
king. It will be observed, as we proceed, that the 
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Plioenician element in the island became more 
powerful after this time, and on several oceasions 
it showed itself entirely devoted to Persian interests, 
and antagonistic to the sympathies of the native 
Cypriote population. The natural result was that 
the Phoenicians were especially favoured by the 
Persians, and increased both in numbers and im- 
portance. 

The short reign of Cambyses was followed by that 
of Darius, the best of the Persian rulers. Under him 
we find Cyprus associated with Phoenicia and Syria 
in the fifth division of the empire, and paying its 
quotum of tribute to the “trader king,” as Dsyrius 
was called by flie Persians. The lonians, although 
conquered, never ceased to struggle against the 
Persian yoke. At length in b.c. 602 they broke 
out into open revolt. Their rebellion aroused all the 
fiery spirits, who chafed under the foreign domina- 
tion. Of this number was Onesilaus, younger brother 
of Gorgos, king of Salamis. Por sonjjie time he had 
been vainly urging his brother Gorgos to rebellion, 
but on the revolt of the lonians he determined upon 
more energetic measures. Availing bimself of an 
opportunity when Gorgos had gone out of the city he 
shut the gates of Salamis against him, usurped the 
regal power, and boldly raised the standard of revolt. 
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Gorges, thus unceremoniously deprived of his king- 
dom, repaired to the Persians, while Onesilaus busied 
himself in rousing the whole island to rebellion. The 
inhabitants of Amathus alone refused to join him, 
and he proceeded* to besiege their town. Darius, 
without delay, despatched an army under Artybius, 
to crush the, bold revolter. Onesilaus earnestly 
applied tq Ionia for succour, which was promptly 
given in the mission of a considerable fleet. 
Abandoning the siege of Amathus, ho concentrated 
his f troops in front of Salamis, menaced by the 
Persian force, which had crossed over from CiUcia 
into Cyprus. Meanwhile the Phoenician fleet on Ihe 
side of /Persia doubled the promontory of Cape 
Andrea, and sailed down upon the Ionian contingent 
lying in the Bay of Salamis, Herodotus gives us a 
circumstantial account of the conflict which followed. 
The tyrants of Cyprus summoned the generals of the 
Ionian fleet, and offered them the choice of fighting 
either at sea o.r on land. “ Men of Ionia,” they are 
reported to have said, “ we Cyprians give you the 
choice tq engage with whichever you please — the 
Persians or ‘^Phoenicians. If you elect to try your 
strength with the Persians it is time for you to 
disembark from your ships and to draw up on land, 
and for us to go on board your ships, in order to 
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oppose thftj^^luBnicians ; but if you would rather 
try your strength with the Phcenicians, do so; 
whichever be your choice it behoves you to comport 
yourselves, so that both Ionia and Cyprus may be 
free.” The Ionian reply was characteristic : “ The 
general council of the lonians has sent us to guard 
the sea, and not to deliver our ships to you and 
engage with the Persians by land. We therefore 
shall endeavour to do our duty in that post to which 
we have been appointed ; and it behoves you, bearing 
in mind wliat you have suffered under the yoke of 
the Medes, to prove yourselves to be brave men.” 
The combats at sea and on land occurred simulta- 
. neously, but with very different results. The kings 
of Cyprus *drew up their forces in the plain of 
Salamis, and selected the Salaminians and Solians as 
the bravest troops to oppose the battalions of native 
Persians. “Artybius,” we are told by Heroddtus, 
“ rode a horse which had been taught to rear iip and 
strike the combatant with his forelegs. Onesilafis 
hearing this, consulted his shield-bearer, a Carian, 
well versed in matters of war, and otherwise full of 
courage. ‘ I am informed,’ said he, ‘ that the horse of 
Artybius rears up, and with his feet and mouth kills 
whomsoever he is made to attack ; decide, therefore, 
at once, and tell me which you will watch and strike 
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— the horse or Artybius himself.* His attendant 
answered, ‘I am ready to do both or either, and 
indeed whatever you command. But I will state 
to you what appears to me most conducive to your 
interest. A king and a general ought, I think, to 
engage with a king and a general; for if you 
vanquisli one who is a general your glory is great ; 
and, op the other hand, if he should vanquish you, 
which may the gods avert, to fall by a noble hand is 
but half the calamity, hut we servants should engage 
with other servants. As for the horse of Artybius do 
not fear it at all, for I promise you he shall never 
hereafter rear up against any man.’ ” When the 
two armies met, Artybius bore down upon Onesilaus, 
but when his horse threw his feet upon the shield of 
Onesilaus, the Carian struck him with a scythe and 
cut off his feet. The horse fell, and Onesilaus killed 
Artybius with his own hand. The loss of their 
general was a serious disaster for the Persian iaroops, 
dhd might have been expected to give victory to tho 
Cypriotes. But while prospects were thus favour- 
able Stesenor, tyrant of Curium, and the chief of 
the Salaminian chariots of war, both deserted to 
the enemies’ ranks. This treachery decided the day. 
Onesilaus, and the remaining Cypriotes, fought 
bravely to the last, but the army fell into disorder. 
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and was totally routed. Among the slain were 
Onesilaus and Aristocyprus, king of Soli, and son of 
Philocypms, whom we have mentioned in a preceding 
page as a friend of the Athenian Solon. 

The engagement by sea resulted in a brilliant 
victory gained by the lonians— the Samiotes espe- 
cially distinguishing themselves by their bravery. 
But the disaster on shore rendered the victory at sea 
useless to the cause of Onesilaus, and the Ionian 
fleet despairing of the position of affairs sailed back 
to Greece. 

The Persians restored Salamis to Gorgos, its former 
ruler, and proceeded to effect the subjection of the 
rest of the island. Soli made a lengthened resistance, 
after sustaining a siege of five months, and only 
yielding when the walls of the city were undermined. 

Thus ended the bold but unsuccessful effort of 
Onesilaus, to free his country from foreign domina- 
tion. 

The Persians followed up their victory over the 
Cypriotes by closely pressing the Ionian revolters. 
The fleet of the latter, when eoncentrated at Lade, 
near Miletus, numbered 353 ships, but there* was 
disunion and treachery amongst its chiefs. All was 
lost at Lad^, as it had been at Salamis, in Cyprus, by 
the desertion on the day of battle of a large part of 
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the fleet, and the heroic bravery of the remaming 
confederates was powerless to avert a ruinous defeat. 
This naval success led to the capture of Miletus, 
which may be said to have extinguished the Ionic 
revolt. The victors fully merited by their acts the 
name of “ barbarian,” which they received from the 
Greeks. Painful is the record of the cruelty and 
vandalism which followed upon the taking of Miletus, 
bht it enables us to understand the feelings of hatred 
which were aroused in the Greek people against the 
Person power. 

Herodotus informs us that the Phoenician fleet 

was ^distinguished at Lad6 by its zeal against the 

lonians, ^nd “ with it the Cyprians, who had lately 

been subdued.” Under the leadership of Gorgos, 

whom the Persians had reinstated in the kingdom of 

Salamis, Cyprus rapidly changed sides, and regained 

the favour of the Persian monarch by taking up arms 

against her recent allies. Eor about a century from 

this time we shall find Cyprus strongly attached 
<1 

to Persian interests, and the Hellenic sympathisers 
amongst its population weak and over-ridden. The 
mainstay of the Persian power in the island was 
undoubtedly the Phoenician settlement and kingdom 
of Citium. It is essential to bear in mind the change 
which had taken place in that settlement since the 
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fallen fortunes of Tyre. Citium was no longer a 
colony or dependency of Tyre — governed by tbe 
rulers of Phoenicia. Its kings were in all probability 
chosen from its inhabitants — ^bom in the island and 
with Cypriote associations. Hence they were now 
a Phoenico-Cypriote dynasty. In the efforts of 
Onesilaus, the Phoenician rulers of Citium probably 
little sympathised, although they did not actually 
oppose the Hellenic movement, and it is easy to 
conceive how clearly it was for the interest of Persia 
to strengthen the Phoenician party as a counte]^oi8e 
to the restless and turbulent spirit of the Greek popu- 
lation. In every future contest for the deliverance 
of the island A*om Persian domination, we, shall find 
the Phoenician element ranged against the Greek, and 
it is not too much to say that it was the Phoenician 
kingdom of Citium which preserved the island to the 
Persians during the fifth century b.c. ^ 

Under the influence of circumstances an important 
change had also come over the character of the Ph<e- 
nician race everywhere. Phoenicia no longer gloried 
in her commercial monopoly, which had always 
disposed her to live at peace with her neighbours. In 
the height of that commercial dominion which she 
enjoyed, we seldom find her extending her relations 
by force of arms, or being obliged to maintain them 
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by that means. It was gain which induced her 
people to settle in foreign lands, and the attractions 
of her commerce, communicating wealth and the 
luxuries to which it administers had ever been the 
key which gave these colonists a ready and welcome 
admission into the lands of their adoption. Only 
thus are we able to explain the fact that the Phoeni- 
cian colony of Citium had not earlier encroached 
upon the other little kingdoms in the island, which, 
with the support of Tyre, it might easily have 
annexed. But misfortunes had now befallen the 
mother country. Tyre and Sidon, ruined by suc- 
cessive disasters, were no longer the emporia]of the 
world’s commerce, and the importance of their 
merchants once called “Princes” was gone. The 
colonists ceased to acknowledge the claims of the 
mother country, and, in Citium, as everywhere else, 
thej^ obtained an independent position. But the 
commercial training of the race had not imparted 
tc^ it the force of character or the love of inde- 

t 

pendence which are essential to. greatness in either 
individuals or nations. The Phoenicians, when they 
ceased to be commercially great, became an abject 
race, and it was only by yielding a servile sub- 
mission to the so-called “barbaric” power then 
ruling the nations that the newly-created Phoeni- 
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cian kingdoms flourished, and in some cases ex« 
tended. It is instructive to notice how the more 
manly and independent power of Greece, when it 
had exterminated the P^sian dominion, walked 
rough-shod over every Phoenician kingdom in its 
way, and the race seemed at once to lose its identity 
as it had long before lost its individuality. 

After the decisive victory at Miletus there was 
a short respite from active hostilities on both sides, 
but Darius, the Persian king, was intent upon the 
conquest of Attica, To test the fidelity of his 
subjugated provinces, and to ascertain the amount of 
resistance which he might expect in his new schemes 
against Greece, he sent round ambassadors to demand 
earth and water,” the emblems of submission. 
Herodotus says, “all the islanders gave what the 
Persians demanded,” and wo may infer that the 
Cypriotes were amongst the number of those who 
thus acknowledged their bondage. The Atijenians 
and Spartans, however, boldly resisted the de- 
mands of the Persian ambassadors — daring, with a 
noble courage, to brave the threats of the powerful 
king who was at their doors with a countless army 
rather than acknowledge themselves to be slaves. 
In view of the common danger Athens and Sparta 
wisely laid aside their long-reigning jealousies, and 
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combined to uphold the cause of Grecian independ- 
ence. Against Attica Darius proceeded to direct all 
his power, and landed his army at the Bay of 
Marathon. The poverty of her resources and the 
smallness of the army which she could bring to 
oppose the invading force made the position of 
affairs desperate for Athens, but she was saved by the 
genius of her general and the patriotism of her 
•people. Led by Miltiades, the Athenian forces in 
B.c. 490 defeated the Persian army, and the glorious 
victqry of Marathon, perhaps without a parallel 
in the history of warfare, was the first severe check 
inflicted upon the Persian power. Smarting from 
his defeat Darius made vast preparations to punish 
Greece, which had not only dared to set him at de- 
fiance but had also broken the spell of the invincibility 
of his arms. Too intent upon the accomplishment 
of ^is design he diminished his garrisons in Egypt, 
and before he had been able to strike his intended 
b|ow at Greece the Egyptians under Mandolph, 

f 

B.c. 487, rose in revolt and asserted their independ- 
ence. Nothing daunted — only more aroused by this 
unexpected complication, Darius named Xerxes, his 
son, king of Persia, and prepared in person to carry 
out his gigantic plans. ‘*L’homme propose, Dieu 
dispose.” In the midst of his vast preparations death 
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struck down this self-styled “king of kings,” and 
thus averted the Persian vengeance from Greece a 
a little longer. 

Two years after the death of Darius, Xerxes de- 
spatched an expedition against Egypt, wiiich encoun- 
tered little resistance, and the unfortunate country 
paid for its three years of independence the hitter 
penalty of a foreign servitude made doubly more 
oppressive. The affairs of Egypt being thus satis- 
factorily settled, the power of Persia was turned 
against Greece with an energy of preparation su^h as 
the world had never yet witnessed. Pour years were 
occupied in assembling the vast forces which were to 
form this expedition, and it was only in the .fifth year 
that the huge agglomeration of all nations (computed 
by Herodotus at two millions of fighting men) began 
its march. 

Cyprus furnished 160 ships' to the fleet, which^was 
destined to second the operations of the land.foroes. 

In the number of the distinguished commanders Qn 

0 

the Persian side we find two Cypriotes —Gorges, 
king of Salamis, of whom we have read in con- 
nection with the revolt of OnesUaus ^and Timonax, 
son of Timagoras. Penthylus, son of Demonus, 
king of Paphos, went to join the expedition with 


^ Diod. Sic, b. ii. 
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twelve ships, but he was unfortunate enough to 
lose eleven in a storm off Sepias, and in the only 
one that escaped he was himself captured by the 
Greeks near Artemisium.’ 

While Leonidas, King of Sparta and his handful 
of men were baffling the whole Persian force at Ther- 
mopyl®, and yielding themselves as a noble ‘holo- 

f 

caust * on the altar of duty, the first encoimter be- 
;tween the Greek and Persian fieets took place near 
Artemisium. Although greatly outnumbered by 
their enemies the Greeks retired victorious from the 
scene of action and captured thirty ships. Amongst 
the captives Herodotus particularly mentions Philaon 
son of Chersis and brother of Gorgos king of Salamis, 
a man, he adds, highly esteemed in the Persian 
army.* This victory did not avert the fall of Athens, 
but Greece was delivered, in her last extremity, by 
a s^ond and more important success at sea. Porced 
to flee from Athens the Greeks defended with their 

r 

fleet the Isle of Salamis where their women had 

(I 

found a refuge, b.c. 480. In this desperate posi- 
tion, lions at bay, the Persian fleet attacked them, 
but* received .such a signal defeat that although 
victorious by land Xerxes was obliged to disperse 
his forces and, lest his communications should be 

^ Herodotus, chap, vil S5 98, 195. * Herodotus, chap. viii. S 11. 
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cut off, hurriedly withdraw from Greece with only a 
remnant of the vast horde which he had believed in- 
vincible. In this conflict off Salamis the Cypriotes 
took a part, but their conduct was unworthy, and 
justified the words of Artemisia when, warning the 
king not to risk an attack by sea, she said “You 
who are the best of men have bad slaves who are 
said to be in the number of your allies, such as 
the Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilicians and Pamphylians, 
who are of no use at all.” ' 

Upon his return into Asia Xerxes left his general 
Mardonius to prosecute the war against the Greeks, 
but misfortune continued to follow the Persian arms. 
Greek patriotism was rewarded by two* brilliant 
victories on the same day — one at Platea and the 
other at Mycale — which utterly demoralized the 
great Persian army and freed Greece from a detested 
foreign yoke. • 

Elated with their great success the Greeks took the 
offensive, and endeavoured to free from the Perskin 
domination those of their allies and friends who were 
still in a state of subjection. Eor this purpose the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians jointly equipped a fleet 
of 60 ships. Pausanias, the Spartan, was named the 
commander-in-chief and Aristides, the Athenian, 

^ Herodotus, chap. viii. § 68. Biod. Sic. b. ii. 18. 
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second in command, with Kimon as his lieutenant. 
This fleet sailed first to Cyprus, intending to free the 
island from the Persian garrisons which held it. 
Several of these garrisons were forced to retire, and 
the independence of some of the most important 
towns was temporarily secured. But the expedition 
was only partly successful. Dissension prevailed 
amongst its leaders, and the whole fleet was irritated 
* by the overhearing manners of Pausanias. Delegates 
wore sent to Sparta to demand his recall, upon the 
accusation of having accepted bribes from Persia. 
We may also easily conceive that this effort on the 
part of Greece did not receive the support and sym- 
pathy which it expected from the Cypriotes. Gorges 
who owed his position to Persia, and had already 
, distinguished himself by his zeal for her cause still 
reigned at Salamis. Amathus which had formerly 
opposed the outburst of Hellenic patriotism under 
Onesilaus, probably showed little sympathy with the 
eflterprise intrusted to Pausanias, and there can be 
no doubt of the part which the Pflilo-Persian kingdom 
of Citium took in the conflict. That the expedition 
was barren of worthy results is proved by the desire 
soon manifested to abandon the offensive measures 
which the allies had in a moment of enthusiasm 
joined to execute. Discouraged by results and 
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wearied with the turmoils of war, to which they had 
been subjected for many years, they began to long for 
peace and its quiet occupations. Persia for the mo- 
ment neither menaced nor provoked them, and while 
indulging in the gratifications of the present peace 
they put aside all tlioughts of the future. Contribu- 
tions in money they wore ready to give to support 
the alliance, but not contingents of men either for the 
army or the fleet. To this apathy Athens was the 
only exception. At the- head of her fleet was Kimon, 
young, patriotic, and ambitious — quietly preparing 
for his career of glory, so fraught with disaster to the 
Persian arms. Not discouraged by the indiffeisence 
of his allies, he took advantage of their luxurious 
longings to secure the preponderance of liis own 
state and obviate the disadvantages which had so 
often previously been experienced from divided com- 
mand. He accepted the money contributions which 
were readily offered in lieu of service, and einployed 
them to maintain the Athenian force, in the liighdbt 
efficiency. Into tile ships which were contributed 
without crews he put Athenians, and thus* establish- 
ing the superiority of his state by sea and land, he 
was able to command the fear and insure the tribute 
of the allies who preferred to sit at ease. Jealousy 
amongst her statesmen too often led to dissension 
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and irresolution in tlie councils of the republic of 
Athens, but the deeply-rooted hatred of Persia was a 
common bond felt by all and it insured enthusiastic 
sympathy for every scheme which proposed to 
injure the national enemy. 

Under the command of Kimon the Athenian fleet 
sought' out her enemies, and near the mouth of the 
river Eurymedon in Pamphylia gained most import- 
ant victories both by sea and land on the same day. 
Shortly after, while off the island of Cyprus, Kimon 
fell in with a Phoenician fleet of eighty ships and 
defeated it with severe loss. One hundred vessels, 
20,000 captives, and a vast amount of plunder were 
the prizes of this war. The moral effect upon the 
Athenians of these successes was immense; they re- 
gained their confidence, and adopted a boldly offensive 
policy, towards Persia. In 460 b.o. the Egyptians 
undter Tuaros, or Psammetichus as he was called 
by the Greeks, revolted from the Persian dominion. 
Uuring his struggle Tuaros invoked the aid of Athens 
and sent to the republic as aif equivalent for the 
solicited help seventy-two thousand bushels of wheat. 
The Athenians espoused his cause and ordered fifty 
gallies to be despatched to Egjrpt from the fleet under 
TTimn n. It is unnecessary that we should follow the 
fortunes of this little fleet as it fought its way up to 
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the walls of Memphis, maintained its position there 
till dislodged by the ynst army of Megahazus, and on 
the island of Prosopites kept its conquerors at bay 
for a whole year and a half, resisting till few remained 
to surrender. Undaunted by these disasters in Egypt, 
Kimon, in b.c. 460, equipped a fleet of 200 triremes 
and sailed for Cyprus, designing to wrest the island 
from Persia. As the stronghold of Persian influence 
his operations were directed against Citium, which he 
besieged by land. He met with an obstinate resist- 
ance. The town was probably able to keep open its com- 
munications by sea, and so received ample supplies, 
while the besiegers suffered from scarcity of provisions, 
which they could only obtain from the impoverished 
and probably not very sympathetic islanders. Dis- 
heartened by the position, the Athenians, ;t is 
said, sent a secret mission to consult the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon. “ Betum,” was the laconic re^y; 
“ Kimon is with me. ’ ’ The great Athenian died before 
Citium, (n.c. 449),* but by his special orders his deat^ 
was concealed from the troops. The siege was hastily 
raised and the army prepared to return to Athens. 
Fortune had not entirely abandoned the enterprise, 

^ Diodorus ,is in contradiciton with Thucydides in regard to the time of 
Kimon’s death, but we adopt the version of the former. See Grote, vol. v. 
part ii. 
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for on leaving the island the Athenians encountered 
a Fhosnician and Cilician fleet of 300 vessels. The 
battle, which was fought off Salamis, resulted in a 
most brilliant victory. A hundred Phoenician and 
Cilician triremes were tahen, and the rest sunk. 
Emboldened by their success the Athenian force 
landed from their ships and gained a second victory 
on shore over a Persian army. The objects of the 
enterprise had not been attained, but the fleet re- 
turned home without dishonour. Irreparable, how- 
ever, was the loss of Kimon to the cause of Greece. 
“ No man,” says Plutarch, “ did more than Nimon to 
reduce the power of Persia,” and by his death the 
Great lijonarchy was freed from its- most able and 
most inveterate enemy. Plutarch presumes that the 
remains of Kimon were carried to Athens, as a 
monument in his time still bore the name of “ Ki- 
mqpia ; ” but he adds that the people of Citium had a 
tomb of the great general which they held in venera- 
tion, having been ordered by the gods, in a certain 
famine, to honour and worship him as a superior being. 
Nothing was more natural than that these events 
should lead to the peace of Kallias. The decisive 
victories off Salamis demonstrated to Artaxerxes the 
power of the Athenian fleet and the impotence of his 
Phcenician and Cilician allies against it, while the 
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Athenians on their side, regretting the loss of their 
great general and discouraged by the small results 
of their efforts in Cyprus and Egypt, must have 
felt strongly disposed to abandon their aggressive 
policy against Persia. Thus both sides were dis- 
posed to peace, and neither felt strong enough 
to dictate hard terms to the other. The consequence 
was a peace between Persia and Greece which con- 
firmed the status quo. “ Athens agreed to relinquish 
Cyprus” (or rather her claim to it as an ally), 
' “ while the king consented to grant freedom to all 
the Greek cities on the Asiatic continent, and not 
to menace them by land or water. The sea was 
divided by the two powers. Persian ship^ of war 
were not to sail to the west of Phaselis in the 
Levant, or of the Cyanean islands in the Euxine; 
and Greek ships of war we may assume were not 
to show themselves east of these limits.” * , 

Cyprus, thus dissociated from Greece, lest all 
hope of freedom from the Persian yoke ; indeed *t 
is probable that the part of her population who 

possessed Hellenic sympathies had for some time^lost 

■ 

^ Rawlinson's Anc, Mon, voL iv, p. 490. Plutarch places this peace after 
the battles of the Eurymedon, b.c. 466, but I agree with Professor Kawlinson 
in his remarks at p. 483, note 13. It is right, however, to add that the 
existence of this peaoe is denied by several able writers on Greece. See 
Bulwer*s Athens, vol. ii, p. 374, for authorities. 
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influence in the island. When Pansanias with the 
Greek fleet visited its shores, the hopes of the party 
which had been crushed in the defeat of Onesilaus 
were revived; but only to be again disappointed 
upon the departure of the fleet. We have already 
said that the last expedition of Eamon apparently 
received bat little support from the islanders. This, 
undoubtedly, was a chief cause of the non-success 
of the effort ; and it possibly explains the fact that 
in' the peace of Kallias the interests of Cyprus were 
abandoned by Athens. We know little of the internal 
history of the island during this period. Its 
material prosperity had probably suffered from the 
agitation , and commotions consequent upon the 
struggle of Onesilaus and the various Greek expedi- 
tions. The result of these efforts for independence 
could not fail to be disastrous to native interests, 
and^o render more severe the pressure of the foreign 
yoke. .But the Phoenician party in the island, en- 
joying in a special manner the favour of Persia, 

t 

steadily grew more influential The Phoenician 
kingdom of Citium had annexed Idalium and 
Tamassus, both of which had been independent 
kingdoms ; and now early in the second half of the 
flfth century b.c. the throne of Salamis was usurped 
by a Phoenician. Salamis is generally spoken of as 
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a Greek kingdom claiming connection with the 
family of Teucer. But I am inclined to think that 
the dynasty was in reality CypriotCj and that 
Euelthou, Siromus, Chersis, and Gorges were 
natives of the island, and only Greek in as far as 
they may have had more sympathy with the Hellenic 
race than the Asiatic. This may explain why we 
have amongst the number a name so little Greek as 
Siromus, and a king so anti-Hellenic as Gorges. It 
suited Evagoras, as we shall shortly see, to justify his 
usurpation of the throne of Salamis by claiming de- 
scent from Teucer, and it was probably the studied 
endeavour of the Greek partisans in the island and 
their supporters in Greece, during the fifth century 
B.C., to disseminate amongst the people a belief in 
the early connection of the heroes of Greece with 
the island. Hence the traditions of this nature 
which were handed down to latter times; but^ihere, 
may have been small foundation in fact for these 
traditions. It appears to me better to regard jjhe 
population, up to the time of Evagoras, as containing 
two dominant elements— one Cyprian or native, with 
Greek proclivities — and the other Phoenician, essen- 
tially Asiatic. Each of these two races had its own 
peculiar alphabet mid language, and that they only 
were dominant is shown by the fact that of extant 
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coins of the island before Evagoras none bear inscrip- 
tions in other than the two characters, Phoenician 
and Cyprian. 

It was probably between b.C. 430 and b.c. 420, that 
an exiled Phoenician settled in Salamis and succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of its Cypriote ruler. The 
name of this Phoenician is not preserved to us, but 
wo are tdd that he enjoyed a position of very high 
trust, which he abused by betraying his benefactor 
and usurping to himself the throne. Nor do we 
kno\y how long this usurper reigned, but it was 
sufficiently long to cause a great change in the pros- 
perity and condition of the city. Every effort was 
made to . increase the Phoenician population, and 
doubtless to enrich it at the expense of the native 
Cyprian. The arts declined, commerce waned, in 
short in Salamis, as well as throughout the island, 
bar1)arism extended and a very dark period was 
reached. In the days of the commercial greatness of 
Tyre her population as colonists had ever been active 
agents of civilization, but it was not so in her de- 
cline, during the fifth century b.c. This was the 
period of Photoician supremacy in Cyprus and it 
was a period of intellectual darkness ^d material 
decline. The new dynasty was cut short by the 
conspiracy of Abdemon who slew its chief and 
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supplanted him on the throne. Abdemon is repre- 
sented by Theopompus as a Kitian and by Diodorus 
as a Tyrian, whilst some modem writers, amongst 
whom we may mention the Duke de Luynes, 
make him out to have been the King of Citium. 
I have been unable to trace the authority for 
this last supposition, and am strongly inclined to 
suppose it incorrect. It is improbable that the King 
of Citium should have been described by Theopompus 
as a “ Kitian ” or by Diodorus as a “ Tyrian ” seeing 
that Citium was one of the most important kingjloms 
in the island. Had Abdemon been king of Citium, 
Evagoras when he supplanted him would have encoun- 
tered a more determined resistance. Surely the 
successor of Abdemon on the throne of Citium would 
have made some effort to regain a possession which 
with the sanction of the great King of Persia had 
formed part of his kingdom. The designatioi^ of 
“ Kitian ” by Theopompus and “ Tyrian ” by Diodorus 
induce Morers to conjecture that Abdemon was^a 
Kitian living at ‘Tyre who had migrated from 
SaJamis during the Athenian preponderance there. 
Any conjecture on the subject seems to me un- 
necessary as there is no real inconsistency in the 
statements of the two ancient authors if we suppose 
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Abdemou to have been a Phoenician of dorian origin 
bom and brought up at Citium. In such a case he 
would be described by one author as a Kitian, to 
explain that he was not born at Salamis, and by 
another to indicate that although bom in Cyprus 
he did not belong to the native population of 
the island. 

The reign of Abdemon in Salamis was characterised 
by the most oppressive tyranny, and during it many 
distinguished citizens were banished from the island, 
or sought safety in voluntary exile. Amongst the 
number was Evagoras bora b.c. 446, who from the 
high esteem in which he was held by his fellow 

f 

citizens, was looked upon with suspicion by the 
tyrant. 

No mention is made in history of the immediate 
ancestors of Evagoras, but we are told that he boasted 
a ^scent from Teucer, the traditional founder of 
the Salaminian dynasty. Nor is any allusion made 
t%his being connected with the dynasty of Euelthon, 
as he probably was; or to his having been par- 
ticularly feared by Abdemon as having a claim to 

0 * 

the throne. B is not, however, as claimant to a 
throne which had belonged to his ancestors that we 
prefer to regard Evagoras ; it is as an able and 
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ambitious patriot, wbo, takiug advantage of the 
universal dissatisfaction which a cruel reign had 
engendered, strikes a fatal blow at the oppressor’s 
power, and both claims and receives the allegiance 
of the population which he thus liberates. 
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To Soli in Cilicia Evagoras had gone for safety 

» . 

from the hatred of Abdemon, and it was there that 
he prepared his future plans. They were hold but 
successful. With a small band of only fifty com- 
panions he landed in Cyprus, and marched straight 

t 

upon Salamis during the night. Taking the guards 
by surprise, he forced a passage into the city by a 
postern-gate, pushed his way at once to the palace, 
overpowered and slew Abdemon, and, after a short 
coiq^bat with the troops, found himself in possession 
of the^sity. Such is the meagre account preserved to 
xfs of this coup d'Siat. Boldly conceived and ably 
executed, it was thoroughly successful, for without 
doubt Evagoras had previously assured himself of 
the support and co-operation of a large number of 
the citizens. With the good-will oi^the populace 
Evagoras became Buler ih Salamis^ and by his 
moderation^ his justice, and his great administrative 
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powers, he rapidly improved the condition of his 
kingdom. As we proceed we shall have occasion to 
notice the prudence and tact which were so happily 
associated with his large ambition and his daring 
spirit. Through these qualities he succeeded in 
allaying the suspicions which his bold exploit 
naturally excited at the Persian Court. Doubtless 
he proflfered without delay the allegiance which 
Abdemon had yielded, and won over to his side, 
probably by wise diplomacy and discreet bribery, 
the chief satraps of Persia in his neighbourhpod. 
Most diligently did Evagoras improve the period 
of peace which by these means he enjoyed upon 
his accession to power. Under the Phoenigian rule 
the prosperity of the city had declined. Barbarous 
treatment had estranged from it Greek artisans 
and merchants, and a reign of terror had deprived 
the citizens of all feeling of security, either for lifj or 
property. The first task of Evagoras was to remedy 
these evils. In his administration of justice he wSiS 
firm without being cruel, and in his intercourse with 
his subjects he was conciliating and patient. His 
plans for the general good were carefully consideredj 
and they were executed under his own personal super- 
vision. Not only in his speech but even, we are told, 
in his appetite, he exhibited a self-restraint rarely 
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witnessed in those days. In the moderation which 
thus distinguished him he presented a striking 
contrast to most of the great men of Greece, who 
were speedily intoxicated by success. As the result 
of his wise and temperate policy> the agriculture 
and commerce of the little kingdom attained a high 
level of prosperity^ and wealth rapidly increased. 
It was" the especial care of Evagoras to augment 
the material power of his throne, with a view to 
which he succeeded in forming a respectable army 
and navy, in surrounding his city with fortifica- 
tions, and in improving its harbour. Thoroughly 
Hellenic in his sympathies, he desired to attract 
Greek settlers to his kingdom, and the events 
which were transpiriag in Greece contributed in 
an unexpected degree to the success of his efforts. 
The disastrous defeat at JEgospotami in b.c. 406, 
overwhelmed the Eepublic of Athens in ruin and 
despair. Of a too-confident and hitherto victorious 
^eet of 180 ships, only twelve escaped capture 
or destruction, in one of which was Konon the 
Athenian admiral. This hopeless remnant of a great 
fleet sought refuge at Salamis, and was hospitably 
received by Evagoras. Thus originated the friend- 
ship between Konon and Evagoras, which led to 
consequences of the greatest importance to Athens 
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— ^and indeed, chiefly contributed to her restoration. 
The hospitality of Evagoras was not empty-handed. 
Grants of land were made by him to his unfortu- 
nate guests, and Eonon and his friend Nikophemus, 
we are positively informed, married and had families 
in Salamis, This welcome induced many more of 
the distressed Athenians to emigrate to Salamis, 
seeking under the rule of Evagoras the peace and 
liberty which they no longer enjoyed at home. 
Especially large was the number of Athenian women 
who were glad to accept husbands in Cyprus. So 
extreme was the general distress in Athens, that 
some of her best citizens sold their female relatives 
for the necessaries of life. Thus we are informed 

t 

by an ancient author that Andokides sold a young 
Greek, his own cousin, to the despot of Kitium for 
a cargo of wheat. The infusion of Greek blood 
thus introduced into the population of Salamis and 
of Cyprus generally is an influence too often for- 
gotten in connexion with the strong tide of Hellenism 
■vfbich now set in upon the island. Its immediate 
result, under the wise administration of Evagoras, 
was to improve the arts, increase learning, and 
excite a taste for the refinements which specially 
distinguished the society of Athens. 

■Such were the peaceful activity and material 
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progreis of Salamis during the last decade of the 

fifth century b.c. What transpired in the other 

hingdoms of the island during that period is little 

known to us, hut in them, as in Salamis, we may 

presume that there was a marked diminution in 

Fhoenician influence, and a growth of self-government 

consequent upon a less active interference on the part 

of Persia in her distant provinces. Darius Nothus 

had been fully occupied at home in suppressing a 

revolt of the Medes which took place in b.c. 408, and 

the struggle between Cyrus and Artaxerxes which 

followed upon the death of Darius in b.c. 404, was 

only brought to a close in b.c. 401 by the defeat 
« 

and death of Cyrus. Cyprus was not called upon to 
engage in these conjflicts, and, saving the payment of 
the customary tribute, she felt the burden of her 
foreign domination but little. The influence of 
La^demonia was supreme in Greece, but her abuse 
of her^ position was fanning into a flame discontent 
a(ad hatred amongst her allies. Even to Persia 
the arrogance of her generals • became insupport- 
able, and one of them, Derkyllidas, to gratify a 
personal animosity, imprudently made war upon 
Tissaphemes and Pharnabazus, influential satraps of 
the Great King. This war, which lasted from b.c. 
899 to 896, proved favourable to the Spartan arms, 
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and the satraps were forced to conclude a treaty of 
peace, which, however, they only respected for a 
few months. The dispute meantime assumed more 
extensive proportions. Persia espoused the cause of 
the satraps with energy. At her invitation Athens 
and its Mends ranged themselves against Sparta, 
eagerly seizing the opportunity of restoring their 
fallen fortunes, and of contributing to humble the 
power which had vanquished them at i^gospotami. 
Konon and Evagoras were amongst the foremost. 
Through the representations of Pharnabazus and 
Evagoras a grant was obtained from the Persian 
king to equip a fleet in Cyprus and Phoenicia, 
and its command was entrusted to Konon. While 

ft 

a larger fleet was preparing in Phoenicia, Konon 
sailed from Salamis with forty ships. But chiefly 
from the jealousy of the Persian officers under 
him Konon’s first campaign was destitute of resists. 
The Lacedemonian fleet was rapidly growing in 
numbers whilst its enemies were weakened by dig- 
union. Evagoras foresaw the dangers of the situ- 
ation and strongly urged Konon to make a per- 
aanal visit to the Persian monarch with a view 
to obtaining a more independent command and 
more extensive means. The mission was emin- 
ently successful, and proved to be one of those 
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energetic moves which jfrequently save a losing 
cause. Pharnabazus was associated with Konon 
in the joint command ; and great efforts were made 
to increase the fleet under their orders. Evagoras, 
deeply interested himself in this expedition, con- 
tributed several triremes to the fleet, and even 
served personally on board. In August of B.C. 
394 a severe conflict took place at Knidus between 
the hostile fleets, in which victory signally declared 
itself on the side of the Athenians and Persians. 
The Spartan fleet was nearly destroyed, and by 

f. ^ 

this decisive defeat Lacedemonia lost all the mari- 
time advantages which, eleven years before, she had 
gained at ./Egospotami.^^ So much had Evagoras 
contributed to bring about this result that we 
can easily understand the gratitude of the Athen- 
ians towards him. Ho was declared a citizen of 
Athens and a statue was erected in his honour. In 
some rpspects Evagoras, even more than Konon, had 
been the restorer of the fallen fortunes of Athens. 
Konon certainly was the instrument, but his 
plans would have been impossible without the aid 
of tiie despot nf Salamis. The indomitable energy 
of Evagoras — ^his wisdom and his unflagging per- 
severance — characteristics which we find him after- 
wards displaying so remarkably in struggles purely 
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personal — ^were of the highest advantage to Konon. 
In his subsequent operations for the extension of 
Athenian influence Evagoras continued urarmly to 
sympathise, and upon one occasion vre find him 
even going further. To weaken the power of 
Sparta Konon desired to alienate from her the 
important co-operation of Dionysius the tyrant of 
Syracuse, then in the zenith of his power. Eor 
this purpose an Athenian envoy was commissioned 
to proceed to Syracuse. Evagoras threw all his 
'influence into the scale to indhce Dionysius to 
accept the proffered alliance, and proposed to 
cement the mutual friendship by giving him his 
sister in marriage.^ The negotiations, however, 
were not successful. 

Unable to make head against the growth of the 
Athenian power, Sparta endeavoured by diplomacy 
to estrange the Persian court from the side of^her 
^emy. Through her envoy, Antalkidas, she de- 
clared herself ready to enter into a treaty of pcage 
with Persia, and to* abandon to that power all the 
Qfreeks on the Continent of Asia, requiring only that 
absolute autonomy should be guaranteed to all Greek 
cities, both insular and continental. The proposi- 
tion was tempting to the King of Persia, who, 

1 Qrote, EUt Grttee, chap. 75. 

H 
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caring neither for Athens nor Sparta except as in- 
struments to attain his objects, could msh nothing 
better than such a general weakening of Grecian 
power as was sure to result from the absolute 
autonomy of every city, and the consequent want 
of cohesion amongst them. Athens and her allies 
made the most earnest efforts to defeat the aim of 
Spartan diplomacy, and commissioned Konon to pro- 
, ceed to Tiribazus, the Satrap of Ionia, to represent 
their views. Tiribazus had evidently been bought 
over by Sparta. Ostensibly he appeared simply to act 
as an intermediary to communicate the propositions 
to Artaxerxes, but secretly he gave the Spartans a 
grant of ^ money with which to strengthen 'their fleet. 
On the pretext of- treachery to the interests of the 
Great King ho caused Konon to be arrested and 
detained in prison. According to one account 
Kcgion was put to death in prison, and to another, 
he escaped to Evagoras, in Salamis, where he shortly 
qfterwards died of sickness. The latter story Mr. 
Grote considers undoubtedly the true one. These 
events happened in b.c. 392 , and it was about 
the same time that the relations between Evagoras 
and the court of Persm became entangled. Un- 
fortunately this most interesting period in the 
history of Evagoras is not made clear to us by 
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ancient authors. Suddenly we find him in anta^o> 
nism with the power to wliich for so many years he 
had yielded a willing tribute of allegiance, with 
which his “relations” had been not only intimate 
but influential, and to oppose which alone seems 
aii act of great foolhardiness on his part. What 
led to this sudden change history leaves us to 
conjecture. It was “ without any provocation,” says 
Mr. Grote, “ and at the very moment when he was 
profiting by the zealous services of Evagoras that 
the Great King treacherously began to manoeuvre 
against him, and forced him into the war in self- 
defence.” The more general statement in modern 
writers is, th&t Evagoras revolted from Persia, seek- 
ing to make himself sole master of the island, and 
thus brought down upon himself her vengeance. 
The important question is, whether Evagoras, 
through an extravagant ambition, voluntarily threw 
down the gaimtlet against Persia. We may get 
some light upon this point if we consider carefully 
the events which happened in Cyprus in connection 
with Konon. We have seen Evagoras and Kpnon 
constantly acting together, especially from B.o. 396 ; 
associated in all their relations with Persia on 
l^half of Athens, and only a year before this, 
Evagoras was interesting himself powerfully in the 

H 2 
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negotiations of Konon with Syracuse. In the eyes 
of Persia, and also in those of Sparta, Konon and 
Eyagoras were one, Evagoras the counsellor and 
Konon the executor. We have shown that Konon 
was violently deprived of his liberty by Tiribazus, 
the secret friend of Sparta, and we may fairly pre- 
sume that this was accomplished through the machi- 
» 

nations of Antalkidas, wlio designed to discredit 
•Athens in the eyes of Persia, Sparta may have 
associated Evagoras in the treachery attributed to 
Konon, as thereby she would discredit at the 
Court of Persia the powerful monarch who had 
been the prop and counsellor of Athenian policy. 
Konon was in the hands of TiribazUs, and fell at 
once under his power, hut Evagoras, either more 
wary, or because he was distant, was enabled to 
stand to his defence. The course of after-events is 
all ^strongly in favour of this supposition. Tiri- 
bazus,* we are told, was detained at the court of 
Persia, concerting measures against Evagoras, prov- 
ing the strong personal interest which he felt in 
their execution. It was only when Tiribazus suc- 
ceeded in getting himself named to the command 
of the Persian expedition that its operations became 
active. As soon as he was removed from the 
command his successor made peace with Evagoras, 
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although the position of the latter was then well- 
nigh hopeless. The destroyer of Konon was there- 
fore the moving spirit in. all the measures of Persia 
against Evagoras, probably instigated by Sparta. 
It is right, however, to state another possible view. 
We may suppose that Evagoras revolted against 
Persia while Konon was at the court of Tiribazus, 
and that from the known intimacy between the 
two men Konon was charged with sympathising in 
or assisting the projects of one who had declared 
himself an enemy to Persia. In this view w^f are 
forced to suppose Evagoras embarking singly upon a 
hopeless enterprise inconsistent with his usual wis- 
dom, for before entering upon such a course he 
should have endeavoured to assure the co-operation 
of Athens in a united effort. It is highly im- 
probable, also, that Evagoras determined upon such 
a course without his intimate friend Konon being 
previously aware of it, and if the latter knew, it 
is inconceivable that he should have exposed him- 
self to the risk of* visiting the court of Tiribazus. 
My first conjecture appears to me the more probable, 
and it has the additional merit of being entirely 
consistent with the remarks of Isocrates, a con- 
temporary, when he says that Evagoras “ was 
forced” into the struggle with Persia, while he 
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was labouring zealously in the cause of the Great 

King.^ 

We do not know what form the opposition, of 
Persia to Evagoras took; but if it was marked by 
any such animus as we hnd evident in the treatment 
of Konon, we may suppose that it was intended 
to depose Evagoras and obtain possession of his 
person. At all events, we find Evagoras at once 
.occupied in hostile measures. His first efforts seem 
to have been to raise the wliole island in revolt, 
and ,to urge the various kingdoms to disown alle- 
giance to Persia, as Onesilaus had done a century 
earlier. Whether, as is generally supposed, he at- 
tempted jto make himself king of the^ whole island 
it is difficult positively to determine ; perhaps he 
only endeavoured to induce the heads of the other 
kingdoms to enter into an offensive and defensive 
treaty with him against Persia, refusing tribute or 
allegiance. Wo are told that he endeavoured to 
attain his object by persuasion — a mode little likely 
to be successful if he proposed to depose the 
reigning kings and assume their prerogatives. Pos- 
sibly his efforts were confined to urging them to 
make common cause with him against Persia. 
Amathus, Kitium, and Soli turned a deaf ear to his 


^ Isocratcfi', Or, k. 
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persuasions. Under the guidance of a Prince called 
Agyris they refused to abandon their connection 
with Artaxerzes, and when Evagoras proceeded to 
use force they appealed to the Great King for 
succour. Their request was acceded to, and Hec- 
tomnus. King of Caria, and Antophrades, were in- 
structed to organise an army and fleet to oppose 
Evagoras. The latter, however, was so fortunate as 
to secure the friendship of Hectomnus, who not only 
kept back the expedition but even secretly gave 
Evagoras a present of money. 

Such was the position of affairs in b.c. 390. We 
suppose that Evagoras broke off relations with Persia 
in B.C. 392, shortly after the arrest of Konon. *The 
following year was spent in military preparations, 
and endeavours to persuade the other kingdoms in 
the island to join him. The base treatment by Tiri- 
bazus of his friend Konon, probably again an exi]^ at 
his court, must have had its influence in determining 
the action of Evagoras, and it was reasonable thqt 
Athens should strongly resent the treatment of her 
ainbassador. Much has been said of the magnani- 
mity of the Athenians, in interesting themselves in 
the cause of Evagoras when it was so disadvantageous 
td them to provoke the hostility of Persia, but what 
should we think of a nation whicli could abandon its 
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ambassador to illegal imprisonment, perhaps even 
death, and still remain on terms of amity with the 
power that comniitted the outrage? Doubly base, 
would such a course on the part of Athens have been 
towards Konon, her chief general and most import- 
ant citizen. We are not surprised therefore to learn 
that in n.c. 390 Athens despatched a small fleet of 
ten triremes to the succour of Evagoras. The fate 
• of this mission Avas, however, unfortunate. On its 
way it was met by a Lacedemonian fleet of twenty- 
seven triremes under Teleutias, and both ships and 
men were captured. Evagoras had probably in- 
duced the Atlienians to send this fleet to enable him 

i' 

to overcome the resistance of Amathus, Xitium, and 
Soli, strong places tipon the sea coasts, whose means 
of opposition were inexhaustible as long as they 
could keep open their communications by sea and 
assure themselves of succour from the Phoenician 
fleet. • All three cities were strongly fortified, 
Amathus on the seaboard was’ well-nigh impreg- 
nable to assault from the land-side. Kitium, as 
we ^ have seen, had successfully withstood a long 
siege imder Kimon; and Soli, in the revolt of 
Onesilaus, had during five months resisted a large 
and victorious Persian army. To operate offen- 
sively against these cities the fleet of Evagoras 
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was> altogether inadequate, but he redoubled his 
efforts to overcome this weakness. New triremes 
were built, and after two years of preparations, 
assisted by a small fleet under Chabrias, which 
Athens again sent to his aid, he was enabled to 

reduce the refractory cities to submission. It is not 

\ 

improbable that he attached them to his kingdom. 

Master of the whole island either as real king or as 
head of a confederation of its kings, and possessing a 
considerable fleet and well-appointed army, Evagoras 
felt himself strong enough to undertake offepsive 
operations abroad. In his conflict with Amathus and 
Kitium he must have discovered that so long as Tyre 
was attached to Persia it was a formidable enemy 
to his peace, and might prove fatal to him if co- 
operating with a Persian fleet. Such, doubtless, were 
the considerations which led him to weaken or attach 
the town of Tyre to his side. Its position •was 
especially strong, it had already given great. opposi- 
tion to Assyrian conquerors, and later on it vjas 
to prove a diflleult nut for the Macedonian 
Alexander to crack. By a sudden and spirited 
assault Evagoras made himself master of the town, 
and appears to have secured the sympathies of its 
inhabitants, for we find that the Tyrians after- 
wards furnished him with twenty ships in his 
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conillct with Persia. His iafluence seems even to 
have penetrated into the interior of Syria, for we 
read that an Arab king, supposed to be of Idumea, 
also sent him troops.^ He also estranged s6me of 
the towns on the Cilioian territory from their allegi- 
ance to Persia. But he was fortunate enough to 
secure a still more valuable' ally in Achoris, king of 
Egypt. 'That country had thrown off its< allegiance 
to Persia under Nephcrites II., or Psammetichus, and 
troubles ’nearer home had prevented the groat king 
from, reasserting his supremacy. Fully alive to the 
advantage which Egypt derived from a continuance 
of the struggles of Persia with its otlier provinces, 

i. 

Nepheriteip had sent 100 triremes and 500,000 mea- 
sures of wheat to aid .Sparta in lier conflict with Konon 
and Phamabazus. Carrying out the same policy, 
Achoris, successor to Nepherites, espoused the cause 
of l^vagoros, fully appreciating the gain to Egypt if 
by the independence, of Cyprus, a barrier could bo 
reused between her and Persia. The contingent 
of Achoris was fifty ships of war^ and a large supply 
of corn and money. , : 

c 

Such was the strong position which Eyagoras had 
created for himself during the five ye^ of Persian 
inaction. Possessed of powerfvil resources at home 

* HiiWliHSOu'B Ane, Monarekies^ Vol. x. [x 5:25, note 9* 
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and in alliance with all the important towns around 
him, he was looked upon as the great centre of all 
opposition to the great king. He possessed a fleet of 
200 triremes — a considerable and well-appointed 
army — ^his power was supreme throughout the island, 
and he had for allies, Athens, Egypt, and Tyre. 

While matters were thus prospering in Cyprus a 
most unfortunate event happened in Greece. After 
six years of negotiation the treaty of “ Antalkidas ” 
was at length formally ratified by Artaxerxes. It 
established peace between Greece and Persia,^ and 
obliged the former to abandon all interest in the 
Greeks of Asia and CyiJrus. Not only did this treaty 
deprive Evagoras of Athenian assistance, but, what 
was far more serious, it left the vast forces which his 
enemy had called together, and which, according to 
Diodorus, amounted to 300,000 men, including cavalry, 
free to fall upon him. This vast army coacentrj|.ted 
in Cilicia, opposite to Cyprus. Eoreseeing the diffi- 
culties which would be encountered in victualling 
such a multitude of men, Evagoras despatched his 
fleet to intercept the supiflies arriving by sea, and the 
movement was so far successful as to cause much 
temporary discontent in the enemy’s ranks. At 
length in B.C. 386, the Persian fleet set sail. Tiri- 
b^zus had succeeded in getting himself named head of 
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the expedition with Orontas in joint command of the 
troops, and Gaos, brother-in-law to Tiribazus, as 
admiral of the fleet. It was off Kitium that Gaoi 
encountered the fleet of Evagoras, and a fierce 
struggle ensued. Victory at first inclined to the side 
of Evagoras, and several of the Persian vessels were 
taken and sunk. Gaos, however, succeeded in rally- 
ing his' ships, and bearing down furiously upon the 
^Cypriotes he turned the fortunes of the day and 
spread havoc amongst the Cyprian fleet, wliich for 
a brief space had thought itself victorious. The 
Cypriotes gave way in the greatest disorder, and the 
contest resulted in their total discomfiture with 
frightful doss. 

Before this naval engagement Evagoras is said to 
have gained some successes over the Persians by land, 
but the loss of his fleet was disastrous to his fortunes. 
Thck Persians had now undisputed command at sea, 
and could throw troops into the island at any point. 
T,licir first attack was made against Kitium, which 
they succeeded in taking. Unable longer to main- 
tain the field, Evagoras retired within the walls of his 

t 

own city, Salamis. He was followed by the Persian 
army, which proceeded to besiege the^ city by land 
while the harbour was watched by the Persian fleet. 
The position seemed a hopeless one for Evagoras, but 
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lie prepared to hold out to the last extremity. Appre- 
ciating rightly the impossibility of the struggle with 
Ms present resources, he entrusted the defence of 
Salamis to his son Prytagoras, and evading the 
Persian fleet with ten ships, sailed for Egypt to solicit 
fresh succour. We can easily imagine the arguments 
with which he urged his cause hut, unfortunately, 
they were unsuccessful. It was easy to foresee that 
the fall of Cyprus would he followed as it was by the 
subjection of Egypt, but it required a mind far 
superior to that of Achoris to comprehend the neces- 
sity of making heavy sacrifices to avert dangers only 
in anticipation. Erom a cause which now seemed 
desperate all ‘sought to retire, and when JBvagoras 
returned to Cyprus he found the position hardly 
tenable any longer. Salamis still held out, but 
there was small chance of ultimate deliverance. 
Unexpected events, however, came to the aid of 
his desperate fortunes. The resistance which the 
Persians had encountered was most severe, and it h^d 
continued during fully two years from the time of 
the naval engagement off Kitium. The cost of the 
W'ar to the Persians had been enormous, exceeding 
according to Isocrates 600,000 talents. This circum- 
stance, and the protracted nature of the struggle 
induced Tiribazus to treat with Evagoras. He drew 
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up conditions of peace, by which Evagoras was to 
relinquish all his conquests and retain only the 
sovereignty of Salamis upon payment of a tribute itb 
the King of Persia^ -and promise of obedience as a 
subject to his Lord. The proud spirit of Evagoras 
could not brook the last condition. He was ready to 
relinquish his conquests and to pay a tribute, but he 
refused to acknowledge himself the subject of Persia. 
IJotwithstanding the helplessness of his position he 
rejected the terms of peace and prepared to fight 
to the last. “Fortune favours the brave.” From 
some cause unknown to us (perhaps the result 
of a wily diplomacy, in which we have already 
seen that Evagoras was a master) jealousy broke out 
between Orontas and Tiribazus, the two Persian 
commanders. The former accused the latter of dis- 
affection to the king, which resulted in the recall 
ofeTiribazus and in Orontas receiving the chief 
command. Persia was desirous of terminating the 
war, being engaged in an expedition against the 
Cadusians, which was proving most unsuccessful; 
and Artaxerxes was probably also anxious to bring 

c 

llie Cypriotes to submission in order that he might 
be free to carry out his larger designs upon Egypt. 
Shortly after his promotion Orontas reopened nego- 
tiations with Evagoras—modified the distasteful 
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clanser in the peace proposed by Tkibazus, and in- 
stead of having to yield obedience “ as a subject to 
his Lord/’ Evagoras was privileged to communicate 
with the great king as one sovereign with another. 
Thus in b.c. 381 ended, honourably for Lvagoras, 
this desperate struggle. He had been ten years in 
antagonism with I’ersia, and during six years of that 
period he had maintained a most unequal : conflict 
with heroism rarely excelled. Unfortunately history 
has preserved for us few details of the war, but 
enough is known of the relative position of the com- 
batants to justify us in giving, credit to Evagoras 
for indomitable perseverance, and all the highest 
qualities of generalship,* ^ * , 

^ The chronology of the time is veiy ohscnrc, and great difference of 
opinion has prevailed as to the date of the beginning and the close of the war. 
I have adopted, within one year, the dates given by Mr. Grote, and have 
been guided in this by a regard to the two events which are positively 
detennined, viz, the first succour received from Greece in n.c. 300, arA the 
ratiiicatipn of the Peace of Antalkidas in n.c. 387. I have supposed that 
previous to the arrival of the first fleet from G^pece Evagoras had endeavoured 
by persuasion to rally to his side the various kingdoms of the Jsland, and 
from this starting-point I arrange the cvent.s in the following order : — 

B.C, .... 

391, Evagoras in declared opposition to Persia. • 

390. Athenian expedition despatched to bis aid, but captured by the Laco- 
demomans. . . > 

388, Second Athenian expeditibn under Chabrias. 

38T; of Peace of Antnlkidaa, o»d preparations by Tiribazus for 

his descent upon Cyprus. 
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Evagoras reigned prindpally in Salamis for some 
time after these events. Apparently about the third 
year of the 101st Olympiad (b.c. 374) a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his 
life, which was detected, and the conspirator was 
forced to seek safety in flight. The subsequent 
tragedy is well described by Mr. Grote in the follow- 
ing terms — “ Nikokreon left behind him a youthful 
Aaughter in his harem under the care of a eunuch 
(a Greek bom in Elis) named Thrasydeus, who, full 
of vindictive sympathy in his master’s cause, made 
known the beauty of the young lady both to Eva- 
goras himself and to his son Pnytagoras, the most 
distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant 
defence of Salamis' against the Persians. Both of 
•them were tempted, each unknown to the other, 
to make a secret assignation for being conducted to 
beg chamber by the eunuch ; both of them were 


B.C. • 

386. Naval conflict off Kitium. 

385. Salamis besieged. 

384, Visit of Evagoias to Egypt for succour. 

383. Negotiations mth Tiribazus. 

3d2.«Becall of Tiribazus. 

381. Treaty concluded with Orontas. 

It will be admitted that the preparations for such e^^ast expedition as 
Tiribazus got together required a considerable time, and as naval opetations 
were difficult in winter, it is impossible to suppose that the naval conflict off 
KiUum could take place before the spripg or summer of 6.c. 386. 
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assassinated by his hand.* Thus perished ” adds Mr. 
Grote, “a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelli- 
gence, remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian 
despots, and forming a strong contrast in this respect 
with his contemporary, Dionysius, whose military 
energy is so deeply stained by crime and violence.” 

We could have wished that the circumstances 
of the death of Evagoras had been more befitting a 
life so remarkable and a character so distinguished. 
He is the central figure in the history of Cyprus — 
the most important which her annals present tp us. 
An elaborate view of his character is supplied to us 
by Isocrates, and although wo admit the probability 
of exaggeration in the praises of the panegyrist, it 
must be acknowledged that even the meagre account 
which we possess of the events of his life and reign 
suffices to attest that Evagoras was a man of no 
common powers and deserves to be enshrined among 
the heroes of the past. He was of the rare 4ype of 
self-made men who ascend the stream to power in 
spite of a strong and continual current against them. 
That he became despot of Salamis was due to an 


^ In its details the story of the assassination is told differently by Theo- 
^ pompus, Aristotle, and Diodorus.—See note in Mr. Grote’s Hist, of Greece^ 
chapk IxxvK, where he gires what appear conclusive reasons for preferring the 
account of Theopompus. 


I 
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audacious and successful venture, but even in that 
position he might have remained insignificant. 
To the fame of being a successful adventurer he 
proceeded to add the higlier merit of being a 
temperate, just, and skilful administrator, exhibit- 
ing the proofs of his talent by causing prosperity to 
blossom in his little kingdom. Nor was liis infiu- 
ence confined to the limited sphere of his own 
possessions. Athens found in him a wise coun- 
sellor and a steady ally, who, by his wisdom 
more, than by his power, was instrumental in 
restoring her fallen fortunes. Thoroughly imbued 
with Hellenic sentiments, he could never feel sym- 

c. 

pathy with the barbarian power of Persia; but it 
evinces the sound balance of his mind that he knew 
to conceal what it would have been madness to de- 
clare, and was sagacious enough to use to advantage 
a power whose supremacy he might regret but could 
not ignore. In this view his influence, before the 
war and after it, at the Persian court and with its 
satraps proves him to have been an able and 
suc^ssful diplomatist. But it was in the great 
struggle forced upon him, apparently in self-defence, 
that the highest qualities of the man are exhibited. 
His extensive preparations and the alliances which 
he made beSpeak energy, foresight, and combination 
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of the highest order, and his brilliant expedition 
against Tyre was a second outburst of that adven- 
turous spirit which had led him with a handful of 
men to quit Cilicia and crush Ahdemon. Later on, 
when hemmed in by a force compared with which 
his resources were pigmy, his resolution to seek 
fresh aid from Egypt by personal intercourse was the 
act of a man who in adversity could rise to supremo 
efforts. Happily in this conflict against seemingly 
irresistible force the curtain falls on the partial 
triumph of a proud spirit which had courageously 
elected to die fighting rather than to live in dis- 
honour. 



CHAPTER VII. 


DEATH or EVAGOHAS TILL ANNEXATION BY EOME. 

f 

The reign of Evagoras forms an important epoch 
in the history of Cyprus. In the fifth century b.c. 
Fhcenician influence was paramount in the island, 
but the power of Persia, upon urhich it was based, 
was gradually sinking. Through the efforts of 
Evagpras a fresh infusion of Greek blood began with 
the fourth century, and Hellenic proclivities, tastes, 
and refinements speedily spread. This influence is 
evident not only in political tendencies and sym- 
pathies, but in the arts, inscriptiens, and monuments 
of Cyprus. While the Phoenician element thus 
only dedlined, the old Cyprian became entirely merged 
in the new Hellenism. It is remarkable that we 
have hardly any Cyprian inscriptions which appear 
to be contemporaneous with the close of the reign of 
Evagoras. Till that period the legends upon the coins 
of the island were either in Cyprian or Phoenician, 
now we find them only in Greek or Phcenician. The 
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fusion wMcli had gradually been going on for some 
centuries between the native Cyprian and Greek 
populations was at length consummated, and the two 
elements are no longer distinguishable in history. 

The stormy and chequered reign of Evagoras was 
succeeded by the uninterruptedly peaceful one of 
his second son Nicocles. In the struggle between 
Persia and Egypt, which was carried on during it, 
Nicocles took no part, nor was he at all engaged in 
any foreign conflict. The little kingdom of 
Salamis had need of peace. Its revenues had* been 
greatly exhausted during the long and severe con- 
flict through which it had so recently passed, and 
it required a wise and peaceful government to 
repair its fortunes. Such an administration, ac- 
cording to Isocrates, it found under Nicocles. A 
ruined treasury was restored to order by the 
strictest economy; and by this means, w^ are 
told, the debts of the state were provided for 
without an increase of the burdens upon its 
subjects. Under this frugal government Salamis 
rapidly gained in wealth, and at the close of the 
reign of Nicocles she was acknowledged to be the 
most opulent city in the island. The friendship 
which had subsisted between Athens and Evagoras 
whs maintained without diminution by Nicocles 
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and attested by many tokens of distinction. TJnr 
fortunately, however, there is a dark side to the 
picture which Isocrates has painted to us of his 
pupil and benefactor, Mcocles, and we fear that 
the laudable qualities which distinguished the early 
years of his reign became clouded by the growth of 
vices engendered by a life of ease and opulence. 
Theopompus and Anaximenes describe Nicocles as 
revelling in all kinds of luxurious excesses, and 
speak of him as vying with Stration, King of 
Sidou, in the costly splendour of his entertain* 
ments and the extravagance of his sensual in* 
dulgences. By these vices, and the disorders 
which they induced, he exasperated his sub* 
jects, and at length roused them to insurrection. 
Dethroned by his people, he was cast into prison 
and appears there to have perished by a violent 
death in b.c. 361. Nearly a quarter of a century 
had elapsed since the death of Evagoras, but history 
furnishes us with no materials by which we can 
judge of the internal condition of the island during 
that , period. Maintaining a strict neutrality in 
the war between Persia and Egypt, Cyprus must, 
from her position, have profited lately in the 
supply of the necessaries which the extensive 
Persian force required, and which ^m her position 
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and fertility the island was peculiarly able to 
furnish. The increase of wealth from this source 
doubtless contributed to the prosperity and growth 
of luxuriousness which we have seen prevail at 
Salamis, and probably also throughout the rest of 
the island. There is no surer test of the art and 
wealth of an age than its currency, and the later 
coins of Evagoras and those of Nicocles are the 
finest which Cyprus produced. . Their workman- 
ship is in the best Greek style, and the prevalence 
of statues in gold attests the general wealth of 
the population. 

Nicocles was succeeded by Evagoras II, Pro- 
fessor Bawlinson^ calls him son of Evagoras I. 
without, however, quoting his authority ; but I am 
inclined to suppose that he was the son of Nicocles. 
The character of the new king was still worse than 
that of his predecessor, and the abuses of hi» ad- 
ministration early led the Salaminians to depose 
him and name in his place a relative called 
Pnytagoras.^ By some authors this Pnytagoras 
is said to have been the son of Evagoras I., whom 

’ Eawlinson^s Anc. Monarchiet, voL iv. p. 635. 

. * Some coilfuBiaa has siisen as to the name of this king, many authors^ 
attd Mr. Qt^te amongst them, having styled him Protagoras, bat iixim coins 
the name is clearly shown to have been Pnytagoras.--See an able paper by 
Mar, Pierides read to the Numismatic Society of London, 1869. 
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lie left in command of his army during his visit to 
Egypt. We have already spoken of the murder of 
Pnytagoras simultaneously with that of his father, 
and independently of this story it is improbable that 
the commander of the Salaminian army in 884 
B.c. was the same individual who in b.c. 332 took 
part in the siege of Tyre as an ally of Alexander 
the Great. It is more probable that he was the 
second son of Nicoclcs. The deposed monarch 
(Evagoras II,) fled to Carina, and invoked the assist- 
ance .of Artaxerxes Ochus, King of Persia. While 
these events were transpiring Artaxerxes had led 

his first expedition into Egypt, which proved so un- 

\ 

successful, that, as Sharpe says, “ He returned home 
laughed at by the lEgyptians and his own allies.” 
Encouraged by the display of Persian weakness in 
I'^gypt, Cyprus, under Pnytagoras, again raised the 
standard of revolt, asserted her independence, and 
refused .payment of the customary tribute to Persia. 
Her independence was however of short duration, 
for Artaxerxes promptly prepared for a second 
attack upon Egypt, and designed first to reduce to 
submission the revolted Cypriotes. The latter 
task he intrusted to Idrieus, Kin^ of Caria. 
Idrieus equipped a fleet of forty ships, and with 
them an army of eight thousand men under 
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command of Phokion the Athenian and the de- 
throned Evagoras.' By some writers it has been 
doubted whether this Phokion was the distinguished 
Greek general and friend of Isocrates, whom they 
have thought incapable of hiring himself to sub- 
jugate an ancient ally of Greece. But zeal for the 
interests of Evagoras— son of tho benefactor of 
Isocrates— may have influenced Phokion, and this 
is the more probable, seeing that he was associ- 
ated in command with that son whose only object 
certainly was tho recovery of the throne from which 
he had been expelled. 

With the exception of Salamis, the little kingdoms 
did not give much trouble to the army of subjection, 
and submitted without any noteworthy resistance to 
their former master. But Pnytagoras was not so 
easily subdued. Ilis army was closely besieged 
within Salamis both by sea and land, but maAe a 
protracted resistance. During this resistance Eva- 
goras was accused to tho King of Persia of holding 
secret intercourse with the Cypriotes, and recalled 
to answer the charge. While Evagoras was absent 
Phokion came to terms w'ith Pnytagoras, who agreed 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Persia and pay a 
;^tribute, on condition that the sovereignty of Salamis 


> Diod. Sic. b 16 f 48. 
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should be assured to him. It is not improbable 
that a fuller acquaintance with the character of 
Evagoras and his unpopularity in Salamis may have 
led Fhokion to abandon his cause and mahe peace 
with Pnytagoras. 

Evagoras was successful in clearing himself of 
the accusations brought against him, but too late, 
for on his return to Cyprus he found Pnytagoras 
confirmed on the throne of Salamis. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to persuade the Salami- 
nians to recognise his legitimate rights — ^the memory 
of his former misdeeds had thoroughly alienated 
from him the sympathies of the people. As some 
compensation, Artaxerxes gave him a government 
in Cilicia, but adversity had not taught him wisdom. 
His oppressions enraged his new subjects, and in a 
verj'^ short time he was obliged to fly from their 
furf. He sought refuge in Cyprus, but was there 
captured and put to death about b.c. 346.^ 

. A new era was about to burst upon this part of 
the world. Eastern potentates had hitherto afforded 
the., most striking representations of that restless 
ambition which seas and distance cannot limit and 
death alone can curb. But the higliest efforts of 
these Eastern conquerors were about to be eclipsed 

* t)i.od. Sic. b. xvi. § 46. 
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by the achievements of a young monarch of the ‘West, 
of whom it is said that, at the age of thirty, he wept 
because he knew of no other world to conquer. 

It is a common remark that the tide of civilisation 
first flowed from east to west ; but, in reality, it was 
only the germ of civilisation in language, letters, and 
arts which the East communicated to the West. The 
plant never grew stately or fruitful in the enervating 
climes of the East, but its seeds sorni in the West 
rapidly attained to the proportions of a healthy tree, 
yielding the hoble fruits of intellectual vigour .and 
moral worth. In all the splendour which distinguished 
the courts of the Great Kings of the East there were 
none of the elements of an ennobling civilisation. 
The brute force of vast armies disunited in feelings and 
nationalities was the chief ingredient of that material 
power which imprisoned thought and stunted the 
growth of independence in individual character. 
But at Marathon and Plateea, such conglomerate 
masses, for the first time, yielded before the superior 
intelligence and individual courage of a compara- 
tively insignificant, but more united phalanx of Greek 
patriots. Succeeding conflicts strengthened the latter 
l^nd still more demoralised the former. Compared 
iwitii their resourcesj wonders were accomplished by 
Miltiades and Kimon j but jealousy at home weakened 
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their influence and paralysed their action. Yet the 
elements of an invincible power were gradually de- 
veloping in the ranks of the armies of Greece ; and 
all that seemed necessary to the achievement of the 
legitimate results of individual superiority was a 
master-genius who, raised above the influence of 
petty jealousies, could wield with an independent 
will the materials for military action which long 
yedrs of contest had been bringing to perfection. 
Such a genius was found in Alexander, the young 
king of Macedon. Nature had early endowed him 
with all the talents requisite to command, and gave 
hini an ambition which might truly be called in- 
satiable... Gifted Avith such a character, and possessed 
of instruments for action such as have been described, 
it is no wonder that in the then effete state of the 
great nations of the East the conquests of the young 
hefo w'ere vaster than any the world had yet wit- 
nessed. They were marvellous, if Ave consider the 
short time in which they were accomplished. 

It is unnecessary for onr purpose to exhibit the 
gradual rise of Macedonian power, or how, under Philip 
II., Macedonia wrested from Athens the supremacy 
in Greek politics. It will suffice to take up"*^ the thread 
of events at the meeting in Corinth, when Alexander 
was elected captain-general of the confederate Q-reek 
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forces, and when war to the death was declared against 
Persia, the old enemy of Greece. In numbers the 
resources placed at the disposal of Alexander seemed 
utterly insufficient to cope with the great monarchy 
whose power was thus threatened, but Greek soldiers 
no longer feared Persian armies, and they were 
marshalled by a young monarch whose unbounded 
self-confidence communicated its influence to tho 
meanest of his followers. 

Qn the banks of the Issus, in Cilicia, Alexander 
encountered the armies of Darius, in n.c. 333, jind 
in one memorable engagement irretrievably crushed 
the military power of Persia. But instead of pur- 
suing the scattered troops, Alexander hurried on at 
once to his object — the conquest of Syria and Egypt. 
It may easily be conceived that the signal defeat 
of the Persians roused afresh all the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Ilellenic party in Cyprus. Without wifit- 
ing for an invitation, the little princes of the island 
voluntarily offered their submission to Alexander whilst 
he was engaged in the siege of Tyre. Nor was it an 
empty-handed submission. They brought him^ a 
fleet of 120 ships, which materially aided in the 
accomplishment of the bard task in which he was 
engaged. Poremost among these princes was Pny- 
tagoras, King of Salamis, whose reign we have in 
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part described. Conjointly with Krateros he was 
honoured by Alexander with the command of the left 
wing in the attack upon maritime Tyre. In an un- 
expected sally which the Tyrians made upon that 
wing the galley of Pnytagoras was sunk as well as 
that of Androcles of Araathus and Pasicrates of 

Curium, while the rest of the ships of the left wing 
§ 

were driven ashore. Alexander, however, promptly 
came to the rescue, and, after a hard-contested siege, 
received the submission of the city.^ The fate 
of -Pnytagoras when his galley was sunk is un- 
known. Wo have no further mention of him in 
history, while shortly after we read of his son Nico- 
croon as King of Salamis, and in company with 
Alexander.^ 

The homage proffered and the services rendered by 
the Cypriote princes were highly appreciated by the 
Mftcedonian king. He left them in undisturbed 
possession of their little kingdoms, honoured them 
with his friendship, and, later on, intrusted them 

' Arrian, b. xi. chap. xx. § 0 ; chap. xxii. § 2. 

8 Berrel states, tliat while leaving the prinoee in i)03se8sion of their titles 
Alexander sent an officer named Pnytagoras to represent him in the island, 
and to exercise supreme jurisdiction. I have found no other authority for 
this statement, but Berrel had erred in giving the name of Pyfiiagoras to the 
King of Salamis instead of Pnytagoras, and this confusion probably accoahts 
for it Very possibly Pnytigoras, King of Salamis, was specially charged 
with the care of the interests of Alexander iii the islan«l. 
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with important duties. Nicocreon, King of Sakmls, 
and Pasicrates, King of Soli, are spoken of as pro- 
minent directors of the great festivities with which 
Alexander was welcomed upon his return to Phoo- 
nieia from Egypt (b.c. 331). They got up at their 
own cost dramatic representations, and competed f. or 
the honours accorded to the most accomplished 
actors. Pasicrates risked the victory upon a certain 
Athenodorus, and Nicocrcon upon an actor named 
Thessalus. The judges decided in favour of Atheno- 
dorus, but Thessalus was consoled by having , the 
esteem of Alexander. On leaving the theatre the 
king is reported to have said, “ I commend the Judges 
for what they have done, but I would have given 
half my kingdom rather than have seen Thessalus 
conquered.” 

The Cypriote princes continued devoted to the 
cause of Alexander. They were intrusted with fhe 
equipment of a hundred ships, which were de- 
tached to the Peloponnesus, and several Cypriotes 
followed the fortunes of their new master to tlio 
banks of the Indus. We read of Nikocles, son. of 
Pasicrates, King of Soli, and Nitathren, son of 
Pnytagoras, late King of Salamis, as accompanying 
Nearchus in the navigation of the Persian Gulf, and 
of Stasinor, another son or brother of Pasicrates, 
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being intrusted with the pacification of Asia. Under 
Alexander, Stasinor was made Governor of Asia ; and 
upon the division of the empire under Perdiccas, 
Drangianc was added to his jurisdiction. When a 
fresh distribution was made during the regency of 
Antipater, Stasinor retained the government of 
Drangiane, and received Bactria in lieu of Asia, 
w'hich last province was intrusted to another 
Cypriote, named Stassander.^ 

Like a meteor’s light the conquest of Alexander 
burst suddenly upon the world, and tlie brilliancy 
of his career never dimmed till it was cut short by 
bis own foolish excesses. In the course of ten years 
a perfect, revolution had been effected in tho world’s 
history. A long past was for ever uprooted, and the 
mastery of the world, which the East had hitherto 
maintained, was irrevocably transferred to the West. 
TIkj dynasty of Alexander died with its founder, 
but the heirs of the great conqueror were those 
who, fighting at his side and following his fortunes, 
had imbibed some of the elements of his greatness, 
although few of them had learned wisdom from 
his weaknesses. Thus from the ranks of the generals 
of his army were to arise the future midi's of the 
world for many generations, 


' IiMioix, lies de p. 27 ; Diod* Sic. b. xviii. chap. iii. p, 39. 
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The throne of Alexander was nominally secured to 
his infant son under the regency of Philip Aradeus, 
but his vast possessions were parcelled out amongst 
his most distinguished generals. Antigonus got 
Asia; Selcucus, Babylon; Lysimaclius, tho Helles- 
pont ; Cassander, Macedonia ; and Ptolemy, Egypt. 
But no sooner had the division of the empire been 
thus roughly elfected than the attention of both 
Ptolemy and Antigonus was turned to Cyprus. 
Antigonus despatched a certain Agesilas as his pleni- 
potentiary, to conclude a treaty of alliance with tho 
Cyprian princes. Ptolemy was more sagacious, and 
with his agent sent first a force of 3,000 men, and 
shortly after a reinforcement of 10,000 mon| to 
receive, and if necessary oblige, the submission of tho 
Islanders. Myrmidon of Athens commanded the 
army, and Polyclete tho fleet of 100 ships. Superior 
to both these officers was Menelaus, brother, of 
Ptolemy, and his plenipotentiary. 

The ambitious projects of Antigonus had already 
driven Seleucus from Babylon, and aroused the fear 
and jealousy of the other generals. An alliance was 
formed by Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and liysi- 
machus to resist Antigonus, and one of the first acts 
of the alliance was to despatch Seleucus with fifty 
ships to oppose the projects of Antigonus in Cyprus. 

K 
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Of the various little kingdoms in the island about half 
espoused the part of Antigonus, and the other half 
that of Ptolemy. Nicocreon, King of Salamis, 
warmly embraced the side of Ptolemy, and, even 
previous to the arrival of the Egyptian army, 
bad, conjointly with other princes of the island, 
concluded a treaty of alliance offensive and defen- 
sive. Amongst the number of the princes who 
thu^ associated themselves Avith Nicocreon was doubt- 
less Pasicrates of Soli, to whose son Eunostus 
Ptolemy had given in marriage his daughter Irene.' 
The King of Amathus was undecided, but upon the 
arrival of the Egyptian forces he Avas ol)liged to give 
hostages .to assure his fidelity to Ptolemy. The chiefs 
of Kyrinia, TiUpithos, Mariiim, and Citium openly 
declared for Antigonus. Of these toAATAS Citium 
alone made an obstinate resistance. It Avas vigorously 
besieged by the troops of Ptolemy, and at length 
yielded to the superior forces of the enemy. Mean- 
time Ptolemy himself arrived to eonsolidatc his 
power in the island, the possession of which he fore- 
saAV would be of great importance in the impending 
conflict Avith Antigonus in Syria. His measures 
towards his enemies Averc prompt and severe. 
Pygmalion, King of Citium, was put to death; 


* Lnevoix, p. 27. 
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Stesikos, King of Marium, Praxippus, King of 
Lapithos, and Themison, King of Kyrinia, were 
imprisoned as being of doubtful loyalty, and the 
inhabitants of Marium were, in* a body, removed 
to Paphos. 

The fidelity of Nicocreoii is said to liave been 
rewarded with the confiscated possessions of these 
princes, and lie was named governor of the whole 
island. His career seems to have been peculiarly 
prosperous, and from tlie high estimation in which he 
was held by both Alexander and Ptolemy, we may 
presume that he was a man of no common ability. 
Pew court favourites, however, escape the venom of 
jealousy, and resentment for evil sought to be done 
to him by a jealous rival attaches to the memory of 
Nicocreon an act of cold-blooded cruelty. Diogenes 
tells us of the hatred entertained by Anaxarchus 
the Sophist for the King of Salamis, and kow, 
dining one day with Alexander, and being asked 
how he relished the entertainment, the Sophist 
replied, “ It is excellent ; it wants but one dish, and 
that a delicious one — the head of a tyrant.” The 
tyrant whose head Anaxarchus would fain have seen 
served up in a dish is said to have been Nicocreon. 
He paid dearly for the sentiment, as wo read that 
after the death of Alexander Anaxarchus was forced 
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by contrary winds to land upon the coast of Cyprus, 
and was there seized and put to death by Nicooreon.’ 

A beautiful inscription in honour of Nicocreon was 
found in Argos. It states that the mother of Nico- 
creon Avas a native of Argos, and the king' himself is 
described as “ a king descended from divine ancestors, 
born in the island of Cyprus, and son of Pnytagoras, 
of the line of Alacus.” The inscription further 
informs us that a statue was erected by the people 
of Argos as a token of gratitude to Nicocreon for 
prizes which he sent tlie victors in games at the 
festival of Juno.^ 

We have seen that Nicocreon was named by 
Ptolemy governor of the whole island, but Menelaus 
nevertheless appears to 'have retained the supreme 
command, probably as representative of his brother. 
Wo have no knowledge of the later career of Nico- 
creon, and had ho been then alive we sliould have 
expected his name to be conspicuous in the conflict 
between Menelaus and Demetrius. The exact date 
of the close as well as the beginning of his reign is 
unknown, but it is probable that he became King of 

Salamis about B.c. 331, and ceased to be so about 

« 

* Langhorne’s PlutarcVs Lives, ** Life of Alexander.” 

* See an interesting paper upon a coin of Nicocreon, communicated by 
Mr. D. Pierides to the Numismatic-Society of London in 1860 . 
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B.C. 310. Nicocreon was the last occupant of the 
throne which, a century before, Evagoras had gal- 
lantly wrested from the Phoenician Abdomen. 

Having securely established his power in Cyprus, 
B.C. 312, Ptolemy crossed over to Syria. There, after 
a campaign of varied fortunes, he made a treaty 
of peace with Antigonus, whereby it was agreed that 
each should retain possession of the territories ho 
then held. This treaty proved, however, rather a 
tvuce than a peace, and the struggle between the 
restless spirits who signed it was transferred in the 
following year to Cilicia. In this fresh conflict for- 
tune sided with Ptolemy, and it resulted in his 
acquiring the whole of the southern coast pf Cilicia. 

WhOo these events were transpiring an incident 
of the most tragical nature took place in Paphos of 
Cyprus. Isicocles, King of Paphos, was accused 
before Ptolemy of plotting a conspiracy in tlu^ in- 
terest of Antigonus. In the spudt of severity with 
which Ptolemy had hitherto treated all disaffected 
Cypriotes, orders were given that Nicocles should at 
once be killed, and the execution was intrusted to 
officers named Argalos and KaUicrates. Eurnished 
M'ith troops by Menelaus, those emissaries sur- 
rounded the palace of the king at Paphos, and, 
while informing him of their orders, recommended 
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him to prepare for death Nicocles endeavoured to 
exculpate himself, but observing that no attention 
was paid to his protestations of innocence, he killed 
himself with his own hand. Axiothea, the wife of 
Nicocles, on learning of the death of her husband, 
murdered her two maiden daughters, and induced 
the wives of the king’s brothers to follow her 
example in committing suicide rather than fall 
inty the hands of Ptolemy. Nor was this all. The 
brothers of the king closed the doors of their house, 
set tire to it, and Avhilc it was burning around them 
killed tlieiuselvcs. Never has history recorded 
deeds of more fiendish desperation than those which 

t 

marked the close of the Paphian dynasty. 

Defeated in Cilicia, Autigonus busily occupied him* 
self with plans to retrieve his lost position and 
check the growing power of Ptolemy. The im- 
pojiftancc of the possession of tlic island of Cyprus by 
the latter Avas now apparent, as it afforded him a 
safe basis of communication Avith his neAvly-acquired 
territories in Cilicia, and a centre for operations 
against the kingdom of Syria. Antigonus therefore 
determined upon a great effort to Avrest the island 
from Ptolemy, and AA'ith this vieAV got t(%ether an 
(Axtensive and carefully-equipped fleet. It comprised 
110 ships, and the armed force collected for the 
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expedition was 15,000 infantry and 400 cavalry. 
He gave the command to his son Demetrius, wlio 
was specially recalled from Greece. 

Landing on the coast of Carpas, Demetrius left 
a small detachment to guard his fleet, and huiTied 
on by land with the rest of his troops to Salamis, 
where Menelaus was concentrating an army of 
20,000 infantry and 800 cavalry to oppose him. 
I’he two armies met at a short distance from Salamis 
(forty stadia), and a severe engagement took place 
in which Demetrius was victorious. The forces of 
Menelaus retired within the walls of Salamis and 
Demetrius proceeded without delay to beside that 
town. Ptolemy, informed of the perilous position 
of his army at Salamis, hastened to Cyprus from 
Egyj)t with a licet of 150 long galleys and 200 
transports, carrying not less than 10,000 men. 
The impending struggle for Cyi)ru8 was moinei^^ous 
to both parties. The defeat of Demetrius would 
probably be followed by a second attack upon Syria, 
while that of Ptolemy, as events proved, would 
confine him to his territories in Egypt. The two 
generals had often before crossed swords. When only 
twenty-two years of age, Demetrius encountered 
the wary and experienced general of Alexander 
at Gaza, and received from him his first lesson 
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in serious warfare. It was a costly one, for 
Demetrius lost 5,000 men killed and 8,000 prisoners, 
besides his tents, military stores and equipage. 
Ptolemy generously sent back to the vanquished 
Demetrius his stores and his friends, with the 
lofty sentiment, “We ought only to contend for 
glory and empire.” Demetrius in his pride begged 
of the gods “ that he might not long be Ptolemy’s 
debj^r, but soon have it in his power to return 
the favour received.” He profited by the lesson 
he had been taught, and ere long had the satis- 
faction of inflicting upon one of the generals of 
Ptolemy a defeat as severe as he himself had suflered. 
On ihat occasion he was enabled in part to repay 
the generosity of Ptolemy ; but the gods were about 
to answer his prayer in a yet more remarkable 
way. On reaching the coast of Cyprus Ptolemy 
despatched a messenger by land to Menelaus inform- 
ing him of the approaching succour, and ordering 
him, as soon as Ptolemy had engaged the fleet of 
Demetrius, to come out upon the latter with the 
sixty ships which he had in the port of Salamis. 
Demetrius, however, anticipated this movement, 
and stationing ten ships at the mouth of«the port, 
cfibctually blockaded it and prevented the vessels of 
Menelaus from leaving it. This done, he distributed 
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liis army upon the neighbouring promontories, and 
with 112 long galleys went' in advance to meet the 
fleet of Ptolemy. When the enemy’s fleet was 
sighted Demetrius bore down upon it with such 
impetuosity that at the first shock the Egyptian 
line was effectually broken. Energetically following 
up his first advantage, Demetrius inflicted upon 
Ptolemy a nearly total loss. The Egyptian fleet 
was entirely at the mercy of its conquerors. Its 
oyder, once broken, could not be restored, and the 
ships lay disunited and helpless. Ptolemy himself 
escaped with diffieulty to Egypt with eight ships. 
Eighty long galleys were sunk, and forty, with a 
hundred transports and 8,000 men were t’aken 
prisoners. The wives of the king, his suite, money, 
baggage, and instruments of war also fell into the 
hands of Demetrius. This engagement is called in 
history the Battle of Lcucolla^ from the nan^ of 
the place at which it occurred. We are, unable 
to identify the position with accuracy, as no such 
name is preserved on the coast, but wo are told 
that it lay between Salamis and Cape Pedalion, 
now called Cape Pila. One writer speaks of 
Demetrius having concealed his ships behind a 

* The name Lencolk might be given by the Romans from Liicullns, and 
was thus not the name of the bay at the time of the engagement. 
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promontory, and at a given signal ordering them 
to sail out upon Ptolemy. The course of the 
combat gives countenance to this statement. To 
cause such confusion at the first shock and not to 
have to face any continued struggle Demetrius must 
liave taken his enemy by surprise in a position 
where he could not easily manoeuvre. Let us sup- 
pose then that Demetrius concealed his ships behind 
the, promontory now known as Cape Greco,’ between 
Cape Pila and tlie present Piimagusta. Ptolemy 
sailing up along the coast, having doubtless touched 
at Citium, could not see the ships of his adversary, 

while from the high land a sentinel would perceive 
« 

the approach of the enemy. Ordering his ships to 
sail down upon Ptolemy as he was endeavouring to 
double Cape Greco, Demetrius would have an im- 
mense advantage over his opponent and encounter 
liinvin such a position that the surprised fleet would 
be unable either to avoid the shock or to recover 
order after it. 

After such an irretrievable disaster to the fleet of 
Ptolemy the position of Menelaus was hopeless, and 
without a further struggle Salamis was surrendered, 

* The ancient name of Cape Greco was probably “ Throni.” 'Ptolemy the 
luetoriut thus describes this part of the coast : “ The city Citium, with 
Dodee the promontory, the city Throni, with its proinontory, and after 
Throni, the promontoiy of Famagusta.” 
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with its garrison of 600 cavalry and 16,000 infantry.’ 
Demetrius discharged handsomely his debt of obli- 
gation to Ptolemy. Unsolicited and unransomed, he 
released all the prisoners of high rank, amongst the 
number of whom were Menelaus the brother, and 
Leontiscus the son, of Ptolemy. One of his fair 
captives conquered the heart of the conqueror, and 
her conquest was more enduring than that of 
Demetrius over Ptolemy. The celebrated courtezan, 
I^mia, was in the Egyptian fleet, and made an 
easy conquest of Demetrius. Iler influence over 
him became a byeword; as Plutarch expresses it, 
“Though other women had a passion for him, lie 
could only think of Lamia.” 

Thus the island of Cyprus was attached, b.c. 306, 
by Demetrius to the dominion of his father Anti- 
gonus. Exulting in the event, the latter assumed to 
himself the title of king, and gave the same tc^ his 
son. This act of Antigonus led all the other 
generals who held portions of the inheritance of 
Alexander to assume the title. 

A fresh alliance was entered into between Ptolemy 
of Egypt, Seleucus of Babylon, Lysimachus of Thrace, 
and Oassander of Macedonia, to oppose the threaten- 
ing power of Antigonus. Pive years after the battle 


* Another acoonnt aaye 1,200 cavalry and 12,000 infaiitiy# 
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of Leucolla the confederates encountered the army 
of Antigonus at Ipsus, in Phrygia, and 80,000 
men fought fiercely for the mastery. Demetrius at 
the head of the cavalry put a portion of the enemy’s 
forces to flight, but imprudently pursuing too far, he 
found the return to his own ranks intercepted by 
Seleucus. The latter, promptly availing liimself of 
the opportunity, fell upon Antigonus while he was 

unsupported by his cavalry. Discouraged by the 

• . 

position in wdiich they thus found themselves, many 
of the troops of Antigonus deserted to the enemy. 
Antigonus, however, continued bravely to resist 
the overwhelming forces which bore down upon 
him'. “They arc coming against you, sir,”, said 
one of those about him. “ What other object can 
they have? But Demetrius will come to my as- 
sistance,” was the hopeful reply. In this vain 
ho])p the old man continued to resist until he fell 
under a shower of darts, deserted by all but one 
friend. The day was lost, and the dominions of 
Antigonus in Syria dismembered by his victorious 
rivals. Demetrius fled to Cyprus, put his mother 
and children in safety at Salamis, and, equipping 
a fleet there, sailed for Greece to gain ifi possible 
a new kingdom. It is unnecessary for our purpose 
to follow his varied fortunes. 
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The dismemberment of the possessions of Antigonus 
in Syria occupied Ptolemy for some years, and it was 
not until B.c. 295 that he organised an expedition 
for the recovery of Cyprus. Salamis was the 
only city in the island wliich was besieged, and even 
its surrender was not long delayed. The mother 
and children of Demetrius were taken prisoners, but 
released by Ptolemy, with rich gifts and other tokens 
of honour. Fully eighteen years had passed since 
'Ptolemy and Antigonus began their struggle for 
the island. Of the first eight of these years wo 
have been able to give some particulars; of the 
latter eleven years, under Antigonus and Demetrius, 

J 

we have no details whatever. The island .was pro- 
bably under stern military rule, and in no very 
prosperous condition. The various little kingdoms 
into which it had been divided for fully six hundred 
years were abolished for ever ; but whether this was 
the act of Demetrius or of Ptolemy, we cannot ascertain 
— ^most probably that of the former. But the general 
prosperity of the island rapidly increased under the 
wise, although stern, government of Ptolemy Soter, 
and a few years later it attained to the greatest 
prosperity which it ever enjoyed, A considerable 
military force was retained there under the orders 
of a governor, who combined in his own person 
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the three offices of general, admiral, and high 
priest. Even the priests of Paphos had to resign the 
independence which they had so long enjoyed, and 
submit to the representative of Ptolemy. Notwith- 
standing this entire subjection to the supreme 
authority the various cities retained their municipal 
liberties to a greater extent in some measure than 
the cities of Egypt themselves. The seat of govern- 
ment was Salamis, and the governor ranked amongst 
the highest functionaries of the realm. The Ptolemies 
styled themselves Kings of Egypt and of Cyprus, 
and it became a custom to confide the island to the 
“ brothers of the king.” 

Internal peace, the first condition of material pros- 
perity, prevailed, and only once during two centuries 
was it disturbed by rebellion. On that occasion the 
islanders were roused to revolt by Eurydice, a son 
of®Ptolemy Soter, when he was plotting against his 
brother Ptolemy Philadolphus. The attempt proved 
entirely unsuccessful, but it led to one of those heart- 
less fratricides which in such number disgrace the 
Ptolemaean era. Under Ptolemy V., called Epiphanes 
(b.c. 204 — 180), the island again showed symptoms 
of rebellion, but the nomination to the ‘governor- 
ship of Polycrate, a wise and prudent adminis- 
trator, averted the threatened danger. Polycrate was 
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succeeded by Ptolemy Megalopitani During his 
administration the power of Egypt over Cyprus was 
once gravely imperilled, and on another temporarily 
subverted. Emboldened by the weakness of Ptolemy 
V., Antiochus the Great determined to invade Egypt. 
With this intention he set sail from Ephesus with a 
large fleet, but on his way he changed his plans, and 
resolved first to capture Cyprus. A mutiny of his 
soldiers and a fierce tempest obliged him to take 
shelter in the ports of Cilicia. The elements had 
inflicted great loss upon his fleet, and forced him to 
abandon the enterprise. Some years later Ptolemy 
Megalopitani betrayed the interests of his sovereign 
Ptolemy Philometcr, and handed over tha island to 
Antiochus Epiphanes,' son of Antiochus the Great. 
The traitor was rewarded by his new master with the 
government of Palestine, but he did not long enjoy the 
fruits of his treachery. Suspicions were arotfced 
against him in the breast of Antiochus, and he was 
led to end a miserable existence by a draught of 
poison. The possession of the island by Antiochus 
must have been of very short duration, if indeed he 
ever actually possessed it at all. 

^Family feuds and extravagant immoralities were 
rapidly prostrating the power of the Ptolemies, both 
in Egypt and in its provinces, and gave occasion to 
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the interference of the crafty power of Rome, which, 
under' the pretext of friendship, was preparing 
to appropriate to itself their possessions. The 
history of the later years of the Ptolemaean dynasty 
is a striking picture of a debased royalty shrinking 
before an avaricious, masculine power. TVe, can 
conceive of no scene grander than that in which the 
Roman senator met the army of Antiochus of Syria 
as, it came down upon Alexandria, elated with having 
received the humble submission of the capital of 

Egypt. Clothed only with moral influence as the 

■* 

representative of a great nation, the Roman senator 
presented himself before these emblems of material 
power, aijd calmly describing with his stick a circle 
in the sand between himself and the successful con- 
queror, he informed the latter that in crossing tliat 
line without promising to abandon his recent con- 
quasts he declared war upon the Republic of Rome. 
The threat sufficed. The conqueror relinquished his 
conquests, and the kings of Egypt thanked the 
senate of Rome for the salvation which a word from 
its representative had secured them. In a family 
quarrel between Ptolemy Euergetes and Ptolemy 
Philometer, the same senator again interposed, and 
decided upon the division of the empire of the 
Ptolemies, assigning to PMlometer Egypt and 
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Cyprus, and to Euergetes Lybiaand Gyrene. Against 
this decision Euergetes appealed to Borne, where he 
succeeded in inducing the senate to withdraw Cyprus 
from the portion of Philometer and give it to him. 
Two commissioners, named Titus Torquatus and 
C. Merula, were deputed by the senate to obtain the 
surrender of the island in favour of Euergetes. The 
latter, believing that more than moral persuasion was 
necessary to attain the object, hurried to Greece, 
and began to engage mercenary troops. At this 
step the senate of Borne took ofTcncc, and ho was 
ordered in the most summary way to disband the 
mercenaries. The senate had, however, miscalcu- 

9 

lated the disposition of Philometer. To the peace- 
ful representations made to him he replied by 
threatening to wrest Cyrene from his brother. Dis- 
appointed and annoyed, Rome warmly embraced the 
cause of Euergetes, gave him authority to raise troOps, 
and invited its allies in Greece and Asia to assist its 
proteff^ to their utmost. With such troops as he 
had been able to collect Euergetes landed in Cyprus, 
and was there met by Philometer, who had brought 
over an Egyptian army to oppose his brother. In 
several engagements Euergetes was defeated, and was 
at length forced to shut himself up in the city of 
Lapithbs. After a short resistance he surrendered, 
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and displaying a generosity rery rare among the 
Ptolemies, Philometer forgave Euergetes the past, cpn- 
ilrmed him in his kingdom of Cyrene, and promised 
to give him his daughter in marriage. The power of 
Philometer in Cyprus was not further disturbed. He 
was a prince of a benignant disposition, and probably 
a favourite in, the island, as numerous inscriptions to 
his honour have been found. 

U^on the death of Philometer (b.o. 146) Euergetes 
obtained possession of the throne of Egypt, and 
cruelly murdered Eupator, the young son of Philo- 
meter. Eupator had been proclaimed king by his 
mother Cleopatra, and it would appear received the 
allegiance of the Cypriotes. This fact, of which 
there was great doubt, has been confirmed to us 
by an inscription discovered by Mr. Pierides some 
years ago near Limasol. The dedication is to King 
Ei{]pator, son of Philometer. 

Euergetes was a monster of wickedness and cruelty. 
During the persecutions inflicted by his orders upon 
those of the Alexandriotes who had espoused the side 
of Eupator, a large portion of the foreign population 
fled jfrom the city, and its commerce as weU as its 
learning rapidly declined. Those who remained 
were at length so exasperated by their sufferings and 
distress that they rose in revolt, and succeeded in 
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forcing their bloodthirsty ruler to seek a refuge in 
the island of Cyprus. This accomplished, the 
Alexandriotes gave the throne to Cleopatra, widow 
of Philometer. Before her union with Philometer 
Cleopatra had been married to Euergetes, and bore 
liim a son called Memphites. This child Euergetes 
took with him to Cyprus, and lest Cleopatra should 
avail herself of the influence of his son, he brutally 
ordered him to he put to death. Nor was this cruelty 
enough for the diabolical murderer. Putting the 
head, hands, and feet of the hoy into a box, ho sent 
it to Alexandria, and on the birthday of Cleopatra, 
when receiving the customary gifts of the nobleig and 
ambassadors, the messenger of Euergetes* presented 
tlie ghastly remains to the queen. Later on 
Euergetes regained the throne of Egypt, and what 
seems even more strange, was again received by 
Cleopatra. Ho did not long enjoy his success, and 
died bloated with disease, as he had bloated his life 
with vice and crime. 

During the civil war of which Egypt had been 
the theatre Cyprus enjoyed peace. The island was 
the resort of many of the exiles from Alexandria, 
and amongst their number may be mentioned Aris- 
tarchus the grammarian, who made it his future 
home. The prosperity of the island at this period 

L 2 
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must have been considerable — greater, probably, tl^ 
it bad been for several centuries. It was about for 
a few years to form a small kingdom independent 
of Egypt, and the importance of its population will 
bo apparent from the military resources which we 
find that it was able to furnish for foreign service.* 
Upon the death of Euergetes II., Cleopatra Cocce, 

B 

his widow, associated with herself on the throne her 
son Ptplemy Soter TI., commonly called Lathyrus ; 
and in the third year of her reign (b.c. 114) she gave 
the island of Cyprus to her younger son, Alexander, 
as an independent kingdom. It was only in defer- 
ence to public feeling that she had associated 
Lathyrus .with her on the throne, as she enter- 
tained for him a strong personal dislike. In the 
tenth year of her reign she succeeded in arousing 
the populace against him. He was forced to fly 
frons Egypt, but obtained leave to retire to Cyprus, 
from whence Cleopatra recalled her favourite son 
Alexander. Lathyrus became thus the independent 
king of the island. 

In the same year Alexander Jannseus succeeded to 

the throne of Hyrcanus in Palestine; but the in- 

* 

^ It would strain the resources of any countiy to send two per cent, of 
her population to foreign war. As we shall shortly read of Cyprus sending 
abroad 30^000 soldiers^ we may estimate her population as fully 1,600, 000. 
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habitants of Ptolemais, Oaza, and some other cities 
refused to yield him allegiance. The malcontents 
found sympathy from the Jewish population in 
Cyprus, which was then large and influential. Prom 
it Lathyrus had received great assistance while con- 
solidating his power, and he requited their kindness 
by espousing the cause of their co-religionists in 
Syria, who had refused obedience to Alexander 
Jannaeus. To assist them Lathyrus collected in 
Cyprus an army of 30,000 men, which he landed 
at Sicaminos, in Palestine. On the banks of the 
Jordan he encountered the army of Alexander 
Janneus, and defeated it with a great slaughter, 
estimated variously from 30,000 to 500,000. Lathy- 
rus stained his victory with deeds of unparalleled 
cruelty, designing thus, says Josephus, to strike 
terror into his enemies. Dreading the increase of 
her son’s power, Cleopatra got together an arniy to 
oppose him, and intrusted its command to iOhclcias 
and Ananias, two Jewish generals in her service. 
Cleopatra herself accompanied the army into Pales- 
tine, and Alexander, her son, was in charge of the 
fleet. Lathyrus, seeing Egypt thus left unprotected, 
endeavoured, by a rapid movement, to enter it. His 
design was quickly perceived by Chelcias, who fol- 
lowed him in haste and succeeded in forcing him 
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to risk a battle. The result of this battle was 
unfavourable to Lathyrus. He retired to Gaza, and 
&om thence was glad to abandon his position in 
Syria and return to his kingdom in Cyprus. Cleo- 
patra was, however, determined to punish him, and 
despatched an army to Cyprus to oppose him there. 
Lathyrus was again defeated, and forced to fly from 
the island. The unnatural mother did not conceal 
her regrot that Lathyrus had escaped alive, and in 
her anger put to death the general who had vic- 
toriously commanded her troops. Cleopatra was 
at length killed by order of her favourite son Alex- 
ander, who discovered that his mother was plotting 
against his life. A year later the populace rose 
against Alexander, and, being deserted by his army, 
he took refuge on board a vessel in the harbour of 
Alexandria, and with his wife and daughter escaped 
to Myra, iu Lycia. Upon the departure of Alex- 
ander, Ttolemy Lathyrus regained the throne of 
Egypt, and reigned peacefully both there and in 
Cyprus till his death in the year b.c. 81 . A 
daughter of his called Cleopatra Berenice suc- 
ceeded to his throne, and reigned alone for about 
a year. She then, at the recommendation of the 
Boman senate, married her stepson, Ptolemy Alex- 
ander II., and associated him with her in the 
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kingdom. The joint reign lasted only nineteen 
days, when she was put to death by her new hus- 
band and coadjutor. The murderer did not long 
enjoy his blood-got independence'. lie was put to 
death by his body-guard, and in him the legitimate 
line of the Ptolemies became extinct. 

A natural son of Lathyrus succeeded to tho throne 
of Egypt under the name of Ptolemy XI., called 
Auletes, while the island of Cyprus fell to another 
illegitimate son, whom wo only read of in history 
as Ptolemy. Cyprus was thus again disconnected 
with Egypt, and, earlier than the latter country, was 
to fall a prey to the ambitions power of Home. Tho 
new king of Cyprus, whose reign was of .consider- 
able duration, appears to have mixed little in the 
conflicts around him, and occupied himself entirely 
with the accumulation of riches, which Home was to 
inherit. In b.c. 64 the Homan senate discussed«the 
expediency of declaring Egypt and Cyprus, to be 
Homan provinces, in virtue of a pretended testa- 
ment of Ptolemy Alexander II., but bribery averted 
for a little the execution of the threatened measure. 
The parsimony of the king of Cyprus unwittingly 
hastened on the annexation of that island. Appius 
Claudius, a tribune, fell into the hands of some 
pirates of Cilicia. In his distress he appealed to 
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Ptolemy for the funds necessary to obtain his re- 
lease. Ptolemy was ayaricious and a coward. He 
grudged the money, hut not daring to refuse the de- 
mand entirely, sent only two talents as ransom. The 
pirates considered the sum too small, hut eventually 
released Claudius upon his word of honour that 
more should be sent them. Claudius was indignant 
at the low ransom offered by Ptolemy, and swore he 
would •be revenged upon him. On his return to Home 
he succeeded in inducing the senate to pass a law 
declaring Cyprus to be a Homan province, and con- 
fiscating the estates of Ptolemy, its king (b.c. 67). 
This unjust decree Cato the younger was ordered to 
carr;^ into execution. Being also intrusted with a 
mission to Byzantium, Cato sent forward from 
Hhodes his friend Canidius to treat with Ptolemy. 
TJnable to resist the will of Home, the latter con- 
sen^d to cede the island on condition of his being 
appointed high-priest of Paphos for life — a very 
lucrative appointment. Ptolemy, however, felt the 
disgrace so keenly that he poisoned himself, and 
thus made the task of Cato easy. Learning of the 
death of the king, Cato despatched his nephew 
Brutus to take possession of the treasures, and 
keep them in safety until he could himself visit 
the island, which he did as soon as he had settled 
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his affairs at Byzantium. The treasures awaiting 
him proved to be of the highest value. The royal 
furniture was rich in gold and silver vessels, in 
tables, jewels, and purple — all of which Cato, with 
great care and in the most profitable manner, con> 
verted into money. He carried to Borne 7,000 
talents of silver, and lest any accident should hap- 
pen to the transports in which they were embarked, 
he packed them aU in cases containing each two 
talents and 500 drachmas. To each case he attached 
a long cord, with a piece of cork at the extremity, 
to serve as a buoy and mark the spot at which it 
might be sunk. We cannot suppose that this large 
sum of money was realised from the per§onal ’pro- 
perty of the king. Doubtless the temples of the 
island contributed their wealth and valuable or- 
naments to increase the glory of the deputy 
whom the senate had charged to execute 4his 
wholesale robbery. On his arrival at Borne the 
magistrates, the priests, the whole senate, and a 
multitude of peojfie went down to the river to 
welcome him, and gave his reception the nature 
of a triumph. The eyes of the people were fixed 
with wonder upon the vast number of cases which 
were carried along the streets; and the senate 
in full assembly bestowed upon Cato its highest 
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honours. It voted him a prsetorship extraordinary, 
and the right of attending at the public spectacles 
clothed in a prmtexta or purple-bordered gown. All 
these honours were declined, and the hero of the 
liour contented himself with asking for the freedom 
of Nicias, an ofidcer of Ptolemy. It is greatly to his 
credit that of the immense treasure which was in his 
power he only reserved to himself a statue of Zeno 
of Citium. 
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The island was erected into a praetorian province, 
and its first praetor was Quaestor C. Sextius. But 
shortly after, Cyprus was united with Cilicia under 
one governor, the whole forming one proconsular 
province, which was intrusted to Lentulus in b.c. 55. 
This proconsul wns very soon succeeded by. anotlicr 
named Appius. The Boman Republic inaugurated 
its connection with the island by an act of unjusti- 
fiable spoliation, and its new representative con- 
tinued witli ardour the work of destruction. His 
term of office was short, but long enough to inflict 
a vast amount of injury and suffering. In b.c. 52 
he was succeeded by Cicero, whose administration 
Avas a gratifying contrast to that of liis predecessor, 
and whose letters give us a graphic account of 
the sad condition in which he found the island. 
“Appius,” he writes, “who has administered the 
province by fire and sword, who has bled and 
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exhausted it, who has consigned it to me expiring, 
finds it wrong that I should repair the evils which 
he inflicted. What annoys him is, that I do not 
resemble him, and in fact 1 could not resemble him 
less. The province under his government has been 
ruined in every way ; under mine no exactions have 
been made upon any pretext. What could I not say 
of the prefects of Appius — of his suite, of his lieuten- 
ants, of their spoliations, of their violences, of their 
brutalities ? ” 

Two Boman bankers, Scaptius and Matinus, 
strongly supported by Brutus, were owed a large 
sum of money by the city of Salamis. Appius had 

c 

assisted them in a brutal manner in their efforts for 
the recovery of tlicir debt, had set loose upon the 
island a body of cavalry, and had kept the senate of 
Salamis under arrest for five days until five of its 
mfinbers died of hunger. These unprincipled credi- 
tors applied to Cicero to obtain payment of interest of 
their debt at usurious terms, but he refused to lend 
his troops to aid in such exactions, and he obliged 
them to accept interest at the legal rate of 1 per cent, 
per month. That is what I have done,** writes the 
humane proconsul to Atticus ; ** I think that Brutus 
will approve. I know not whether you will be satis- 
fied ; Cato assuredly will take my part.’* Such acts 
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justly earned for Cicero the love of the Cypriotes, 
and even after he had left them he continued to plead 
their cause. Later on he writes to C. Sextius, who 
had been the first Roman governor of the island, and 
who was now appointed proconsul of Cilicia and 
Cyprus, “ I recommend to you all the Cypriotes in 
general, and the Faphiotes in particular, and I shall 
feel deeply grateful for all that you can do for them. 
I urge this the more earnestly as it touches your 
honour, of which I am jealous, that he who was first 
Roman Questor in the island should leave in it a 
worthy remembrance, and thus transmit an honourable 
example to his successors. I pride myself that it will 
be an easy task if you follow the laws and directions 
of your intimate friend Lentulus, and the various in- 
stitutions which I myself established. I very much 
mistake if you do not thus confer upon yourself an 
infinite honour.” ^ * 

Cyprus was yet again for a short time to be con- 
nected with the Ptolemies. By his will, Ptolemy 
Auletes, who died in b.c. 62, left the throne of 
Egypt to his eldest son, Ptolemy and his daughter, 
Cleopatra, and invoked the power of Rome to see to 
its execution. The senate named Pompey tutor of 
the young sovereigns ; but when a few years later his 

' Lacroix; lies de Qrke, p. 3C* 
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influence was less powerful, Potherus, a eunuch in 
charge of young Ptolemy, obtained the chief com- 
mand, and by his first act declared his pupil sole 
king of Egypt to the exclusion of Cleopatra. Csesar, 
however, reasserted the authority of Borne, and in 
his right as Roman consul reinstated Cleopatra on 
the throne with her brother Ptolemy. At the same 
time he gave the island of Cyprus to Neoteros and 
Arsinoe, younger son and daughter of Ptolemy 
Auletes, but subsequent events deprived them of 
the gift. Ptolemy seemed disposed to accept the 
decision of Csesar, but Potherus, his guardian, re- 
fused, and secretly sent orders to the Egyptian 
general at Pelusium to hasten to Alexandria with his 
army. Upon this followed a lengthened conflict, in 
which Csesar was barely able to maintain his position 
with the limited resources at his disposal. He had 
ti^en possession of Ptolemy, Neoteros and Arsinoe, 
while Cleopatra conveyed herself into his house 
rolled up in a carpet as a bale of goods, and speedily 
conquered the heart of the Roman consul by her 
charms. Arsinoe escaped, and having murdered the 
general became mistress of the Egyptian army. The 
Alexandrians, soon tired of their cruel but spirited 
mistress and clamoured loudly for their king, who 
was Cwsar’s prisoner. Cmsar trusted the fickle 
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people and sent the young Ptolemy to the Alexan- 
drian army to take possession of the throne of Egypt. 
Notwithstanding the fervent professions of devotion 
which he had expressed upon leaving Caesar, Ptolemy 
was no sooner free than he did his utmost to continue 
successfully the conflict against the Eomans. At 
length Mithridates of Pergamos arrived at Pelusium 
with reinforcements for Caesar, and with this assist- 
ance ho routed the Alexandrian army and received 
the submission of the city. Thus master of Egypt, 
(b.c. 45) he proceeded to settle its future government. 
Ordering that the will of Auletes should be obeyed, ho 
declared Cleopatra queen, and associated with her on 
the throne her younger brother, as the elder had been 
drowned during the recent conflict. Arsinoe was 
carried to Eome and dragged in chains after the 
triumphal car of Caesar. 

In the struggle which followed upon the deatff of 
Caesar (n.c. 41 ) between his murderers and Octavianus 
and Antony we read of Serapion, the Egyptian gover- 
nor of Cyprus, joining the side of Brutus and Cassius 
and sending all the ships which he had in his ports to 
their assistance. This would lead us to suppose that 
Ceesar had given over the island to Cleopatra, at least 
in so far as allowing her to name an Egyptian as its 
governor. However this may have been, there is no 
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doubt of the island having fonned part of that 
richest gift which lover ever gave to his mistress ” 
presented by Antony to Cleopatra when she joined 
him in Syria (b.c. 36). The island was, however, 
totally indifferent as to its masters. The spirit of its 
people was entirely worn out, and they cared little 
under what foreign domination they groaned. 

After the victory of Octavianus over Antony at 
Actiuih (b.c. 30), Cyprus again became ,a Eoman 
province, and for a time formed part of the im- 
perial territory whose prefects were responsible 
only to Octavianus, now become Emperor. Shortly 
after it became a consular province, subject to the 
senate, and so continued during the supremacy of 
Borne. Henceforth the island can scarcely be said 
to have a history of its own, and for the present we 
leave it shorn of all its ancient glory, spoiled of its 
ric’^ibs and prosperity, and with a population crushed 
and dispirited. 

Of the Gentile communities, Cyprus was amongst 
the first to receive the seeds of Christianity. In 
the crowd of those foreign Jews — “ devout men,” — 
who were electrified by the Apostles* teaching in 

a 

the early days of the Church, was one Joses, a 
Levite, bom at Salamis in Cyprus. To this en- 
thusitustio convert the Apostles gave the surname 
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of Barnabas, Le. son of Consolation, and of him 
the sacred writer specially informs us, that “ having 
land, he sold it and brought the money and laid it 
. at the Apostles’ feet.” During the persecution which 
was roused by the faithful preaching of Stephen 
many of the converts were obliged to flee fromi 
Jerusalem, and by some of them the seeds of the 
new faith were carried as far as Cyprus. But the 
word, we are told, was preached by these con- 
verts to Jews only. Amongst the disciples scattered 
by the persecution “ were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
which when they were come to Antioch, spake 
unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. And 
the hand of the Lord was with them : and a great 
number believed, and turned unto the Lord. Then 
tidings of these things came unto the ears of the 
church at Jerusalem : and they sent forth Barnabas 
unto Antioch, who, when he came, and liad •en 
the grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, 
that with purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord. Por he was a good man, and full 
of the, Holy Ghost and of faith: and mucli people 
was added unto the Lord.” Thus we find that 
the first ministers of Christianity to the Greeks 
were Cypriotes, and the first missionary whicli 
the Church sent forth to the Gentiles was Joses, 
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surnamed Barnabas, of Salamis in Cyprus. This 
Cypriote disciple took a most prominent part in 
the spread of the new religion. When Saul of 
Tarsus, — converted to the faith wliich he had so 
zealously sought to destroy, — “assayed to join 
himself to the disciples’* of Jerusalem he found 
them . afraid to acknowledge him and sceptical of 
his sincerity. It was Barnabas of Cyprus who 
became the advocate of the new convert’s cause, 
and who “ brought him to the Apostles ” and de- 
clared to them the wonders of his conversion and 
the power of his preaching. So deeply does Barnabas 
seem to have been impressed by the talents of the 
wonderful, man whom he had introduced into the 
bosom of the Church, that we find him repairing 
to Tarsus shortly after his arrival at Antioch, to 
induce Saul to become his coadjutor in the mis- 
sio^ury work with which he had been intrusted. 
Later on, having formed at Antioch an influential 
church, whose members first received the distinctive 
title of Christians, Barnabas and Saul were chosen 
to disseminate the new doctrines in other parts of 
the Gtentile world. From Seleucia they sailed to 
Salamis, the birthplace of Barnabas, and ^ there 
“ preached the word of God in the synag(^ues of 
the Jews.” Traveling through the island they 
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came to Paphos where Sergius Faulus, proconsul 
of the isl^d, was converted to the new religion. 
This, conversion of the chief functionary in the 
island could not fail materially to assist the spread 
of Christianity amongst its inhabitants, and must 
have at least exempted the converts in Cyprus 
from the persecutions which their brethren in other 
parts had then to endure. Barnabas a second 
time visited Cyprus, in the company of his cousin 
John Mark, and according to tradition fell a victim 
to the fanaticism of his countrymen. In his native 
city, he was attacked by the members of the syna- 
gogue and stoned to death. His friends succeeded 
in carrying off his body, to prevent its mutifation, 
and buried it by night at the foot of a caroub 
tree in the plain of Salamis. Another Greek tra- 
dition connects Lazarus, whom our Lord raised 
from the dead, with the early Church in Cyprus. 
Driven into exile by the fury of the Jews, this 
friend of our Lord is said to have emigrated to 
Cyprus, where he was joined by Mary the mother 
of our Lord, and settling at Citium he lived forty 
years as bishop of the infent Church in that city. 
It is difficult to prove the validity of these tradi- 
tions, but they seem to have originated in the 
early ages of the Church, 

M 2 
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Without doubt the spread of Christianity in 
Cyprus was both rapid and considerable, for churches 
of importance existed throughout the island at the 
beginning of the second century of our era. Saint 
Heraclidius ministered first at Tamissus, where 
there is still a monastery 'in his honour, and after- 
wards at Salamis the chief bishopric in the island. 

$ 

Saint Epaphras, who had been instructed by Paul 
himself) resided at Paphos. Saint Auxibius, a 
Boman citizen baptised by John Mark, was sent 
by the Church to Soli, where also was settled Saint 
Phylagiros, a disciple of Saint Peter. Saint Epa- 
phroditus ministered to the inhabitants of the district 
of CjJrpas, in a town near the site of the modem 
Akathou; and Saint Tychicus was appointed by 
Saint Heraclidius to reside at Neapolis, the modern 
Limasol. Thus in well-nigh Apostolic times, we find 
estaljjished in Cyprus the elements of that Christian 
Church to which its people, through many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, have remained to our day devoutly 
attached. 

In the reign of Trajan (a.d. 98 — 117) Salamis 
was the scone of a terrible tragedy. Infuriated 
by the general misfortunes of their nation, of some 
more particular cause of- which we are ignorant 
the Jews of Salamis, under a certain Artemio, rose 
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in rebellion and massacred without pity a vast 
number of helpless inhabitants in their neighbour- 
hood. Some accounts inform us that 240,000 of the 
Greek and Eoman population were thus murdered, 
and although there is doubtless an exaggeration 
in these numbers, yet the severity of the measures 
enacted against the Jews upon the suppression of 
the revolt sufficiently indicates the intensity of 
the sufferings which they had inflicted. Every Jew 
was banished from the island and, under pain of 
death, all of the hated race were forbidden to 
set foot on its shores. 

Other calamities befell the island, and Nature 
seemed to have combined with man to .accomplish 
its ruin. Under Csesar Augustus, Paphos was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, but was rebuilt by the 
muniflcence of the Emperor, who gave the new city 
the honorary title of Augusta. Under Yespisian 
three cities in the island were laid waste by a 
similar convulsion, and under Titus we read of 
several villages and the summit of a high moun- 
tain being engulfed during a volcanic eruption. 
In the twenty-eighth year of Constantine the 
Great Salamis was entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and a new town built upon the site of the 
ancient city took the name of Constantia, But 
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the misfortunes of Cyprus reached their climax in 
the beginning of the fourth century. During seven- 
teen years cdnsecutively she was afflicted by droughts 
and the natural consequence was rapid and almost 
total depopulation. Such was its sad condition 
when Cyprus was visited by the Empress Helena 
on her return from the Holy Land. Tradition 
says that in answer to her fervent supplications 
God poured a torrent of rain upon the island as 
she set foot upon its shores. Certain it is that 
the empress left many souvenirs of her visit in 
churches and monasteries, and on her arrival at 
Constantinople she induced the emperor to exempt 
from all taxation for a period of years those exiled 
Cypriotes who were willing to return to their native 
land. 

Erom the earliest times the Church of Cyprus 
had^njoyed a special independence, but the import- 
ance and ambition of the See of Antioch began 
to threaten its position. It was in a.d. 477, when 
the Bishops of Cyprus were struggling to prevent 
their subjection to the Patriarch of Antioch, that 
a shepherd at Salamis discovered the body of St. 
Barnabas, and with it a copy of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, written by the hand of the Cyprian Saints. 
In gratitude for this precious relic the Emperor Leno 
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confirmed the Ohnrch of Cyprus in its absolute in- 
dependence, and conferred upon its head peculiar 
honours vrhich he still enjoys. Amongst these were 
the assumption by the Archbishop of Cyprus of 
purple silk robes, a gold-headed sceptre, the title of 
Beatitude, and the privilege, only customaiy with 
the Emperors, of signing in red ink. 

In the seventh century the island succumbed to 
the rising Mohammedan power. Muawiyah, one of 
Othman’s generals, and subsequently caliph, having 
reduced Syria to subjection sailed (a.d. 647) with 
1700 small vessels to conquer Cyi)rus. The expedi- 
tion was completely successful, but the Arab con- 
querors only retained possession during two years, 
when they were forced to abandon it by the im- 
perial general, Cacorizus. Upon the death of 
Othman in 656, Muawiyah was appointed Caliph, 
but for some years he had to maintain a s#ere 
struggle mth Ali and Hassan, who refused to ac- 
knowledge him. ■ Having at length suppressed these 
factions, the Caliph prepared, in 671, fresh expedi- 
tions against the empire. In these he conquered 
Smyrna, and blockaded Constantinople in the spring 
and summer months of seven years. The expedition 
of 679 under his son Yezid was, however, signally 
unfortunate, and he was forced to conclude a peace 
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of tliirty years with Constantine IV., Pagonatos, oh 
condition of his paying an annual tribute to the 
empire of gold, horses and slaves. During the same 
year, the Caliph Muawiyah died, and the civil wars 
which followed still further weakened the Arab power. 
In 685, Justinian II. annulled the treaty which had 
been made with Fagonatus, and obliged the Caliph 
Abd-ul-Melik to enter into a new compact of peace 
for teh years, increasing the tribute to one thousand 
pieces of gold, one slave, and one horse of noble breed 
per diem. The Emperor on his part gave the Caliph 
a moiety of the revenues of Armenia, Iberia and 
Cyprus, and it was agreed that these provinces should 
be hUd in joint occupation. The Arabs did not 
long observe the treaty of peace. While Justinian 
was engaged in a war with the Bulgarians in 688, 
they made an unsuccessful incursion upon Africa, 
butIjBUCceeded in taking full possession of Cyprus. 
Unable or unwilling to undertake the recovery of 
his lost possession, Justinian encouraged a general 
emigration of the Christian inhabitants as the only 
feasible means of freeing them from Mohammedan 
subjection and the vexatious incursions of, Arab 
pirates. The remedy, however, proved worse than 
the disease. Large numbers of the emigrants per- 
ished during their passage to Asia Minor, and the 
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remamder, decimated by fevers, established them- 
sdves near the town of Cysicus. There the colony 
formed a settlement, which received the name of 
New Justinopolis, and was for some time the seat of 
the Cyprian Archbishop. 

In 749 the dynasty of the Ommiad Caliphs, which 
began in the person of Muawiyah was supplanted by 
Aboul-Abbas, the first of the line of the Abbassides. 
Nearly contemporaneous with this event, the dis- 
contented Cyprian exiles were reinstated in their 
ancient homes, and until the reign of Nicephorus I. 
enjoyed a respite from Arab invasions. That Em- 
peror foolishly thought himself powerful enough to 
treat with contempt the Caliph Ilaroun-el-Raschid, 
the renowned hero of the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ment, and in 804 addressed him an insolent letter 
which received the following spirited reply : ** I have 
read thy letter, 0 thou son of a misbelieving mo^er. 
Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt behold my reply.” 
The threat was promptly carried out, and before 
many months had passed, the thoughtless Emperor 
was forced to sue for peace, and to accept it on 
degrading conditions. Cyprus fell a prey to the 
vengeance of the enraged Ctdiph. It was pillaged, its 
churches destroyed, thousands of its inhabitants 
were massacred or sold as slaves, and the remnant 
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were subjected to the most oppressive taxation. For 
nearly one century and a half the ruined island 
groaned under her Moslem oppressors, and this 
period is perhaps the darkest in her annals. It was 
only in the reign of Nicephorus II. called Phocas, 
that Cyprus got relief from her bitter servitude. 
This remarkable man took an active part in tho 
brilliant struggle of the Greeks against the Arab 
power which began in Cilicia a.1). 968, and was 
victoriously carried on during eleven years ; when 
having crossed the Euphrates they threatened the 
Mohammedan empire with entire destruction. Un- 
fortunately for the future history of tho world, at 
this eventful moment Nicephorus was brutally mur- 
dered by his wife and her paramour, and the civil 
troubles which followed spread disunion in the 
Christian camp. In the meantime Cyprus, however, 
ha^ been freed from her hated oppressors, and was 
again closely united to the empire of Constantinople. 
In the enjoyment of a peace which she had scarcely 
known for three centuries the condition of the 
island improved and its population rapidly increased. 
But the prosperity of the past was never to . return. 
Successive disasters had demoralised her population 
and made them an easy prey to imperial corruption 
and foreign sway. 
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The island remained attached to the empire of 
the East> and waa governed by a Duke or Catapan 
nominated by the emperors. But during the reign 
of Isaac II., called Angelus, the connection which 
had so long subsisted with Constantinople was 
severed. Isaac Comnenus, son of a niece of the 
Emperor Galo-Johannes, attempted to assert his in- 
dependence while Governor of Armenia, but being 
unsuccessful, was obliged to fly to Cyprus. There, 
by showing false letters from the Emperor, he was 
acknowledged as Catapan of the island. This, 
however, did not satisfy his ambition, and shortly 
after he boldly threw off dependence upon Con- 
stantiuople, and proclaimed himself Emperor of 
Cyprus. 

In May 1191, Richard Coeur de lion of England 
was on his way to the Holy Land, accompanied by 
his JiancSe Berengbre, daughter of the King^of 
Navarra After passing Crete the fleet encountered 
a severe storm, and its ships were separated. Tlu’ee 
of them were thrown ashore on the coast of Cyprus, 
and another, which carried Berengere, had to seek 
shelter in the roadstead of limasol. On learning of 
the arrival of foreign vessels upon his southern coast, 
Isaac Comnenus hastily repaired to Limasol. The 
crews of the shipwrecked vessels were made prisoners, 
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and hoping to gain a heavy ranso^ if he could 
obtain possession of the Princess, Isaac blandly 
invited her to land, and accompanied the invitation 
with many presents. Fortunately the officers of her 
ship were on tlieir guard, and counselled her not to 
put herself in the power of a stranger. She declined 
the invitation, but requested permission to get water 
for her ship. The request was refused, and fearing 
lest tlhe prize should escape him, Isaac proceeded to 
collect a number of small vessels, intending to sur- 
round her ship. Observing the preparations, and 
suspecting evil, the commander raised anchor and 
went to sea. There they wore met by Ricliard and 
the* rest. of the English fleet. Enraged at the in- 
hospitality and ill-treatment which his ships and 
men had experienced, the King decided upon land- 
ing a part of his troops and obtaining satisfaction 
bp force of arms. To his surprise, Isaac Comnenus 
took flight to the mountains. The army of Richard 
encamped outside of Limasol, and was speedily 
rejoined by the shipwrecked crews. , Many of the 
bodies of those who had been drowned in the tempest 
were washed on shore, and amongst them fas that 
of the Chancellor of England, firom whose body a 
peasant cut the Great Seal of the realm, and brought 
it for sale to the king. Anxious to continue his 
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voyage to St. ^ Jean d’Acre, Eichard invited Isaac 
Gomnenus to an interview, in which he hoped 
amicably to obtain satisfaction. On receiving this 
invitation, Gomnenus with a portion of his troops 
came down into the plain, and having established 
his tents at Golosse, a short distance from Limasol, 
repaired to the encampment of Eichard. The in- 
terview was to all appearance satisfactory. Gom- 
henus proposed to atone for his past misconduct 
' by sending a body of 200 men to join the Ghristian 
army before St. Jean d’Acre, and offered to give 
his daughter as a guarantee of his good inten- 
tions. But during the night the crafty prince 
escaped from the tent which had been appointed him 
in the camp of Eichard, and on regaining his troops 
at Golosse, sent a defiant message to the king, 
threatening that if Eichard did not immediately quit 
Limasol, he would show him how little he cared jlr 
the'person of the king or all the Latins with him. 
Exasperated at this treachery, Eichard ordered his 
cavalry to disembark, and attacking Gomnenus at 
Golosse signally defeated him, and carried off a con- 
siderable booty. Amongst the spoils was the imperial 
standard of Gomnenus, which Eichard dedicated to 
*^the memory of St. Edmund, and which he de- 
^ posited on his return to England upon the tomb 
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of the martyr prince, in the county of Suffolk. 
After this success Eichard celebrated his nuptials 
with Bereng^re of Navarre at limasol on 12th 
May, the Archbishop of York placing the crown of 
England on the head of the princess. Eichard then 
prepared to follow Gomnenus into the interior of the 
island, where the latter was organising an army of 
resistance. Guy de Lusignan, a distinguished prince 
among* the Crusaders, and then a pretendent to the 
throne of Jerusalem, had joined Eichard at Limasol, 
and remained to assist him in his future operations. 
Eichard marched the army by land to Larnaca, 
while his fleet followed along the coast. Prom 
Larnaca,. Guy de Lusignan, with a part of the 
forces, went by land to Eamagusta, to which port 
Eichard conducted his fleet for safety. Without loss 
of time Eichard marched to the encounter of Com- 
n^us. The two armies mot near the village of 
Tremithousia, when the Cyprian army was completely 
defeated, and Comnenus himself taken prisoner. 
Eapidly following up his success, Eichard occupied 
Nicosia, and with little difficulty reduced all the 
island to subjection. By the 6th of June, only one 
month after his arrival, he was enabled to continue 
his voyage to St. Jean d’Acre, leaving a small gar- 
rison to hold Cyprus. The English occupation 
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was of short term. The Grusaider was too intent 
upon the object for which he had come to the 
East to think of retaining Cyprus. Besirous of 
freeing the garrison which he had left, Richard, 
some months after his arrival in the Holy Land, sold 
the possession of Cyprus to the Enights Templars 
for 100,000 besants d*or, a sum whose relative value 
in our day M. de MasLatrie estimates at £320,000 
sterling. The reign of the Knights Templars was 
brief and unfortunate. Very shortly after they had 
obtained possession a serious insurrection broke out, 
and although they succeeded in quelling it, it was 
with so much difficulty that they declared themselves 

desirous of throwing up their bargain. Upon this 

\ 

Guy de Lusiguan,. disappointed in his aspirations 
after the sovereignty of Jerusalem, expressed himself 
willing to accept Cyprus, repaying to the Knights 
Templars the 40,000 besants d’or which they iSld 
paid on account of the purchase-money, and engaging 
to pay the remaining 60,000 directly to the king. 
Richard agreed to this transfer and made Guy de 
Lusignan a gift of the balance of the purchase- 
money. Thus the conquest of Cyprus by the 
English king brought about the establishment of 
" the dynasty of the Lusignans, which continued to 
govern it with varied success during three centuries. 
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To the general reader the Frank domination in 
Cyprus presents few features of interest. Guy de 
Lusignan strenuously endeavoured to attract to his 
new possessions a number of those Frank adventurers 
who came to the East under the banner of the 
Crusaders; and to some extent he succeeded. To 
these foreigners ^ he gave extensive grants of land 
on condition of military service ; and by this means 
he surrounded himself with a little aristocracy upon 
whom he could rely for support in any insurrec- 
tionary movement. But neither the wealth nor the 
prosperity of Cyprus was increased by these new 
settlers, as few of them had the ability, the means, 
or the disposition to improve the material condition 
of the properties which they received. In most 
cases the effect was hurtful, as the property of indus- 
trious and simple-minded natives was simply trans- 
fefeed to indolent and restless knights. Differences 
of religion alienated the people from their new rulers ; 
and had it not been for the wisdom of several of 
the kings, who espoused the party of the people 
against an intolerant Catholic priesthood, the dis- 
affection of the Greek population must have made 
itself more powerfully felt. As it was, the coerced 
subjection of the native ecclesiastics to the important 
dignitaries of the Homan Church produced frequent 
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troubles, and at times drove into exile many of the 
best of the population. In those days religion in 
the West had all the intolerance and bigotry which 
has ever characterized a sectarian Christianity. In 
Cyprus this Western bigotry was brought into 
collision with Greek orthodoxy a Sectarism equally 
intolerant and even less enlightened ; and the wonder 
is not that there was not more sympathy between 
the rulers and the ruled, but that the conflicts 
between the two were not fiercer and more frequent. 
This question of religion was the chief cahse of the 
permanent separation between the !Frank and native 
populations, and so remarkably did they continue 
estranged from each other that when ousted after 
a supremacy of three centuries the foreign element 
left behind it few traces of its former importance. 

The Franks gave eighteen sovereigns to Cyprus, 
of whom the following is a list. • 


1. Guy de Lusignan 

2. Amanry, brother of Guy 

3. Hugues I., son of Amanry 

4. Henry I., son of Huguea L 

5. Hugues II., son of Henry I., ... 

6. Hugues III., cousin of the preceding 

7. Jean I., son of the preceding ... 

8. Henry II., brother of the preceding 

9. Hugues IV., nephew of the preceding 

10. Pierro I., son of the preceding ... 


reigned a. d. 11 92 — 1 194 
„ 1194—1205 

„ 1205—1218 

„ 1218—1253 

„ 1253—1267 

„ 1267—1284 

„ 1284—1285 

„ 1286—1324 

„ 1324-1368 

„ 1358—1369 


N 
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11. PieiTe II., or Pierriu, son of the preceding reigned 

12. Jacques I., uncle of the preceding „ 

13. Janus, son of the preceding „ 

1 1. Jean II., son of the preceding „ 

15, Charlotte, daughter of the preceding, 

married to Louis of Savoy „ 

16, Jacques II., illegitimate son of Jean IT. „ 

17. Jacques III., infant son of the preceding „ 

18. Catharine Cornaro, mother of the pre- 

ceding, who abdicated in favour of the 
Eepublic of Venice „ 


A,D. 1369—1382 
1382—1398 
1398—1432 
1432—1458 

1458—1468 

1464—1473 

1473—1475 


1475—1489 


In A.i). 1376, Pamagusta was wrested from the 
Lusignah King, Pierre II. by the Genoese, and con- 
tinued to be a colony of that commercial republic 
until the 29th August, 1464, when it was reconquered 
by Jacques II., the Bastard. 

During the reign of Janus the island suifered 
from a complication of disasters. It was ravaged 
successively by plague, locusts, and droughts, and 
while suffering from these misfortunes, the Sultan 
djf^ Egypt declared war against Janus and sent a 
large army into the island. The Cyprian forces 
were defeated at Ohierokitea to the north of Vasili- 
potamo near Faleo-Limasol, and the king was taken 
prisoner and carried to Cairo. The island was over- 
run by the Egyptian troops — ^Nicosia, the capital, 
was occupied by them — ^its fortifications destroyed 
and its palaces burned. The king, Janus, renmined 
a prisoner in Cairo from a.d. 1426 — 1432, and only 
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obtained his freedom by consenting to pay an 
annual tribute of 6,000 ducats of gold to the Sultan 
of Egypt. 

Upon the death of Jean II. his only legitimate 
child, Charlotte, succeeded to the throne. During 
her father’s life-time she had been married to Louis, 
son of the Duke of Savoy. But her possession of 
the throne was of short duration. In September, 
1460, J acques an illegitimate son of her father, rose 
in arms against her, seized upon Nicosia and forced 
Charlotte to take refuge in tlie fortress of Kyrinia, 
of which she retained possession till 1463. Driven 
from the island, Queen Charlotte retired to 
Europe, where, on the 26th of Eebruary, 1485’, she 
abdicated in favour of Charles, first Duke of Savoy, 
and died at Home on the 16th July, 1487. She was 
tlie last legitimate descendant of the Lusignans, 
and in virtue of her abdication the House of S^oy 
continued to claim the title of King of Cyprus, as 
may still be read upon the coins of the Kings of 
Piedmont. 

In the reign of Jacques II., called the Bastard, 
the resources of the island were so much exhausted 
that the king had to request assistance from the 
Sultan of Eg 3 rpt, to resist an invasion of Caramans 
from Asia Minor. After the invaders were over- 

N 2 
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come the kingdom threatened to fall a prey to the 
power of his successors. Despairing of getting rid by 
fair means of the mamelukes whom the Sultan had 
sent him, J acques resorted to foul means. He craftily 
surrounded their camp and massacred them to a 
man. The Sultan was only half persuaded by his 
earnest assertions that they had died by disease, and 
threatened to raise the annual tribute of the island 
to 16,000 ducats. It required all the plausibility 
and management of the king, to assuage the wrath 
of the Sultan and diminish the tribute to 8,000 
ducats, at which figure it remained. 

In 1468, Jacques became engaged to Catherine 
Corifaro, daughter of a wealthy citizen of Venice, 
who possessed considerable property in Cyprus. The 
marriage was celebrated by proxy at Venice in 1469, 
but it was only in 1472 that Catherine arrived in 
Cyfjrus. The republic of Venice had from the first 
interested itself in the accomplishment of this 
union, and, when the death of Jacques occurred in 
1473, the republic despatched a fleet to assist 
Catherine in maintaining herself upon the throne. 
In November of the same year the inhabi^ts 
vainly ro^ in revolt against the influence of the 
Venetians, and in March of the following year 
the republic formally named two counsellors and a 
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providetor to reside permanently in the island, and 
command the Venetian troops stationed there. Thus 
matters continued until the 26th of February, 1489, 
when Catherine was induced to abdicate in favour 
of the republic, and a few months after the ex-queen 
left for Venice. 

Far from prospering under the Venetian rule, 
Cyprus continued to decay. From authentic docu- 
ments published by M. de Mas Latrie the population 
of the island at the close of the 16th century only 
amounted to 147,701, inhabiting 834 villages, and 
its agricultural capacity was represented by 22,510 
pairs of bullocks. A single remark will give.tlie 
truest conception of the unsuccess and unpopularity 
of the rule of the republic during eighty-one years. 
In the struggle which brought the Venetian domin- 
ation to a close the majority of the native populadon 
felt indifferent as to whether their masters were to be 
Venetians or Turks. Under the Lusignans, especially 
the earlier kings, an earnest desire to ameliorate 
the condition of their subjects, and consolidate the 
royal power by the sympathies of the people 
was apparent, but under the Venetians we find 
nothing but an insatiable, short-sighted lust for com- 
mercial gain, and an overbearing, antipathetic spirit 
towards the native population. 
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In 1517, Egypt became subject to the Sultan of 
Constantinople, and after that time the tribute which 
Cyprus had yearly paid to the former power was 
paid to the Sublime Porte. But the Sultan Selim II., 
enamoured, it is said, of the Cyprus wine, resolved to 
wrest the island from Venice. It was pretended 
that Cyprus harboured pirates who preyed upon 
Turkish shipping, and the Sultan sent an envoy to 
the Senate of Venice intimating his hostile intentions. 
The dismay was intense, but the old spirit of the 
Republic was gone. Indecision prevailed in its 
councils, and instead of immediately taking measures 
of diifence such as its own resources permitted, months 
were wasted in negotiating for assistance from abroad. 
The Sultan, however, puslied forward his prepara- 
tions, and by the end of May 1570, despatched from 
• Ccmstantinople a well eq^uipped fleet of- 200 galleys 
and a large number of transports. Mustapha Pasha 
was commander-in-chief of the expedition, with 
Haly Pasha as admiral of the fleet. Early in July 
they sighted the promontory of Cape Gatto, and 
landed some troops, who burned and pillaged the 
villages in the neighbourhood. Re-embarking- those 
which had been landed, the fleet continued its course 
along the coast, and finally anchored off the Salines 
of Lamaca. There the whole Turkish army effected 
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a landing with no opposition. In this critical 
moment hesitation characterized the action of the 
Venetian authorities, and contrary to the more 
manly counsels of General Bragadino, it was resolved 
to remain on the defensive behind the fortified walls of 
Nicosia andPamagusta. To the latter place Bragadino 
retired, leaving two civilians, Dandolo and llocco in 
command at Nicosia. Having landed at the Salines, 
the Turks marched straight upon Nicosia, which they 
closely besieged, and prepared to attack from every 
side. A few brave but ill-concerted sorties were 
made from the town, but after a siege of forty days 
a breach was made in the walls, and Nicosia was 
taken by assault on the 9th day of September, 1670. 
Prom the incapacity and disunion of the Venetian 
leaders the victors had made an easy conquest of the 
capital, but, as usual, they dishonoured their success 
by scenes of savage butchery and spoliation. 9an- 
dolo, the governor, Contarenus the bishop of 
Paphos, with the rest of the nobility were slain, 
and the whole town delivered up to the fury and 
lust of the troops. “Young babes,” says a 
chronicler, “were violently taken out of the arms 
of their mothers, vir^ns were shamefuUy ravished, 
and honest matrons in sight of their husbands 
despitefuUy abused; churches were spoiled; the 
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streets were in all places filled with blood, for in 
the city on that day were slain 14,866 persons. 
It is reported that the prey there taken amounted 
to 2,000,000 ducats,' 250 pieces of large ordnance, 
and 200 of the most beautiful youths, chosen 
to be sent to Constantinople as a present to 
the Sultan.” 

Having thus secured possession of the capital, 
Mustapha Pasha despatched an officer to summon 
the fortress of Kyrinia. That fortress, naturally 
strong and well furnished with provisions might have 
offered a serious resistance, but either from fear or 
through treachery its governor, Alfonsius Palacius, 

c 

at once surrendered to the summons of the Turkish 
officer. 

Pamagusta, fortunately commanded by a man of 
resolute courage and military ability, was the only 
str^ghold left to the Venetian power in the island. 
And yet, had the Hepublic shewed even an ordinary 
energy in succouring its distant province, the mis- 
fortune of the capture of Nicosia might easily have 
been repaired. Months had passed since the invaders 
had set foot in Cyprus yet no succour came,./rom 
Venice. The Hepublic had been makin g earnest 
entreaties for assistance at the courts of Germany, 
Prance, Hungary, Portugal, Rome, and Spain, but 
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only the two last were induced to promise material 
aid. Muck time had been lost in diplomacy and 
still more was now squandered in the preparations, 
so that it was only in September, 1570, that a fleet of 
192 galleys assembled in Suda Bay oif Crete, for the 
succour of Cyprus. Of this fleet the Pope contributed 
12 galleys and 1,100 men; the king of Spain 42 
galleys and 3,900 men, and Venice 138 galleys and 
8,660 men. On the way to Cyprus from Crete, the 
fleet received tidings of the fall .of Nicosia and the 
investment of Pamagusta. Thereupon a council of 
war was held to consider whether in the altered 
circumstances it was prudent to proceed. At this 
council there was disunion amongst the commanders. 
The Spanish admiral, supported by many of the 
officers, declared the expedition to be hopeless, an 
opinion which the Venetian and Papal admirals vainly 
tried to combat. The council broke up witlftut 
coming to a decision, but the Spanish admiral aban- 
doned the enterprise, and his course was followed by 
the ships of Rome and Venice. In every way the 
expedition was unfortunate. On the outward passage 
. the troops had suffered severely from disease, and on 
the homeward voyage the ships encountered severe 
weather and several were lost. The Republic was 
paralysed by these disasters, justly condemning the 
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conduct of its admiral, but making little effort to 
repair his fault. During the straggle of thirteen 
months the only succour which reached the island 
consisted of several ships carrying provisions, gun- 
powder, and 1,700 men which a gallant captain, 
named Quirinus, was enabled with an escort of 12 
galleys, to throw into Pamagusta in the beginning of 
Pebruary, 1571. 

The Turkish fleet had passed the winter of 1570 
before Pamagusta, closely preventing all exit or 
entrance by sea, while the army under Mustapha 
Pasha invested the town and shore. Winter being 
past, the Turkish army drew nearer to the town, 
and with .great labour threw up extensive earthworks 
in front of the walls so that from the highest points 
of the city the defenders could not see the troops 
in the trenches. Beinforcements had reached the 
Ti!§kish general from Syria and Cilicia, and large 
supplies of all necessary stores were sent him from 
'Constantinople. Mustapha Pasha mounted sixty-four 
pieces of cannon against the walls, and conducted 
the siege with great vigour. His operations met with 
on unwearied and heroic resistance from the^ gar- 
rison, which consisted of 2,500 Venetians, 200 
Albanian cavalry, and 2,500 native soldiers. Braga- 
dino encouraged them with the hope of succour; but 
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there is a limit to the endurance of even the 
bravest hearts. With the stock of powder reduced 
to seven barrels — provisions exhausted — ^his garrison 
diminished by disease and loss to a few hundred 
men, and the walls broken down in many places, 
Bragadino found himself obliged to treat for terms. 
The town was surrendered on the 1st of August, 
1671, upon condition of the lives, property, and re- 
ligion of the inhabitants being respected, and the 
governor and garrison being allowed to leave the 
island under a safe escort. After the treaty had 
been confirmed in due form, Bragadino, accom- 
panied by several of the leading officers and^ citi- 
zens, waited upon the Turkish Pasha to deliver 
up the keys of the city. After being deprived of 
their arms they were treacherously murdered. The 
noble Bragadino was reserved for the most cruel 
tortures. His ears were cut off, and after suifel^ng 
many indignities he was skinned alive. Pilled with 
chaff, his skin was suspended to the yard-arm of a 
vessel, which carried it in triumph to Constantinople. 
There it was exposed in the prison in which the 
Christian prisoners and slaves were confined, until 
twenty-five years later it was purchased from the 
Capitan Pasha and deposited in the Church of 
: Sts. John and Paul at Yenice, where the monument 
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and inscription dedicated by his relations may still 
be seen.* 

The history of the Turkish domination in Cyprus 
is a sad record of oppression and misgovernment. 
Like all the islands of the Archipelago, it was 
for more than two centuries a mere estate of the 
Capitan Pasha, ' who named one of his satellites to 
administer it, so as to get the largest possible 
profit out of it. He acted simply as a tenant of 
uncertain tenure does when he extracts the utmost 
possible out of his farm without regard to future 
consequences. Oppressed by insupportable exac- 
tions, the population had at one time so decreased 
that it is • said to havefaUen to 80,000 inhabitants. 
The Mohammedan inhabitants suffered as well as 
the Christian, neither race nor religion finding 
favour in the eyes of the venal horse-leeches, who 
ne^r ceased crying “ Give, give.” At- length the cry 
of distress reached Constantinople. The administra- 
tion of the island was taken out of the hands of 
the Capitan Pasha and handed over to “Mutezelims,” 
who leased its revenues from the Porte for the 
fixed sum of 26,000/. per annum. In 182& the 
Christian inhabitants were falsely charged with 


' Finlay’s Hist, of Greece. In the Appendix will be found an account of 
the of Famagusta, containing interesting details. 
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complicity in the Revolution which broke out in 
Greece. The Mutezelim Koutchouk Mehemet sum- 
moned the clergy and notables to a council at 
Nicosia. When they were assembled, the gates were 
closed, and all the invited, with few exceptions, 
were treacherously murdered. With tliis blow he 
struck terror into the hearts of the Christian popu- 
lation, the traces of which are yet scarcely extinct. 
Under the Reforming Sultan Mahmoud in 1838, 
the revenues of the island were no longer leased 
to the Mutezelims. A Governor was appointed with 
a fixed salary, who was charged with the administra- 
tion and the encashment of fixed taxes for account 
of the Treasury. A considerable amelior^ition *was 
thus effected, and prosperity reawakened. The 
latest change was by the establishment of the 
Vilaet system with liberal and representative insti- 
tutions, a century in advance of the civilizatio]#in 
the midst of which it was to work. The great blot 
in all the Reforming efforts at Constantinople was 
the absolute ignoring of peculiarities of position and 
circumstances which called for exceptional legislation. 
Thus in the Vilaet system, Cyprus was put under 
the Vali for the Greek Archipelago, whose residence 
was at the Dardanelles. All serious crimes could 
only be judged at the residence of the Vali, at a 
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great distance from Cyprus, with which there was 
only a fortnightly communication. Witnesses as 
well as criminals had all to he transported thither. 
To he witness of a crime was to he punished hy 
transportation for some months from home and 
.occupation. But notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, and in spite of them, the island progressed, 
and its state when handed over a few months ago 
to the British Government was immensely better than 
it was twenty years before. Of all the Turkish pro- 
vinces perhaps Cyprus was the best administered. No 
crying abuse could be perpetrated without the voice 
of remonstrance reaching the ears of the Foreign 
Amliassadors at Constantinople. But remonstrance 
was vain so long as the policy of the leading 
European Powers was non-intervention in the local 
affairs of Turkey; in other words, a tacit consent 
that the Forte should ruin itself. Eudely has Europe 
been roused to the conviction that her traditional 
policy was erroneous, and it is to be hoped that, 
especially English statesmen, irrespective of party, 
will now acknowledge and unfalteringly act up to 
the conviction that no true peace can be looked 
for in the East except as the fruit of> material 
prosperity, based upon a sound financial system and 
an equitable administration of justice. The moral 
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pressure, howerer energetic, which may be needed 
to accomplish this is not a wound to Turkish in- 
dependence, hut the intervention of a friend to resist 
the suicidal folly of a self-seeking and unpatriotic 
clique. 

By the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878 the 
islandtrof Cyprus became practically a British pos- 
session. Her long night of suffering thus ended, 
and a day of bright prospects dawned upon her. 
True, it is still a foreign domination, but her his- 
tory during over 2,600 years sufficiently proves that 
Cyprus is too small to remain an independent power, 
and, from her situation, too important to be left 
alone. In these circumstances it is a happy tting 
for Cyprus that her allegiance is to be claimed by 
a Sovereign whose highest wish is the well-being of 
her subjects, and that she becomes united to a people 
as free and generous as they are enlightened. ^ 
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OUR PROSPECTS IN THE NEW ERA. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon III. seriously 
thought of Cyprus, and recognised it as an important 
observatory over the provinces of Turkey in Asia 
and Africa. Hence the valuable researches of M. 
Albert Gaudry, made, and published m extenso for 
the Emperor, and hence the hope prematurely ex- 
pressed by that distinguished traveller in a com- 
munication to the Hemte des Dmx Mondes, many 
ye^s ago, that Cyprus would soon come imder the 
beneficent infiuence of French civilisation. It is a 
curious fact that the declaration of war between 
France and Prussia broke off negotiations which 
had been commenced for the sale to the French 
Emperor of the collections of Cyprian antiquities 
then possessed by my Mend General De Cesnola 
and by myself. Had the transaction been com- 
pleted, France would probably to-day have possessed 
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ne^irly all that is valuable 6f Cyprian antiquities. 
** I/honime propoae^ Dieu dispose and the proverb 
was never more forcibly true. The fatal campaign 
of 1870-71 forced France to abandon an active 
foreign policy, and left England to accomplish alone 
what the Emperor doubtless anticipated might bo 
the joint work of France and England. The cer- 
tain collapse of the Turkish power was foreseen 
earlier and more clearly by the Emperor than it was 
generally in England, and he displayed great poli- 
tical sagacity in fixing his eye upon Cyprus in 
anticipation of a united intervention by France and 
England. It was the first expression of a very bril- 
liant idea. In all the supremacy of their material 
power and intellectual advancement, France and 
England were to move forward, side by side, to 
dispel the darkness and overthrow tlio oppression 
which enshrouded the domains of the Sultan, ifllus 
France, from her pied-a ierre” in Cyprus would 
have ruled, or at least overlooked Syria, and England 
from her stronghold in Malta would have com- 
manded Egypt. The forced change in the foreign 
policy of France increased the responsibility of 
England in connection with the East, and we may 
^y, with perfect certainty, that it rekindled into 
activity the subversive policy of Ru-ssia against 
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Turkey. With a strong T'rance, guided by Napoleon 
III., the Conference of Constantinople would not 
ave proved a failure, and Russia would not have 
had the chance of entering the lists on the preteat of 
securing independence for Bulgaria. To maintain 
the power of the Sultan in order that anarchy and 
oppression should triumph in the fair lands which 
he owned was not a policy with which Englishmen 
or Erenchmen could sympathise, but, on the other 
hand, to allow Turkey to become Russian was incon- 
sistent with the interests of the Western Powers, and 
a very questionable advantage to the populations 
concerned. 

The active help of Prance in both opposing 
Russian diplomacy and overcoming Turkish obsti- 
nacy M'onld have been an immense gain, but, 
fortunately for the world, England, although alone, 
prAed equal to the occasion. When Turkey lay 
prostrate at the feet of Russia, and after she had 
signed an ignominious peace, whereby her future 
existence became dependent upon the will of her 
Muscovite conqueror, England interposed; and by 
the firmness of her policy, backed by the influence 
which a State financially strong and morally deter- 
mined could alone command, she restored to Turkey 
her independent existence, and carried back her 
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frontiers from the Mediterranean shores, to which 
she had surrendered them, to the strongly-defensive 
line of the Balkans. 

Some have argued that if England had from the 
first declared her intention to espouse with arms the 
Turkish cause Eussia would not have made war; 
and others, that England should have joined Turkey 
as an ally when Russia had passed the Balkans. 
Fortunately, neither policy was possible, because 
the English nation felt it could no longer fight 
side by side with a Government whose hands were 
stained with unavenged blood. The firmness of 
British diplomacy was, however, rewarded with per- 
haps the most brilliant success recorded^ in hfstory, 
and accomplished a twofold victory of the highest 
order. The Government of the Porte, guilty of 
intolerable and criminal incapacity, was delivered 
from despair, but justly left in her humiliationjiand 
Russia received neither wages nor honour for her 
presumptuous assumption of the r6le of Liberator of 
the East before she herself was free at home. Such 
was the result of the Treaty of Berlin. 

During these events England seemed to awake 
suddenly to the conviction that the passive policy of 
non-interference which she had so long practised 
towards Turkey was a fatal one, and that it was 
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as necessary for her own interests as it was expe- 
dient for the true interests of Turkey that she should 
adopt a more decided and a more active policy. 
It is this new conviction which finds expression 
in the Anglo-Turkish Convention, . the publica- 
tion of which last July took the world by sur- 
prise. By it England assumes an effective protec- 
torate over ' the Asiatic frontiers of Turkey, and in 
return obtains a right to interfere in the internal 
administration of the Porte. The latter was neces- 
sary to the successful accomplishment of the former, 
as our relations with Turkey since the Crimean war 
have too clearly proved. The only true and lasting 
impediment to the success of foreign intrigue in 
Turkey consists in giving to the subjects of the Porte 
the justice and good government which they have a 
right to claim, which they will struggle for by in- 
tri^e if they cannot obtain them otherwise. The 
task thus assumed by England is worthy of a 
great people, conscious of what they themselves owe 
to liberty, but it is not so serious upon examination 
as it looks at first sight. We can scarcely hope 
to obtain for Turkey a government which will bear 
comparison with that of the highly-advanceil Western 
nations ; but we may surely secure for her an ame- 
lioration of the present state of things, which will 
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be felt to be an infinite blessing, and a degree 
of justice and government such as exists in the 
neighbouring States, even under the autocracy of 
Kussia. 

In view of the serious responsibility which Eng- 
land has undertaken, her Majesty’s Government 
seem to have considered it necessary to move 
British influence nearer the scene of action — more 
in evidence before both rulers and ruled in Turkey, 
and more at hand in case of need. The scene chosen 
was Cyprus, and the Sultan was induced voluntarily 
to cede it to Great Britain. 

A glance at our sketch Avill demonstrate the 
advantages which England derives from the pos- 
session of Cyprus. It forms an invaluable outpost 
for the defence of the Suez Canal; it will pro- 
tect the Asiatic terminus of a possibly future 
Euphrates Valley Railway ; it will pi’ove a Con- 
venient starting-point as well as a dep6t for 
whatever operations may become necessary in 
the future in Asiatic Turkey. All the great 
aggressive dynasties of the world — Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Macedonian — ^have found the cap- 
ture or subjection of Cyprus a first necessary 
step in the approach upon Egypt. We have there- 
fore good cause to be satisfied that this important 
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position is in our possession. In proportion as 
it would be valuable against us in the hands 
of our enemies, it is precious in ours, as a 
barrier against the approach of any power which 
might menace our communications through Egypt. 
Masters of India, and determined at all costs to re- 
main so, it is manifestly of the first importance that 
we should* make sure of free and indisputable com- 
munication with our far-off Empire. Planting 
one foot on Cyprus and the other on Malta, we 
secure this. But the cause of progress in Turkey 
derives great advantages from the unfurling of 
the British flag over Cyprus. To those who believe 

a 

in the regeneration of Turkey by the hands of its 
present dominant race, the British position in Cyprus 
will be acceptable as affording a near and practical 
example of the kind of justice and administration 
whiSii all the Turkish provinces require; and as it 
is easier to imitate than to initiate, the task of 
the Sublime Porte is thereby immensely facilitated. 
■By those {unfortunately a very large number) who 
doubt the possibility of Turkey’s regeneration by 
Mussulman hands, and foresee in the near future 
a severe crisis through which the populations of 
Turkey must pass to attain their deliverance from 
fatal misgovernment, the British position in Cyprus 
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will be valued as a powerful support to the struggling 
nationalities and a wholesome chock upon any pos> 

I 

sible outbreak of Mussulman fanaticism in the last 
flicker of a dying light. Thus the moral influence 
of the nearer proximity of England — the lover of 
liberty and the noblest example of its triumphs — 
will be an immense stay to the elements in Turkey 
which are striving after progress, and will act as 
a discouragement to all the partisans of oppression 
and injustice. 

Cyprus, as a British possession, must become 
a model of good government, an oasis in the sur- 
rounding desert of unenlightened administrations. 
To attain this will not be easy, and our firgt attempts 
may be costly and humiliating. It is very easy to 
do what we did in Corfu, to spend a great deal of 
money, and create an artificial prosperity at the 
cost of the mother country. But we must blui^i to 
feel that, in material prosperity and in her vital in- 
terests Corfu is as well off to-day under the Greeks 
as it was when under the model government of the 
world. The plain fact is that, as a nation, we are too 
insular, and, as we think nothing good born outside 
of our contracted home-sphere, wo seek to impose 
our British notions upon peoples brought up under 
circumstances entirely different. We cannot, except 
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at the cost of great discomfort and considerable 
grumbling, put Oriental feet, accustomed to the 
simplest covering, into tight-fitting Western boots ; 
and the inhabitants of an Oriental clime would not 
find close-fitting Western boots administer to their 
comfort. The process towards Western standards 
must he gradual and especially it must go upon the 
line of steadily improving the systems of justice and 
administration long current in the country, so as 
by slow hut sure steps to raise Eastern conceptions 
to Western principles. During my first years in 
Cyprus I tried to introduce the Western system of 
agriculture, and for this purpose I got out English 
plou^s, harrows, and agricultural implements of all 
kinds. I was not long in finding out that much 
that was good in the West was unsuitable to the 
East, and that if I wished to make full use of the 
mal^'ials for work about me, I must follow a 
system in which the natives could give me effec- 
tive aid. In consequence, I abandoned my Western 
instruments, got the best models of the native 
plough, bought the best bullocks I could find in 
the country, adopted the native system of careful 
selection of seeds, and manured yearly only as 
much as could be done at a moderate cost. 
The results surpassed all ray expectations. The 
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natives whom I employed exerted themselves to 
their utmost to accomplish the object which X 
kept before them as the only test of success 
— namely, profit — ^and they succeeded. My only 
control was in an elaborate system of accounts, 
the eflELcacy of which, as a record of results, my 
Mohammedan steward came, to adtaive and rely 
upon. These must be the principles of the local 
administration of Cyprus, if it is to be successful. 
Only in that way will the intelligence of the 
governed be able to keep in sympathy with the 
system which governs them. As an example, were 
the system of taxation which from time immemorial 
has prevailed in Cyprus to bo rudely abolished, ‘and 
new taxes, after Western models — such as an income- 
tax — to be substituted, the people would only adapt 
themselves to the new order of ideas after a long 
period of disbelief and of friction, fatal to ^e 
sympathy which ought to exist between the rulers 
and the ruled. On the other hand, if we set to 
work at once to improve the existing system — to 
eradicate numberless abuses which are patent to 
all; to lighten to the utmost the burden of pay- 
ment by consulting the convenience of the payer} 
above all, by means of elaborate statistics, to bring 
to the light of day the result of every tax in its 
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minute detail^ — we shall win the intelligent approval 
of our new subjects, and the most gratifying com- 
parisons will be instituted between past and present. 
Our task must not be to make Englishmen of the 
Cypriotes, but to possess as subjects happy and 
prosperous Cypriotes. 

Do the characteristips of the people and the capa- 
bilities of’ the island give us fair reason to hope that, 
i^ we go rightly about it, we may succeed in making 
them happy and prosperous ? 

The population is roughly estimated at 180,000 
inhabitants. Statistics in possession of the Turkish 
authorities give the number of contribuablea as 
40,000, of whom some represent unmarried men who 
have reached the age of maturity. Making the 
necessary deduction for these, and estimating the 
families as composed, on an average, of five indi- 
vMuals, it will be clear that our estimate of 180,000 
inhabitants for the whole island is fully justified. Of 
this population rather more than two-thirds are 
Christians, and rather less than one-third are 
Mohammedans. With the exception of a little 
colony of Maronites, who came to Cyprus a century 
ago, all the Christian population speak Greek, and 
belong to the Greek Orthodox religion. 

The Cypriotes are generally classified as Greeks, 
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but from the earliest prehistoric times to this day 
their characteristics hare been essentially distinct 
from those of the Greeks. They are deficient in their 
liveliness and nervous activity and they are not in- 
fected with the monomania of Hellenic aspirations.' 
They are docile in the highest degree, industrious, 
and sober. Their* love of home is remarkable, so 
strong that on several occasions I found it very 
difficult to induce men to leave their native village 
even for considerable pecuniary advantages. Their 
love of family is most exemplary. The continual 
care of parents is the settlement for life of their 
children, and for this purpose, as soon as their 
family comes to years of maturity, they portion out 
their property so that on the maturity of all their 
children, the parents, in many cases, become only the 
recipients of their children’s bounty. This is so 
common that a creditor is never satisfied with 3ie 
signature of a father whose son is of age — the son 
must also sign the bond. The practice encourages 
early marriages, and there is something touching and 
beautiful in the unselfishness with wliich the parents 
sacrifice their individual existence for the good of 

^ In Limasol and Larnaca there is a considerable population of Greek 
origin, born in Cyprus, but those no more represent the population of tiie 
island than English-boni Germans would represent English men. 
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their children. It is commonly thought that the 
morals of the Cypriotes are loose, but it is an entire 
mistake. In morals, the peasantry will bear most 
favourable comparison with the same class in 
England or Scotland, but it is singular how all the 
domestic affection, especially of the husband, is 
concentrated on the children. » The wife is the 
unsentimental helpmeet, but the children draw out 
the affections of the heart. 

There is little fanaticism among the Mohammedans. 
The majority speak Greek as well as Turkish, and 
live upon the most amicable terms with their 
Christian neighbours. Throughout Turkey it is 
always sp where the Mohammedan element is in the 
minority. In the coiyitry districts, polygamy is not 
greatly practised, and the children are generally 
strong and vigorous. From statistics which I 
collected , from several villages in which the Moham- 
medan and Christian elements were combined, I 
ascertained that there were more male births among 
the Mohammedans than among the Christians, and 
that the proportion of male to female births was very 
high. The Mohammedan town population is, how- 
ever, much inferior in physique to its gpuntry co- 
religionists. Among its members polygamy and con- 
cubinage prevail, and the isolation in which the 
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women and children are kept encourages laziness 
and is detrimental to health. 

During recent years the increase of the Christian 
population has been greater than that of the Moham- 
medan, but this has been owing in some measure 
to the blood-tax, or conscription, which hitherto has 
fallen only upon tlih Mohammedans. The disadvan- 
tage under which tliey laboured will now be removed ; 
they will feel it, and a great boon it will be felt. 
The Christians are also much more industrious than 
the Mohammedans, and for many years Moham- 
medans have been generally sellers and seldom 
purchasers of land. With rare exceptions, the 
Mohammedan is not an intelligent agriculturist, and 
the seclusion in which he keeps his wife makes her 
a less valuable assistant than the wife of the 
Christian. 

About half a century ago a small colony of M(f?- 
onite Christians from Mount Lebanon fled from 
persecution in their own country and settled at 
Cormakite on the north-west of the island. They 
are a quiet, industrious people, preserving their own 
religion, which is Syrian Catholic, and having their 
own priests. They number only a few hundreds, but 
many new colonists from tlie same districts may be 
expected to come to the island. 
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Unlike the Cretans, the people of Cyprus are most 
easily governed. Brigandage is unknown, and the 
Sublime Porte ruled with hardly any military force. 
By a special concession, obtained many years ago 
through the influence of the late Mehemet Kuprusli 
Pasha, the conscripts raised in Cyprus remained in 
the island during their term of service, and formed 
the only iriilitary force at the disposal of the governor. 
Their complete inefl&ciency was conspicuous, the 
majority of them not having fired a shot, but their 
qualities were never tested by serious work. As a 
proof of the general security, I had occasion to send 
all over the island bags of money for various pur- 
poses, which were intrusted to native mxiletcers with- 
out escort, and who gave no receipt. During 
the Abyssinian War, I purchased for the British 
Government, in the course of a month, over two 
t^usand. mules in all parts of the island, even the 
most remota The money went in English sove- 
reigns into the interior by native hands before the 
animals came forward, but not a pound went astray, 
nor did one of the numerous agents to whom the pur- 
chases were intrusted defraud me of a farthing. The 
mules were ofiicially reported to be the Jiest which 
the Government obtained. They visited Magdala, 
and returned to the coast in good condition for sale. 
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In quite recent times the Mohammedan population 
of a few villages had a bad reputation for highway 
robbery, often accompanied by murder. Amongst 
these was the village of Pyla, where I had my farm 
and summer residence. In a rather interesting way 
I had occasion to learn that these bad propensities 
were principally due to destitution, and I found con- 
firmation for a theory I had long held, that to make 
people honest and life-respecting it generally suflices 
to make them prosperous. Two travellers wore going 
from Famagusta to Larnaca. One was found mur- 
dered near the sea-coast, about a mile tind a half from 
the village of Pyla, the other escaped to Larnaca. 
The mudir of Larnaca at once communicated with 
me, and said tliat it was thought probable from tlie 
reputation of the village that the murderer was a 
man of Pyla. The escaped traveller felt confident 
of identifying him, and was sent to the village witl^a 
zaptieh in order that the male inhabitants should be 
passed in review before him. The head Turk of the 
village, one Osman Aga, whose highway exploits had 
at one time been famous, came to my farm with all 
the males of the Turkish population, and ranged 
them in a row before *me. I explained to them the 
suspicion of the mudir, whereupon Osman Aga very 
frankly replied, “ Effendem, before you came to the 
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village and gave us all work to do the murderer 
might have been found amongst us ; now there is 
none of us W'ould do such acts.” One by one the 
men were passed before the escaped traveller, and he 
admitted that the culprit w'as not amongst them. 
Sheep-stealing was a favourite pastime of many of 
the shepherds of Pyla, as I knew to my cost during 
the first years in which I kept a flock. But as 
all the sheep-stealers became more or less dependent 
upon my farm for work the evil decreased, and 
especially after I had associated with myself in 
cultivating some of my land one of the most 
notable amongst former delinquents. The year of 
famine came, and the distress was very great in the 
village as elsewhere. . The poorer families subsisted 
upon a weekly allowance of flour and olives, 
served out from the farm. Amongst the nuni- 
bfr was Michail, an inveterate sheep-stealer, whose 
wife and seven children received, for months, from 
the weekly allowance. One night a goat wjls 
stolen from my “pens.” T\rt) days after I was ibid 
that Michail’s family had been seen eating meat the 
day after my goat was stolen. His wife confessed 
that her husband had brought them meqij;, but said 
she did not know where he got it. I learned this 
in the evening, and my steward determined that 
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next morning Michail should be convicted and sent 
to prison. During the night the tirst gladsome rain 
fell, and all the villagers went to clear the torrent 
course. Michail was amongst the number, but evi- 
dently ill at ease. After the work was done, and 
while all were assembled, 1 asked them what should 
be done to a man who, while Ms family was being 
nourished in their distress from the farm, dared to 
steal a goat from my flock. The indignation was 
unanimous, and the notables asked who it was, that 
they might deal with him. I pointed to Michail, 
but added, in their own simple language, that “as 
God had compassion on us, and sent us such good 
rain, I pardoned him, hoping he would ’never act 
so again.” With a spontaneous outburst some 
dozen Turks and Christians went forward and spat 
upon poor Michail, who confessed his fault, ^nd 
swore that if ever he did such an act again I was 
to kill him. During two years longer that I lived 
amongst thena^Z jnever heard the slightest accusation 
brought against Michail or his family. Such a 
scene "giyes a little picture of the simple-minded 
people, and 4t may explain the interest I came to 
take in them. 

And now as to the island itself. After Sicily and 
Sardinia, Cyprus is the richest and most fertile island 
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in the Mediterranean. In shape it resembles a leg of 
mutton, the shank being represented by a narrow 
promontory thirty-five miles in length and from five 
to fifteen in breadth. The greatest breadth across 
the island is close upon sixty miles, and the greatest 
length 140 miles. The superficial area may be esti- 
mated as 4,000 square miles. It is traversed by two 
mountain ifanges, one along its northern coast from 
Cape Andreas to Cape Cormakiti, and the other on 
its southern coast. Between these two ranges lies 
the fertile plain of Messorie, extending from the Bay 
of Morpho to the Bay of Salamis. Mr. Gaudry, in his 
valuable work, Mecherchea Scientijiqnes en Orient, 
says, “ Not only does Cyprus, as a consequence of its 
mineralogica] formation, of its orography, and of 
its geographical position, contain a very varied soil, 
bi^ also the land is of an extreme fertility. The 
vegetable soil of the island reaches in many parts 
to a depth of seven metres (about eight yards) ; 
every year the mountain torrents descend into the 
plains, and deposit, as does the Nile, a fertilising 
*limon.*’* He adds, ** Cyprus is passed through 
almost exactly in its breadth by the 35* line of 
latitude; the same line which continues to the 
south of Crete, passes through the regency of Tunis, 
touches Flemcen in Algeria, passes, about the centre 
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of the United States, into New California, follows 
the course of the river Hoang Ho, in China, passes 
by Cashmere, near to Cabul, Herat, Bagdad, and 
Damascus.” 

To a practical mind the best index of what 
may be in the future is what has been in the past. 
Judged by its past, the future of Cyprus is full 
of hope. From the ninth to the seventh century 
B.c. we have seen that the island had attained to 
great prosperity, and possessed for thirty years the 
thalassokratia or dominion of the sea. Her com- 
merce was so active that she threw out several 
colonies into foreign parts, and particularly on the 
coasts of Macedonia, at Cytne in Asia Minor, and 
at the future site of Antioch in Syria. The climax 
of her prosperity, however, was attained in the 
Ftolemaian era, from about 300 to 100 b.o. 
About the latter date we have read of its ktag, 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, raising in the island an army of 
30,000 men, with which he victoriously opposed 
Alexander Jannaeus, then king in Palestine. The 
fact of his being able to raise such an army for 
foreign service proves that the population was then 
very large, probably not less than a million. The 
prosperity of the island began to wane under the 
Byzantine Emperors, and it suffered severely during 

T 2 
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the struggles which ended in the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. It is surely no vain hope 
that under a beneficent British rule it may rapidly 
become as prosperous as it was under the wise 
administration of Ptolemy Soter. The elements of 
her past prosperity exist to-day. Let us proceed to 
enumerate them. 



CHAPTER X. 

AGBICULTUKE AND PRODIJCE. 

The chief wealth of Cyprus is agricultural, and 
her most important products are grain, wine, seeds, 
locust-beans, cotton, madder-roots, tobacco, silk, and 
salt. 

The wheat produced is of good quality, small in 
grain, but possessing all the advantages of the hard 
wheats of Russia. Unfortunately the value of the 
grains of Cyprus is diminished in the European 
markets by the primitive manner in which they are 
threshed. The system is much as it was in ^he 
days of Abraham, and the grain becomes mixed with 
small stones from the threshing-floor, which can 
afterwards be separated only at great trouble and 
expense. This defect is fatal to the use of the 
grain by nearly all the grinders of flour in England ; 
but a remedy may be found for it. The manner of 
threshing in Cyprus is not simply treading out the 
corn by driving cattle over it. A very primitive 
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invention is added so as to reduce the straw to 
a condition suitable for the use of bullocks. It 
consists of a flat board formed of three planks of 
hard wood, each five feet in length, one foot in 
breadth, and two and a half inches in thickness. 
The three planks are joined together latitudinally. 
On their lower sides are set chips of flint, the 
points of which protrude about an eighth of 
an, inch. The planks are curbed up at one end, 
so as to admit of the whole being attached by a 
cord to the yoke of the oxen and drawn flatly over 
the grain. What is done by this machine, besides 
separating the grain from the ear, is that through 
the friction of the flint points the straw is tom 
up- longitudinally into small pieces varying from 
a quarter of an inch to one and a half inches in 
length, liong after the grain is separated from the 
ea:P the cattle go on dragging the machine over 
the straw, and only cease when all the straw has 
been torn up. My steward was in the habit of 
spreading upon the threshing - floor sheaves a nffi - 
cient to yield approximately 900 bushels of grain. 
He put upon it three pair of horses and two pair 
of bullocks, and if the weather were .. favourable 
the operation of threshing might be completed 
in six days. Thus a man or boy and his pair of 
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Animals only threshed 180 bushels of grain in six 
days. Indeed the grain and straw were not housed 
until the tenth day, for after the straw was reduced 
to condition the separation of the grain from the 
straw had to be eflfected. This last operation was 
only possible when the day breeze set in. The 
contents of the threshing-floor were piled, and with 
wooden shovels the men pitched up grain and straw 
into the air. The wind carried off the straw 
farther than the grain, so that the separation was 
effected. But as tliis work could only be done 
from about nine o’clock in the morning till four 
in the afternoon, when the wind generally blows 
steadily, it required at least three or four days tb fan 
900 bushels. As may be imagined this system of 
threshing shocked all my Western notions, and I 
early turned my attention to its improvement. At 
first I could not believe that the bullocks w#uld 
refuse the wheat straw chopped by machines in the 
ordinary way, but I was obliged to admit it when 
they left the straw uneaten in their troughs, as 
I could not reason with them as to the absurdity of 
the proceeding. My first remedy (for the threshing 
of the straw by machine presented no difficulty) thus 
failed. I bethought me to find a substitute for 
the straw, but there was none. To grow hay where 
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I could grow grain was absurd, to grow trefoil as a 
summer crop, instead of cotton or beans, would hare 
been still more absurd. I was therefore forced to the 
conviction that there was no other food for my 
buUodcs but the straw of my grain, and that that 
straw must be so treated as to render it acceptable 
to them. In my dilemma I had recourse to the 
science of the West, and sought a machine which 
could both separate the grain and tear up the 
straw as the bullocks insisted on having it. I was 
fortunate in interesting Mr. May, of Messrs. Brown 
and May, of Devizes, in the matter, and I supplied 
them with some straw, as cut by the native process, 
and a quantity of Cyprus grain unthreshed. After 
many patient experiments they expressed them* 
selves confident that they had succeeded in malfing 
such a machine as was wanted. The straw was first 
bruiBed by being passed through ribbed rollers, and 
then subjected to a kind of carding-machine. The 
result was even better than that by the native 
process, for there was less loss firom straw reduced 
to powder. A machine and engine came out at a 
cost of about £400. Alas ! repeated trials were 
made, which always ended in failure. The 
worked well enough, after being thoroughly cleaned, 
for a few minutes, but after that it clogged with the 
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beards of the grain, which in Cyprus are exception- 
ally long and tough. My departure from Cyprus 
shortly after prevented further effort on my part, 
and as far as I ain aware the matter remains as 
I left it. For the benefit of future experimenters, 
I may add that I acquired the conviction that 
the two operations of separating the grain and tear- 
ing up the straw should bo done upon different 
machines. If I have dwelt a little too long upon 
this disappointment, my excuse is that I always 
considered the matter as of the most vital import- 
ance to the success of agriculture in Cyprus. Not 
only is the present system tedious and expensive, 
but it renders farming on a large scale almost 'im- 
possible by requiring, at a particular season, more 
manual and draught labour than can easily be 
obtained or profitably be kept on hand during the 
year. In the best lands of the chief plain of ^e 
Messorie the yield per acre in a good year is as high 
as forty bushels of barley and twenty-five bushels of 
wheat. Only lands such as those in the plain of the 
Messorie, inundated by torrents which leave a ferti- 
lising deposit, can be cultivated yearly. As a general 
rule, grain-land is only cultivated every second year, 
so that a farmer only crops annually half the land 
which he has under cultivation. 
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1 commimicated the following letter on threshing 
machines to a Levant newspaper in 1870 : — 

“Larnaoa, May 28, 1870. 

** In a recent letter, your Dardanelles correspondent 
alluded to the great advantage which would result 
from the introduction into this country of threshing- 

f 

machines, and urged that the Government ought to 
stk itself in the matter. The more the subject is 
ventilated, the better for the general interests, and 
the letter of your correspondent suggests to me a few 
remarks, which have for object the enumeration 
of some of the most important practical benefits 
to be derived from the substitution of machinery for 
the semi-barbarous system now in use. Before laying 
down my pen, I shall have to show that, although we 
have the elements of a magnificent picture, we still 
wAit what is essential for its successful execution. 

“ To begin, then, a farmer of any consequence can- 
not with his present appliances get through the 
threshing of his grain in less than three months, 
during which time his bullocks and servants are kept 
back from other occupations, and his grain is exposed 
to the risk of the elements and the depredations of 
birds. But wh^ threshed, the grain is much mixed 
with both earth and stones ; the former of which may, 
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at considerable labour, be extracted, but tbe latter 
when small, defy extraction by tbe cleverest of 
farmers. Shippers of our grains to Europe know to 
their cost that it is a serious defect, which, besides 
deteriorating their value in European markets by 
not less than ten per cent,, prevents their purchase 
at any price by the majority of European millers. 
This depreciation would be avoided by the use of 
threshing-machines, and it is the most important 
of what I may term the general advantages which 
would accrue to the farmer and the merchant from 
the proposed innovation. But this is far from being 
all. The actual saying to the farmer in the cost of 
threshing by machinery, as compared with t.he pr&ent 
system, deserves to be shown. By practical ex- 
perience, I find that a pair of bullocks can only 
thresh per day eight kilos, or one English quarter of 
barley. Their cost, and that of the man who t(ftds 
them, may be put at eleven piastres, or two shillings. 
This does not, however, finish the account. There 
are the expenses of separating the grain from the 
straw, and those of sifting a large part of it, to 
extract the joints of the straw which will not pass 
during the process of tossing the whole, straw and 
grain, into the air with a wooden shovel. These 
operations cost at the lowest calculation or 3rf., 
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per eight kilos. The money cost, then, of threshing 
by the present system, invented we may safely assert 
by Noah, if not by Adam, is 12ip., or 2s. 3<?., per 
English quarter, which, on barley not worth more, 
on an average, at the threshmg-fioor than 8p. per kilo, 
is equal to nearly 20 per cent, of the whole value. 
One may well be startled at such a revelation, and 
many may 'say the calculation is wrong. But I invite 
examination. Ask any farmer in Turkey if with five 
pair of bullocks he can lift an “ allonie ” of 260 kilos 
in less than six days and a quarter, with even the 
best and most attentive management in turning it, 
and you have the key to my calculation. True, it 
may be said that the small farmer puts his children 
to drive the bullocks ; but this saving is not great, as 
a child cannot turn the grain nor lay it down for 
threshing. Further, by the present system of thresh- 
in^here is a great loss of straw, which is the farmer’s 
first necessity, as before all the stalks are sufficiently 
trodden so that no pieces remain too large, much of 
the straw has been ground to a powder— unfit for 
use, and indeed so detrimental to the bullocks, that 
a careful ploughman always sifts it from the straw 
before feeding his animal. This loss, equivalent to 
not less than 10 per cent, of straw, would be avoided 
by a threshing and bruising machine. 
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In the preceding remarks we have the matmals of 
an interesting calculation. We may safely suppose 
that it would remunerate the proprietor of a thresh* 
ing-machine handsomely to receive 10 per cent, of the 
produce cleaned, so that there would remain to the 
agriculturist of clear saving 10 per cent, of the present 
cost of threshing, and 10 per cent, from the superior 
quality of the produce, fitting it for the European 
markets. Besides, he would get his grain to market 
in less than a month, instead of three ; make a gain 
of at least 10 per cent, in the quantity of his straw; 
liberate his bullocks and men for other work; and 
last, but not least in the eyes of a practical farmer, 
exempt his bullocks from a work which injures 
them more than any other which they have to do. 

“ Such is a faithful account of the advantages which 
would result from the introduction of threshing- 
machines, bat unfortunately the further truth m^st 
be told that we are cooking our fish before we catch 
them, and doing little better than building castles in 
the air. The necessity of not only separating the 
grain but preparing the straw in such a way that 
the bullocks will eat it, renders indispensable for 
Turkey a special machine, and although many 
threshing-machines profess to accomplish both 
duties, I have reason to believe that not one as 
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yet works satisfactorily. I speak from an unsuccess- 
ful personal experience which I hare made of one 
which professed to do the work, and I believe I am 
correct in saying that not even Messrs. Bansomes 
and Sims can refer me to any person who has 
wrought for two whole days in Turkey a threshing- 
machine which from the first hour to the last con- 
tinued to separate the grain as it ought to do, and 
suitably to prepare the straw. I do not say this to 
the prejudice of any machinist, but simply with the 
desire that the whole question be more thoroughly 
studied, and in the persuasion that the defects of 
the machines at present existing are capable of 
being surmounted by European skill. One chief 
essential has been attained in properly preparing 
the straw ; for the machine which I have tried 
turned out the straw for a few minutes to the 
safisfaction of the most fastidious bullock. The 
difficulty seems to me in the combination of the 
threshing and bruising-machine, and the proneness 
of one or other to get out of order. The shortness 
of the straw or its brittleness may be reasons, but 
it is evident that the machine required is not one 
which will do its work under certain, but tinder all 
ordinary conditions. 

** The question is of such vital importance that I 
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wish some practical suggestion could reacH the im- 
perial ear or at least that of the Minister of Public 
Works, so as to induce the offer of a reward of 
1,000/. for a machine specially adapted to Turkey, 
which would combine all the advantages of simple 
action, perfect cleaning of even bearded grains, and 
a suitable preparation of straw, whether the stalks 
are long or short, soft or brittle. All this should 
be tested by its working without requiring repair 
for ten hours per diem during one calendar month, 
and the out-turn should be sufficient to cover all 
expenses, and leave a profit from a tithe of the 
produce of the grain. Such a machine once found, 
the Government would be culpable if it did no£ in- 
troduce it into all the provinces, or assist — as it 
could easily do — in the establishment of a Company 
to disseminate and work the machines everywhere, 
asking only a tithe of the produce cleaned. T^is 
would accomplish a vaster improvement in the agri- 
cultural and commercial prosperity of the country 
than any of the numberless schemes of reform which, 
during the past few years, have been proposed or 
evmi dreamed of at Gonstantinopla” 

Mr. Pourcade, a French Consul, who made a 
valuable report upon Cyprus in 1844, estimated that 
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the grain land then yearly under crop amounted 
to 174,000 echelles, equal to about 87,000 acres, and 
divided thus ; — 



Ecliclles. 

Acres, 

Wheat ... . 

60,000 

30,000 

Barley 

... 90,000 

45,000 

Oats and tares 

24,000 

12,000 

Total ... 

1 

... 174,000 

87,000 


• I consider these figures greatly below the state of 
cultivation now, and the following are the estimates 
of grain land yearly under crop which I think 
justified : — 



Echelles. 

Acres. 

Wheat 

80,000 

40,000 

Barley 

... 120,000 

60,000 

•Oats and tares * 

24,000 

12,000 

Total ... 

224,000 

112,000 


We may estimate the average yield of wheat as 
seven bushels, and of barley as ten bushels per 
echelle, so that the land indicated above would 
represent a yield of 660,000 bushels, or 70,000 
quarters of wheat, and 1,200,000 bushels, or 160,000 
quarters of barley. These last figures cannot be 
considered exaggerated; indeed I feel supre that they 
are below the reality. In his able Consular Eeport 
of 1863, Mr., White says that the produce of wheat 
in 1862 was estimated to be 120,000 quarters, 
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and of barley 180,000 quarters, together 800,000 
quarters, as against my average estimate as above of 
220,000 quarters. To obtain the amount of land 
under cultivation, although not yearly cropped, wo 
must multiply by at least two, so that we find that 
the grain-land under cultivation amounts to 224,000 
acres. The best wheats of Cyprus, such as those 
of Lefca, weigh 62 lbs. per bushel, and ordinary 
qualities from 66 to 68 lbs. The best barley 
weighs 47, and ordinary qualities fronji 43 to 45 lbs. 
per bushel. The cost of wheat free on board in an 
abundant and not exceptional year was about thirty- 
five shillings per quarter of 480 lbs., and of barley 
seventeen shillings per quarter of 400 lbs. • 

The wines of Cyprus have long been celebrated. 
The best quality, known as “ commandcria ” wine, 
received its name from the Comandatoro of the 
Knights Templar, and is highly appreciated •in 
France and Italy. It was from Cyprus that the vine 
was introduced, with so much success, into Madeira, 
and during my residence in the island fresh vine- 
shoots were applied for by the American consul at 
Madeira in consequence of the ravages of the vine- 
disease. The British public may therefore hope 
at no distant date to drink their Madeira from a 
BritiRi possession. The common wine of the country 
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is very wholesome, but has a disagreeable taste from 
the tar with which the vess^s in which it is fer- 
mented and the. skins in which it is transported, 
are besmeared. Its cost is about a penny per quart- 
bottle, but in the opipion of competent judges it is 
a wine which, freed from its tari^ taste, would be 
very valuable to the trade for mixing. Experiments 

f 

were made by a Greek gentleman, Mr. Bargigli, in 
the manufacture of a wine fermented after the Euro- 
pean system, and they were fairly successful An 
American gentleman from Cincinnati also manufac- 
tured a white wine, which, considering the difficulties 
of an entirely provisional manufacture, was also a 
success. In both cases, however, it was evident that 
a small percentage of alcohol was required to make 
the wine good for shipment. 

The culture of the vine in Cyprus has been very 
seifibusly affected by the" excessive burdens imposed 
upon it by the Turkish Government. Like all other 
produce, an eighth part had td be paid to the 
Treasury, under the tax called “ Dimes ; ” but as the 
tax could not be taken in kind, seeing that the fresh 
grapes would not keep, it was converted into a money 
value, fixed yearly by the local ** medjlis,^* or mixed 
tribunal The basis of this value was the mailcet 
price in the chief town of the district, instead of the 
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value at the place of^growth, and thus a tax which 
ought not to have exceeded twelve and a half per 
cent, in reality became one of over twenty per cent. 
Nor was this all. The grape converted into wine 
had to pay an excise duty,, which represented a 
fiirther tax of len per cent., and an export duty 
upon shipment besides. The natural consequence of 
these excessive impositions was the diminution of 
a culture for which the island is particularly adapted, 
ror many reasons it would be wise to free this pro- 
duction from all tax, except a moderate export duty. 
The result would bo an extensive development in 
this branch of culture, which is profitable to the 
island, and which may become very advant£%eous 
to the British consumer. 

Mr. Fourcade estimates the land under vine 
culture as 32,000 echelles, or 16,000 acres, pro- 
ducing on an average 14(5,000 hectolitres, or sAout 
three millions of gallons. The exports of wine in 
1861 were 707,0(50 gallons; in 1862, 824,940 gallons; 
in 1871, 614,000 gallons. The local consumption is 
large, and, including the consumption of fresh 
grapes, it probably represents more than is exported. 
But the acreage of wine culture indicated by Mr. 
Fourcade appears high, and 22,000 echelles, or 
11,000 acres, would seem to me the highest estimate 
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possible. The culture is, however, one for which the 
island is especially suitable, and I think it certain 
that, with improved methods of preparation, the 
wine trade of Cyprus is destined to become very 
important. At present, with the exception of a 
small quantity of Commanderia wine to Trieste, all 
the exports go to Syria and Alexandria. 

The linseed and sesame produced in Cyprus are of 
excellent quality, the former being equal in value to 
that of Bombay. The production is not large, and 
the export is chiefly to Trance. 

McCulloch, in his Commercial Dictionary, upon 
“ Cotton,” quotes from Lewis lloberts’s Treasure of 
Traffic, published 1641, as follows : “ The Man- 
chester weavers buy cotton wool in London that 
comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home 
work the same and perfect it into fustians, ver- 
miKbns, dimities, and other stuffs.” Cyprus was 
therefore a very early contributor to the wealth of 
Manchester. At the time of which Lewis Roberts 
wrote the London Corporation of the Levant Com- 
pany had a factory in the island, and it was doubt- 
less through it that Cyprus cotton got to London. 
In a little British graveyard attached to the 

-'V* 

church of St. Lazarus at Lamaca there are many 
gravestones erected to British merchants connected 
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with the Levant Company Corporation, and several 
belong to the seventeenth century. The company 
did a flourishing business, and enjoyed exceptional 
privileges in Turkey. It was dissolved some forty 
years ago. During the Venetian rule the export of 
cotton amounted to 30,000 bales ; but this is a very 
imperfect indication of quantity, as wo are ignorant 
of the average weight of the bales. I am inclined 
to think that the bales spoken of did not exceed 
150 lbs. in weight, which would make the exporta- 
tion 460,000 lbs. The rapid rise in prices consequent 
upon the American war encouraged the production 
of cotton in Cyprus. The crop yielded, in 1862, 

1.680.000 lbs. ; in 1863, 2,200,000 lbs. j in 1864, 

1.800.000 lbs.; in 1871, 770,850. The diminution 
in the last-mentioned year was the result of the 
drought of 1869, wdiich greatly diminished all^tlie 
sources of water on the island. 

Cyprus is capable of producing most serviceable 
qualities of cotton wool. During the American 
war American seeds were introduced, and proved a 
great success. It was in connection with their in- 
troduction that I first interested myself in the 
agriculture of the island, not as a business, but as 
a pastime. I found that New Orleans was in 
several respects more sure of success than native 
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seed, and mj produce was classified in Liverpool 
at only five per cent, less than Middling Orleans 
produced in America. But the peasant cultivators 
found a difficulty in the production of cotton from 
American seed. The pod from the latter opens 
up at maturity so fully that unless the cotton con- 
tained in it is at once picked it falls to the groimd 
and cdnsequently deteriorates. Thus the picking 
requires to be done almost daily during the season. 
But the tax-gatherer, who had to receive his eighth 
portion, would not allow this, because he could 
not be in daily attendance. The pod from native 
seed (conveniently for the tax-gatherer) never opens 
fully, and* may remain weeks in the field after 
maturity. This • circumstance alone * sufficed to 
prevent many native growers from adopting American 
see^, although they acknowledged its advantages. 
As nearly all the cotton grown in the island is 
exported, it would be much better to collect any 
tax imposed upon the produce at the time of ship- 
ment, and not when the crop is gathered. The 
increased cultivation of cotton is dependent upon 
increased means of irrigation, and this leads me to 
say that the question of water supp!!^ deserves the 
earnest attention of the new administration. 1 had 
in my possession a copy of the opinion of the most 
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eminent authority in franco as to the probability of 
finding in Cyprus water after the Artesian system. 
He indicated several localities where, judging by the 
geological chart of the island, (v. Geological Map) 
there is considerable certainty of success in boring 
Artesian wells. I brought the matter under the 
notice of the Turkish governor, and was authorised 
to treat with competent parties in England for the 
execution of experimental borings. Very moderate 
terms were arranged with a firm of engineers in 
London; but, as often happens in Turkey, before 
the plans could be carried out the governor was 
removed. The value of the water for irrigation in 
such a country as Cyprus is . incalculable, especially 
where it is found with the power to raise itself to 
the surface of the ground. 

Twenty years ago the production of tobacco was 
very considerable, and the qualities growi^ at 
Omodos, near Limasol, were highly esteemed both 
in Syria and in Egypt, To-day the production does 
not represent a tenth part of the consumption 
in the island itself The cause of this anomaly is 
a very common one — ^the fiscal arrangements of the 
Turkish Treasury. Every fresh effort at Constanti- 
nople to increase the revenues of the country led' 
to the imposition of fresh taxes on tobacco. At last 
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the tax reached the exorbitant figure of six piastres 
per oke upon the most inferior qualities. As this 
represented about fifty per cent, of the entire value 
of the produce, it is not to be wondered at that 
the culture of tobacco almost entirely ceased. But 
Great Britain has every interest in restoring this 
culture to its former importance, and she would 
act wisely in freeing it for a time from all burden 
'except that of a moderate export duty. The value 
of such crops as tobacco to the peasant population 
is very great. They especially add to the comfort 
of the family, as the labour required is chiefly 
performed by the women and children, and does 
not interfere with the more important agricultural 
work. 

The fruit of the caroub-tree, called in commerce 
lo(mst-beans, is an important article of export. It 
is the pod referred to in the New Testament as the 
“ husks which the swine did eat,” and with which 
the prodigal son was content to appease his hunger. 
The chief export of the bean from Cyprus is to 
Bussia, where it is esteemed and eaten as a fruit. 
The article has however been frequently and largely 
exported to England, it is used as food for cattle, and 
also in th manufacture of a kind of molass. The 
great obstacle to its free consumption in England 
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has been the cost of freight, which represents about 
thirty per cent, of its price at the place of shipment. 
Now that British enterprise is especially directed to 
Cyprus, it is probable that means will be found to 
crush and manufacture it before shipment, so as to 
economise this heavy cost. The production is a very 
valuable one to the island, as it requires little labour 
and is largely remunerative. The present export is 
about 10,000 tons annually. Until about 1820 the 
fruit of the caroub-tree could only be sold to the 
Government, or rather to the Pasha who had leased 
the island from the Porte. The small price paid for 
the fruit by the Pashas, and the abuses perpetrated, 
discouraged the growth of the tree, and even led 
the peasants in many places to root it up. But in 
recent years, since the sale was left free^ the tree is 
much disseminated. It is an evergreen, and conse- 
quently offers a most beneficent sha^ie during the 
summer months. It grows spontaneously, but the 
fruit is not good unless the tree is grafted. The graft 
is a shoot from an already grafted tree. The best 
quality is produced near Limasol, and Cape Carou- 
biere, and at Lefkera, near Larnaca^ Those produced 
on the northern coast and shipped from Kyrinia are 
inferior in quality and cheaper in price, because they 
are not suitable for the Bussian market. Prom their 
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cheapness they are in greatest request for the English 
market. Their usual price is £2 15s. per ton f. o. b., 
at Eyrlnia. The natives manufacture from the bean 
a kind of sweet cake, which is highly esteemed 
and very nutritive. 

The madder roots produced in Cyprus are inferior 
in quality to those of Smyrna and Naples, but 
greatly 'superior to those of Syria. It is from this 
root that the fast-coloured dye known as Turkey red 

• . 

is extracted. The article was largely traded in by the 
Levant Company, of which we have already spoken, 
and it was doubtless through its imports from Turkey 
into England that the cloths dyed by this root got 
the namo of Turkey reds. Of all other cultures 
that of madder roots demands the greatest care, 
and the soil must have exceptional qualities. It 
on^ succeeds in highly fertilized sand, if I may use 
the expression. After being richly manured with 
goats’ manure the land has to be carefully turned 
over with the spade to a depth of at least two 
feet, and every weed or stone removed. There 
must be considerable moisture, if not actually water, 
at a depth not greater than four feet. The crop 
may be sown from seed, but it is geneirally planted 
from shoots. The shoots first throw out a small 
leaf above ground which begins to dry up about the 
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sixth month. There is nof further growth above 
ground, but the plant shoots down roots into 
the ground. These continue to increase in thick- 
ness, and grow downwards in length until the 
moisture below affects them. When they get into 
too moist soil they become black, or, as the natives 
say, they rot. In inferior soils this rotting will 
begin after eighteen months, while in the superior 
soils the roots continue to improve during thirty- 
six months. Hence in the trade, Italian madders 
are distinguished as eighteen-month roots and thirty- 
six-month roots. The madders grown in the district 
of Eamagusta in Cyprus can only remain eighteen 
months in the ground, while those in th.e district 
of Morphon may remain without injury fully thirty- 
six months. All the time the root is in the ground 
the surface must be kept thoroughly free from 
weeds. After the root is lifted, it is gradually dritd. 
If packed before being perfectly dry it heats rapidly 
and deteriorates. The produce of an acre of good 
madder land is 2^ tons of dried roots, worth £40 
to £50. In consequence of this yield, madder-root 
lands command a very high price, and I have known 
them bring £140 per acre. But the culture is 
chiefly profitable to the peasant-cultivator who has 
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no wages to pay, but, assisted by bis family, pre- 
pares and works a quarter of an ^cre. Since 1873 
the value of madder roots has greatly decreased. 
Science has found the means of making fast-coloured 
mineral dyes which are procured much cheaper. 
It is therefore unlikely that the culture of madder 
roots in Cyprus will increase j many lands hitherto 
devoted to that culture will be more profitably 
employed as vegetable 'gardens. 

Silk is not largely produced in Cyprus, but the 
quality of the cocoons from the district of Paphos 
is exceptionally good. Six pounds of these cocoons 
will produce one pound of silk, a prpportion seldom 
equalled and not surpassed by the cocoons of any 
country. The silk is also very strong, and of a 
very brilliant hue. The exports of sUk cocoons 
are small, and chiefly to Prance. Judging by the 
tithes paid the value of the whole produce of silk 
in the island does not exceed £36,000, of which 
£5,000 may be exported. None of the modem 
appliances for stifling the worms or spinning the 
. silk exist in the island, and the Arabs who come ovef 
yearly from Beyrout for the purchase of cocoons bring 
with them small portable machines for stifling. The 
natives expose the eocoons to the heat of the sun, 
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and thus destroy the silk-worm. As the soil and 
climate is very suitable to the mulberry-tree it is 
probable that its culture may become more exten- 
sive. When it is desired to hatch the silk-worm eggs 
the women of Cyprus wear the cloth upon which 
the eggs have been laid round their waists, and cause 
them to hatch by the heat of their body. 



CHAPTER XI. 


DEOUGHT AND LOCUSTS. 

« 

Eboh the preceding remarks it will be sufficiently 
evident that the agricultural capabilities of Cyprus 
are very large, and when we add that not a tenth 
of the land is under cultivation, and that, owing to 
defective modes of culture, the part now cultivated 
does noii produce more than a half of what it 
might yield, we have said enough to prove the large 
field for intelligent development which the island 
presents. But it would be unwise to conceal the 
imtural disadvantages under which it has laboured in 
the pastj and with which we must contend in the 
future. 

The first of these disadvantages is one from which 
our possessions in India periodically suffer, namely, 
drought. Before our era we have no record of the 
island being thus afflicted, but in the third century 
A.D. we read of Cyprus having been nearly depopu- 
lated by the continuance of drought during seventeen 
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years. In the time of the Venetian domination 
mention is also made of great suffering from the 
same cause, and in 1869 I had the misfortune of 
being a witness of the disastrous results attendant 
upon a year of small rainfall. In that year the 
whole rainfall for twelve months amounted only to 
five-and-a-half inches, and it may be readily con- 
ceived that the consequence was an almost total 
failure of the crops. In my own case I did not even 
gather what I had sown, and my condition was even 
more fortunate than that of the majority around me. 
At all times the rainfall is small in Cyprus, and 
seldom exceeds one-third of that in Syria. The 
natural cause of this is to be found in the absence of 
high mountain ranges and in the paucity of wooding. 
On the other hand, the nature of the soil makes a 
large rainfall unnecessary. The peasants say that 
the grain-crops mature by the dews of heaven, whicli 
are usually heavy in the spring months, and my 
observations during several years convince me that 
a rainfall of thirteen inches from October to June* 
which is all the rainfall of the year, suffices to produce 
a fair crop of grain. It is the improvidence of the 
peasants and the rapacity of the Government in good 
years which make the results of a year of drought 
so disastrous. Being able to wait patiently, without 
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fallin g into the hands of usurers or diminishing 
my operations, I found an ample compensation in 
the very abundant harvests of the succeeding years — 
the natural consequence of the forced repose which 
the land had enjoyed. But it is very different with 
the majority of native cultivators. They fall behind 
in their financial position, they become a prey to 
exacting usurers, they are unable to replace the 
bullocks which they had not the means to maintain 
in life; in a word, as they themselves aptly express 
it, “ the wheel of their operations gets broken,” and 
it requires long years of prosperity to restore their 
position. Hence the acuteness of their immediate 
suffering and the years of privation which follow. 
Much may bo done, however, by a wise Govern- 
ment to obviate the frequent recurrence of drought, 
and in no way more surely than by encouraging 
tlfe plantation of trees. 

Another calamity from which Cyprus has suffered 
grievously in the past, and which is an important 
cause of its present low prosperity, is the scourge of 
locusts. Thanks to the intelligent efforts of Said 
Pasha, one of the few able governors who remained 
for too short a time, the destruction of locusts was^ 
accomplished a few years ago, and the new adminis- 
tration has only now to watch attentively to 
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prevent their return. In one year 60,000 ok^, 
or about sixty-two tons weight, of locust eggs were 
collected and destroyed, and at that time some 
interesting facts connected with that destructive 
insect came to my knowledge. It was ascertained 
that on an average eveiy case of locust eggs contains 
the germs of forty locusts, so that each female locust 
deposits in mother earth, for future delivery, forty 
inveterate enemies of humanity. Every oke^of locust 
egg cases represents fully one million of locusts, so 
that in one year the island was delivered from 60,000 
millions of locusts. I leave to the curious the 
calculation of what the numbers would have been in 
the following years had not Said Pasha* appeared 
upon the scene. I wrote the following account of 
them in 1870 : — 

Lahkacai -4|>n7 28, 187(? 

“ About twelve months ago I drew attention to the 
very praiseworthy efforts of Said Pasha for the de- 
struction of locusts, which, from time immemorial, 
have been the scourge of this island. It is with 
especial pleasure that I again refer to the subject ; 
for, wonderful to relate, the entire destruction of 
locusts is a fait aceonipU. It is perhaps a unique 
example of the entire extirpation of locusts by 
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steady, continuous effort, aided by what may be 
called sdentific means. It appears especially won- 
derful to nine-tenths of the inhabitants of this 
island ; for although some may have believed in the 
power to extirpate, few expected to see it practically 
exercised. Legion is the name of the fitful efforts 
w;hich have been made to overcome this hitherto in- 
vincible enemy, but the peasants generally found 
that they simply fell ‘ out of the frying-pan into the 

> 

fire.’ The locusts ate their crops, and the would-be 
locust-killers swallowed their money. The zeal of 
some governors lagged after a year’s toil; the in- 
ertness of others gave golden opportunities to the 
locusts to multiply; and in more than one case 
. ministers at Constantinople unwittingly leagued with 
the locusts, and removed capable men just when 
they expected to reap the fruit of their labours. It 
has been reserved for Said Pasha not only to work, 
with the honest sweat of his brow, but to see the 
fruit of his work; and richly does he deserve the 
shower of blessings which, on his recent return from 
the last search after locusts, a grateful peasantry 
lavished upon him. Pive thousand piastres were 
vainly offered for an oka Three years ago we 
could not move without disturbing the locusts. 
No one is more ready than his Excellency to accord 
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just .praise to Mr. Biichard Mattel for the un- 
tiring and patriotic assistance which he ably and 
heartily gave ; and it must be with peculiar pleasure 
that both now receive the cordial thanks of many 
who only two years i^o spoke of and considered 
them as blinded enthusiasts in a hopeless cause. 
One of these — a member of the consular body — ^who 
boldly declared that if in two years the locusts were 
destroyed he would allow the Pasha to cut off his 
head, admits to-day that he has justly lost his too 
rash wager. The day of execution is not yet named ; 
perhaps in Ms hour of triumph his Excellency may 
be magnanimous. 

“It is not merely to ascribe praise that I draw 
attention to tMs gratifying fact. The present success 
may be instructive for the future. To the Govern- 
ment it ought to show the advantage of leav^g 
zealous men sufficiently long at their posts to enable 
them to carry to their legitimate results the tasks 
they undertake, and to lead it more heartily to en- 
courage functionaries who manifest a laudable desire 
for the prosperity of the people committed to their 
charge. In the present instance it is right to ac- 
knowledge that ministers have behaved handsomely 
towards their representative, in awarding him 
the second class of the Medjidie, and a still more 

B 2 
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substantial token of approbation — an ext^sive in? 
crease of pay. But there is still much to be done 
which Said Pasha can do if he is supported at head- 
quarters as he ought to be. Unfortunately the vUaSt 
system is attended with disadvantages to Cyprus. 

“ It trammels the action of the governor by obliging 
him to submit every scheme for the good of the 
island 'to an unenlightened Mec^liss (no offence is 
meant — ^perhaps it does its best with the little light 
it enjoys) at the Dardanelles, which, instead of oil- 
ing, is ever clogging the wheels of progress. The 
present would be a fitting time to correct this anomaly, 
and by freeing the island from its dependence upon a 

t 

me^jliss— dgnorant, indifferent, and far removed — ^to 
, bring it into direct communication with the intelli- 
gence and zeal which characterise the government 
of^the Porte. The design of the vilaet system is 
good but the best made shoe in the world won’t 
fit every foot. It is not enough to appoint a func- 
tionary of superior rank to guide the affairs of the 
smaller administrations; he must have a superior 
medjliss attadied to him, and this cannot be had 
from the population of a little place such as the 
Dardanelles. Profitably to direct the interests in- 
trusted to him, the mli pasha must be within 
easy reach of them, which is not the case when 
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lie is settled in a place in indirect, tedious, and 
inconvenient communication with the most im> 
portant province of his vilaet. In every case of 
murder which occurs ia Cyprus murderer and vrit- 
nesses must he despatched to the Dardanelles — an 
arrangement which it requires no prophet to foresee 
must seriously add to crime, as no sane man will 
offer to give evidence when it involves his being 
sent for two or three months from his occupation. 
The whole thing is so glaringly inexpedient, 
that it is inconceivable how it should have lasted 
so long. Ministers say that to make Cyprus a 
vilaet would involve a much larger expense in 
salaries, &c. ; but this is the very essence of *red- 
tapism.’ If their chief had the title and functions 
of mli, the subordinate officers would do no more 
work than at present ; and even although the meagre 
salaries of some of them had to be raised, is that to 
be put iuto the balance by an enlightened govern- 
ment against the best interests of the island? The 
universal sentiment of the population is most strongly 
expressed. Unlike their neighbours of Crete, they 
desire greater connection with the Porte; but they 
clamour for freedom from the Dardanelles, and the 
slightest examination of the matter justifies their 
demand. In these remarks I have no wish to 
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iaveigh agaLast the vilaet system. I like its mode of 
easy appeal from a subordinate to a higher authority, 
and its larger representation of the people in the 
local courts ; but it is undoubtedly only good when 
the head is in ready conununication with his de* 
pendencies. The condition of Cyprus in this respect 
is an exceptional one, and it ought to be treated 
exceptionally.” 

I'rom the days of a governor called Osman Pasha, 
some twenty-five years ago, the island had been con- 
tinually bled for the destruction of locusts without 
any result. The labours of Osman Pasha were very 

t 

meritorious, but he died before the task which he 
really had at heart was completed. His successors, 
with few exceptions, made great professions of de- 
stroying the locusts, and for this purpose either 
levied a tax upon the peasants for the purchase and 
destruction of locust eggs, or ordained that each 
peasant should deliver a certain quantity. In the 
former case the money was punctually collected 
and declarations drawn up that it had been 
employed in the destruction of fabulous quanti- 
ties of locust eggs. But in reality firom 90 to 
50 per cent, (according to the courage and ability 
of the officials) of the cash was misappropriated 
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and accomplislied nothing. In some cases an ap- 
pearance of honesty was preserved, and one-fourth 
part of locust eggs and three-fourth parts of sand 
and earth were officially destroyed. Wlien the 
peasants were ordered to deliver a certain quantity of 
locust eggs the operation was conducted differently. 
In that case a sum of money was taken by the 
peasant to the commission of bis district which was 
charged with the honest execution of the Padishah’s 
orders, and in virtue of that money a receipt was 
given attesting that the exacted quantity of locust 
eggs had been delivered and destroyed. This is no 
calumny but a positive fact, for I gave my farm 
employes the money necessary for tlio purchase 
of their discharge. I remember calculating how 
much the island had paid for the nominal destruction 
of locusts from the time of Osman Pasha, ^d 
the amount was fabulous. The merit of Said Pasha 
was that he personally superintended the weighing 
and destruction of the eggs at Nicosia and refused 
to allow earth to pass for eggs. At Larnaca, 
Limasol, and Kyrinia ho put some Europeans upon 
the commission of reception, had the eggs stowed, 
and authorised their destruction only after a personal ■ 
inspection by himself. All the operations were carried 
on in broad daylight and were open to the invited 
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inspection of eyery one. Proof of the destruction 
was convincingly evident the year after when locuirt 
eggs could only be procured at a great cost, and in 

- I 

the third year the value of locust eggs became equal 
to that of silk. 

Besides attacking locusts through the destruc- 
tion of their eggs, an ingenious plan was adopted for 
their destruction when in march, before they are able 
to fly. The inventor of this plan was M. Bichard 
Mattel, an Italian gentleman and large landed pro- 
prietor, who has rendered immense service to Cyprus 
by his labours. He had observed that in their march 
the locusts never turned back, whatever was the 
obstacle in their way. When they got into a town 
they would spend days in climbing over the walls 
of the houses if the direction of their march re- 
qiped it, rather than follow the streets and go 
round corners. This led him to conceive the follow- 
ing plan. Canvas-cloths of twenty-four inches in 
breadth were attached by ribbons to small stakes 
stuck into the ground and stretdmd across the inarch 
.of the locusts on either side at an angle of about 

eanva8fr>doth wfts sewn 
three indies of oil-cloth. The locusts, whose march 
was within the stretch of the oH-cloths, at once set 
to work to climb the obstacle presented to them ; but 
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when they got to the oil-cloth their feet slipped on 
the smooth surface and down they fell to the ground. 
A little further, and always a little further down the 
angle they tried to mount, but in vain. At a dis- 
tance of about 100 feet apart were dug pits of fire 
feet in length, throe feet in depth, and two and a half 
feet in breadth. Eound* the mouth of one of these 
pits a wooden framework covered with zinc four 
inches in breadth was fixed on the inside The cloths 
came close to the ends of the pits, leaving no space 
for the locusts to pass between the cloth and the 
pits. After vainly trying to surmount the cloth 
barrier worked down to the pits the locusts jumped 
into them, but could not get out, for in cUmbmg up 
the sides they came to the zinc, over the smooth 
surface of which they could not pass. Only those 
who have seen the march of locusts can easily fo^m 
a conception of their numbers. The locusts of 
Cyprus are about one inch and a quarter long when 
they have attained to their marching stage. They 
march about an inch apart, and 1 have seen columns 
of them a mile and a quarter in breadth and half a 
tnilft in depth. When the sun is warm and the 
weather calm they will march about half a mile a 
day over uncultivated ground. If the cloths were 
set against such a column the pits would fill in 
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about four hours, .and so thoroughly would they 
be packed that I have seen peasants jump upon 
the mass and not sink more than a few inches. 
I'ancy the myriads of locusts one and a quarter 
inches long and one quarter inch broad confined in 
a pit 5 X 3 X 2 feet. The Porte approved an 
outlay of 6,000i. for these*systems, and, at the re- 
quest *of the governor, I got them prepared by 
Messrs. Wylie and Lochhead, of Glasgow. Without 
doubt the destruction by this invention was very 
great in the years when the locusts were abundant, 
but the most effective measure of destruction will 
always be by the eggs. When the locusts get their 
wings nothing more can be done against them. 

The locusts in .Cyprus are now indigenous, but 
they may possibly have been first imported from 
Ciyamania. They come out in early spring, and they 
have all died off by the end of July. The desola- 
tion which they cause can only be fully appreciated 
when seen, magnificent fields of grain being levelled 
by them in a few hours. They settle two or three 
on each stalk, and at once attack the »most tender 
parts, following the blades into the stalk and thus 
breaking it over. Of vegetables not* a vestige is 
left on the field. I have seen beds of onions which 
I passed in the morning in splendid condition, as 
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thoroughly deaued as if nothing had ever been 
planted. When hard up for better food they attack 
fruit-trees and appear to poison them, for parts of 
some of my orange and lemon-trees which they 
cleared of foliage, one year, showed the effects for 
two years after. All the open reservoirs stink with 
dead locusts. All the^eggs smell of locusts and 
have a deep colour because the hens pursue and 
eat them all day. When the locusts are in march 
you cannot put down your foot without stirring 
them ; and if you sit out jn the open air you have con- 
tinually to be on the watch lest they should shelter 
themselves under your clothes. Whatever they 
settle upon they mark with a purple stain. They 
strike against your face if you meet a column on the 
wing, and they darken the air, but are not then other- 
wise disagreeable. After they have got their wings 
they couple. They generally select an uncultivated 
hill-side for the deposit of their eggs, and large 
columns deposit in the same place. The female is 
provided with what has been called a sword-like 
appendage, by means of which she inserts the eggs 
into the ground. A glutinous matter which is dis- 
charged over them facilitates the future discovery 
of the eggs, for in early morning the shepherd 
can discern it glistening on the surface of the 
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soiL This matter becomes perfectly hard round 
the eggs and forms a kind of case for their protect- 
tion, which resembles in shape a diminutive silk 
cocoon. The eggs are placed one over the other 
like chambers of a honey-comb, and I have counted 
as many as eighty in a case. The coating round 
the eggs is so impervious that I have seen the 
oases exposed to a severe fire without the eggs 
inside being in the least injured. Boat loads were 
also thrown into the sea, and all the cases which 
got washed on the shore were perfectly unharmed. 
The only effective method of destruction is to bury 
them under the soil at a sufficient depth to prevent 
their hatching. A few inches below the surface 
suffices for this, so that in ploughing the ground 
where they are deposited all risk of their hatch- 
ing is removed. The rapidity with which the locusts 
disappear after the females have deposited their 
eggs has led the peasants to fancy that the male 
locust devours the female when she is in the 
act of laying, and himself dies of indigestion 
after his repast. My observations in no way con- 
firm this fancy, and I would suggest, as a more 
probable explanation, that the exhaustion of aU 
green foods under the rays of the sun may deprive 
them of their natural aliment and lead to their 
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consequent death &om starvation. It '^as a singular 
coincidence that the severe drought of 1869 followed 
the destruction of the locusts, and many Turkish, 
as wdl as some Christian, peasants looked upon 
the drought as a punishment from God. 

Exposed as the farmer in Cyprus has been to 
disappointment from drought on the one hand, and to 
the ruthless ravages of locusts on the other hand, the 
wonder is not that he is at the lowest ebb of pro- 
sperity, but that the island is not one vast desolate 
waste. If it is not, we owe it to the patience 
under suffering and the almost superstitious sub- 
mission to a Divine will which are remarkable 
characteristics of the Cyprian character. During the 
summer of 1870 a large portion of the peasants lived 
chiefly upon roots of all kinds, which they dug up in 
the fields. It was sad to see the long lines of these 
poor people arriving daily at the market-places with 
their trinkets and copper household vessels for sale 
in order to carry back with them a little flour for 
their famishing families. And yet there was no 
bitterness in their heart, no eursing of their sad fate. 
The exclamation which you heard from the lips of 
every man during these weary months of hardship 
was no other than — “O Theos mas lipithee,” May 
God have compassion on us I Never did 1 feel 
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touched by, and never do I expect to join in, such a 
refrain of joy as when one morning, about two 
o’clock, the first blessed drops of rain fell which had 
been seen during twelve months, and when they 
increased to a torrential shower, men, women, and 
children, with torches in the dark of night, repaired 
to the mouth of the watershed to clear away every 
impediinent which might delay the water in reaching 
their parched fields. It was a strange and touching 
sight. There was no drunken revelling, but the 
child-like gratitude which filled every heart found 
expression in the passionate “ Doxa se 0 Theos ! ” 
The Lord be praised ! 

The horse-leech which bleeds the peasant is the 
usurer from whom he borrows to pay his taxes and to 
subsist until his crop is matured. Those advances he 
pwcures at an almost fabulous cost. Not only does 
he borrow at an interest of two and sometimes three 
per cent, per month, but the lender insists upon being 
paid in kind, with results invariably such as the 
following. If the peasant delivers ten kilos of grain 
he may be thankful if he is credited for them as 
as nine ; and if the market value is ten piastres, 
the peasant will be exuberant in gratitude if he 
is accorded nine-and-a-half. With these deductions 
the cost of the advance exceeds forty per cent, per 
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aimtun. But tMs is supposing the most honourable 
treatment. Unfortunately such treatment is the 
exception rather than the rule. The peasant keeps 
no account — he signs what he is told, and takes no 
receipt. A bad year comes, he is ashamed to go near 
his Shylock ; and when the first good year comes, he 
finds a debt of a few hundred piastres swollen four- 
fold. In this is his chief misfortune, and the situa- 
tion morally deteriorates him. Unable to struggle 
with, or to do without his Shylock, ho resorts to all 
kinds of subterfuges, in the hope of diminishing his 
misfortunes. Hence the grain mixed with straw and 
earth which he delivers — the bale of cotton left for 
twenty-four hours in connection with a jar of water, 
and numberless similar artifices. It is to be hoped 
that means will now be found, in a wise and 
prudent manner, to put capital at the disposal of the 
agriculturist, and if this is possible the immediate 
result will be a great extension of his operations and 
an amelioration of his whole condition. 
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< 580 far I have cwply dwelt ugon agricultural 
hfterest of the island; but its 'mii|Qral wealth in 
fuacient times was also very considerable. Its mines 
pt copper were extensively wrought as late as the 
time of the Romans, and we redd of their having 
been leased from the Roman S^ate by Herod the 
Great. No mining operations ^re now carried on, 
but it is quite possible that scientide investiga- 
tions may lead to the discovery of ^important mineral 
wealth. . The best known coppo^r mines were those 
near the ancient Tatnassus, now the village of 
lithrodonto, about three hours ride 6rom Larnaca. 

The scientific researches of M. Albert Gaudry 
upon ^e mineral wealth ^ Cyprus are the most 
valuable material which werpossess on this subject, 
and as I make no phonal profession of either 
geologici|||ik ,, mineralogical knowledge, I prefer 
to give a suooinet account of the information 
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commumcated by that gentleman. Tn regard 
to coppey he reminds ns that Pliny says, “ Tt was 
in Cyprus that the first discovery of copper was 
made; hut the mines of the island lost their 
value in consequence of the discovery of better 
in other countries.” Strabo says, “ There are at 
"Tan^sus mines of copper of an extreme richness ; ” 
and Galen mentions Soli “ as the site of copper 
works.” M. Gaudry says that the principal mines 
were on the western slopes of Mount Troodos. At 
Lisso there are extensive heaps of scoriae, the 
refuse from the smeltings of the ancients. To the 
north of the same village of Lisso, malachite 
(carbonate of copper) appears to be abuqdant. At 
a place called Dginhoussa, situated to the N.N.W. 
of Lisso, the entrance to an ancient mining-gallery 
is still visible. Near Poly tou Krysocou (marked 
Arsinoe in many maps), three mounds of scoriae 
are met with along the shore. At Soli, or Solia, 
M. Gaudry presumes that accumulations of scoriae 
irom the works established by the Greeks are to 
be found. Coming to the cefitre of the island, 
he sayi^ that vast accumulations of scoriae are met 
with on going from, Mospiloti to Lithkodonto (the 
ancient Tams^sus). About a mile and a quarter 
from the village of Lefkara, mounds of scoriae are 
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found on the borders of a torrent. Near the village 
of Como there are also extensive mounds. But 
by the analysis of five specimens of scorise from 
Cyprus, M. Gaudry obtained the conviction that 
little profit would result from their re-smelting. I 
think it not improbable that the Romans re-smelted 
the scoriae of the more ancient refiners. 

Iron,” says M. Gaudry, “ abounds in Cyprus : 
not only is it found in the conditions of sulphuret 
and hydrate of iron, hut on Mount Santa Crocce 
I have seen specular iron ore, crystalline and scaly, 
of excellent quality. However, it does not appear 
that it was ever worked.” M. Gaudry thinks it 
probable that zinc was worked in* Cyprus, “ because 
the ancients speak of pourprolyx and cadmium.” 
" The best cadmium,” writes Dioscorides, “ is the cad- 
n^um of Cyprus which is called botryitis.” Galen 
relates that passing by Solia he found»a great deal 
of cadmium which came from the ancient furnaces. 
Ho sent some to friends in Asia and Italy, who 
pronounced it superior to all the cadmium known. 

% “The stone of Amianthus, also called Asbestos,” 
says Dio8corid<iS, “ came from Cyprus. It is similar 
to alum slate. Veils for the theatre were made 
of it; thrown into the fire these veils inflamed 
and yet came out without being burned, indeed 
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they were more bright than before they went in.” 
Apollonius Dyscolus says, “ Amianthus abounds in 
Cyprus. In descending from Gcrandros to Soli 
it is met with to the left of Elmo, at the foot of 
the rocks.” Asbestos is called by the natives bam- 
bakopesro, that is, the cotton stone; and gets the 
name from the appearance of fibre like that of 
cotton which it contains. Erom information which 
is conununicated to me by my friend Mr. Baird, 
there is at about two miles from Pelindria, seven 
hours from Limasol, a torrent and hill-side which 
gets the name of Amianthi, and he was told that 
there there was a large rock of Asbestos. This is 
confirmed by a statement of Sakellarios tl\at asbestos 
is found at one liour’s distance from Palindria 

The island possesses capital quarries of stone. 
The northern range of mountains gives good md 
durable stones, and in many places on the southern 
coast, such as between Capo Pyla and Cape Pedalion, 
and between Cape Gata and Paphos, any quantity 
of good stone is obtainable. 

The production of salt is a Government monopol]^ 
There are two extensive salt lakes in the island, one 
near Lamaca, and the other near Limasol. During 
the rainy season these lakes are filled with fresh 
water, which the heat of summer evaporates. The 
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soil is strongly impregnated with chloride of sodium, 
which combines with the fresh water, and when the 
latter evaporates, a crust of pure salt is left upon the 
surface of the ground. M. Gaudry supposes that 
the proximity and action of the sea impregnates the 
soil with its saline ingredients, but I am inclined to 
doubt this. Certain it is that in places far removed 
from the sea, the same deposit of salt is observable. 

I 

Thus near Nicosia, twenty miles from the sea shore, 
there is a lake which produces salt, although in small 
quantities, and I am assured that in the Salt Lake 
country of America the sea has no influence whatever 
in producing the salt deposits. In Cyprus the only 
precaution necessary is to prevent the influx of more 
fresh water into the lakes than experience has proved 
that the sun’s rays can evaporate during summer. 
The increase in the value of this revenue to the 
Government has been very remarkable. Forty years 
ago the salt lake of Lamaca was leased for an annual 
payment of 400/., to-day the same lake produces net 
to the Government over 25,000/. The revenue may 
still greatly be increased by economising the charges 
of shipment, and thus successfully competing with 

the salt lakes of Tunis, which furnish a large part of 

■ • 

the supplies required on the coast of Syria. The 
price fixed by the Turkish Government is twenty 
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paras per oke, or about Zl. per ton, and the yearly- 
sales about 12,000 tons. No effort is made to refine 
the salt. It was hopeless to expect such efforts 
from the Turkish Government, but they deserve to 
be made by British enterprise, and are certain of 
success. 

I daresay many of my readers are anxious to put 
the question, “ How is England to develop the riches 
of this new country?” The wise injunction of an 
eminent statesman, “ Learn to be patient,” appears to 
me excessively apt in tluB present instance. Mineral 
wealth is easily tapped, but it is not so with agricul- 
tural riches. It will be wise then to set to work with 
mineral borings at the earliest possible moment. I do 
not pretend to anticipate their results, but there is 
sufficient ground to justify the expenditure necessary 
for the best scientific investigations. These will ^e 
the guides for future work and enable private enter- 
prise to proceed securely. The most competent men 
should be sent out to visit the localities from which 
miTieyala were once extracted, and in which it is 
known that they stiU exist. 

But the development of the agricultural resources 
of the island must necessarily be comparatively slow. 
We may certainly anticipate a considerable colonisa- 
tion from Caramania, the coast of Syria, and other 
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parts of Turkey, where fiscal abuses are rife, but I 
should scarcely counsel the emigration of agricultural 
labourers from Great Britain, and certaialy only 
under positive engagements contracted with their 
own countrymen. The extreme heat of summer, 
during which the principal agricultural operations 
must be performed, makes it very doubtful whether 
Englishmen would prove useful farm labourers in 
Cyprus. I conceive that the part which Englishmen 
have chiefly to play in the development of the 
agricultural resources of our new possession is that 
of intelligent farmers, bringing with them practical 
knowledge to guide operations executed by natives, 
and possessed of a sufficient amount of capital 
to undertake vorks upon a considerable scale. 
I may repeat the words of an official report 
w^ich I made during my residence in the island, 
and which I see no cause to change to-day. “ The 
cultivation of grain, cotton, vegetables, and fruits 
of all sorts is largely profitable where economy 
and a moderate capital are combined with diligent 
effort. The climate is not unhealthy, but demands 
simplicity in diet and temperance in habits. Every- 
where to a certain extent, but nowhjore more than in 
the East, success depends upon individual character, 
and the qualifications most essential for agricultural 
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pursuits in this island are practical knowledge, 
economy, and temperance. Capital administered 
with these qualifications would certainly find a 
handsome return in agricultural enterprise in Cyprus.” 
Many magnificent properties are scattered over 
the island which in intelligent hands might produce 
very large profits, and would give ample scope to the 
individual enterprise. The assistance which British 
capital may afford to the native cultivators is very 
evident. When the productions of Cyprus are more 
considerable, as they will be in a very few years, 
Englishmen W'ill doubtless establish themselves as 
merchants in the chief towns, and make advances 
to farmers upon moderate terms to secure the grow- 
ing crops. The purchasing power of English capital 
will be speedily felt in making property a valuable 
and easily-realisable security, so that the proprietor 
of land will find no difliculty in borrowing upon the 
security of his estates. These two circumstances alone 
will produce a marvellous amelioration in the condi- 
tion of the native cultivators, and in the total produce 
of their operations. Much may also be done by 
the Government. It may be too sanguine to expect 
works of irrigation, such as the boring of artesian 
wells, to be done at Government cost, but at least 
all preliminary expenses, such as surveying and 
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experimental borings, should be undertaken under 
Qovemment auspices, and the results freely made 
public. In order that this pioneering work may be 
well and successfully performed, it ought to be en< 
tirely separated from the military organisation which 
for imperial purposes must necessarily be established. 
There ought to be an entire separation between what 
may ,bo called imperial and local interests. We must 
remember that two distinct objects are aimed at by 
our settlement in Cyprus. One is exclusively im- 
perial, — the establishment of a military depot; the 
other is the development of the riches of the island 
as a possession. The expenses incurred in the ac- 
complishment of the first object ought to be covered 
by special grants, and the carrying out of the opera- 
tions connected with it, such as barrack accommoda- 
tion, transport, &c., ought to be exclusively under- 
taken and intrusted to the War or Indian Department. 
If we would attain the second object, we must have 
a responsible administration, working side by side 
with, and yet entirely separate from, the military 
one. It should be an administration charged with 
the fiscal arrangements of the island, and which, 
assisted by a council in which there should be 
represented a native, or at least a local element, 
would determine, after reference to the Colonial 
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Office, the nature and amount of taxation, and the 
works of public utility to be undertaken; and the 
British nation will hold it responsible for the advance- 
ment of all Cyprian interests, and the well-being 
of the garden committed to its care. Only in this 
way can the British nation properly control the 
results of its twofold mission and avoid the dangers 
of thoughtless extravagance and inexperienced action. 
The civil administration would have a distinct object 
with clearly defined resources. Its fixed burden 
would be the annual payment to the Porte, and from 
the outset it should be distinctly understood that our 
new possession is to be no burden upon the im- 
perial Treasury. Unless this is settled, .the results 
obtained will lose their value, as examples worthy 
of imitation by surrounding countries ; for wo must 
not only show that our Government is enlightened, 
but that we are good and wise stewards. It would 
be folly to make Cyprus an expensive toy ; she must 
become a worthy member of the busiest family in the 
world, honourably paying her way, and yielding her 
quotum to the general prosperity of the Empire. 

Nor need we fear the burden of the amount which 
we have engaged to pay to the Porte. The bargain 
is cheap at the price, and if we make that burden, 
with the cost of administration, the basis of taxation, 
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the people of Cyprus will in a few years be the 
most favoured nation in the world. The cost of 
administration ought not to ho great. There is no 
need of many functionaries — the real need is that 
they he experienced administrators and practieal 
men. A civil governor and a financial agent were 
all the superior functionaries whom the Porto 
found necessary for the administration, and it 
was abundantly sufficient where there was a will 
and a capacity for work. We shall greatly err 
if we do not use, to tlie utmost possible extent, 
native functionaries in the administration. Plenty 
of perfectly capable men can be found in the island 
for subordinate offices, and under a strict control 
they will do their work conscientiously. "Like 
master, like servant.” When peculation and cor- 
ri^tion are punished with dismissal and disgrace 
they will soon disappear, and it is amazing how 
rapidly the moral purity of the source purifies the 
stream. But there must be no false economy in 
refusing to give employ&s the comfortable means of 
subsistence. This error is at the base of all the 
corruption in Turkey, and until it is rectified there 
is no hope of honesty in administration. In in- 
creasing the salaries of employes we do not neces- 
sarily increase the cost of the work done. My own 
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experience, connected with a considerable administra- 
tion, has been that the cost generally diminishes in 
proportion to the increase of pay. Tewer but 
better paid employes is the principle which requires 
to be put in practice in Turkey. 

In concluding this chapter, I think it well to 
recommend caution to all who propose to embark 
in enterprises connected with Cyprus. The crowd 
of people whom we hear of as going from Malta, 
Syria, and Egypt are simply speculating upon the 
demands created by the arrival of 10,000 British 
troops and the generally profuse expenditure which 
is associated in the East with the British name. 
In one of the countless articles which have lately 
appeared in the public papers merchants were re- 
commended to consult people in Egypt and Syria 
as to the kind of goods which the natives of Cyprus 
would buy, so that the shipments might prove suit- 
able. But it must not bo forgotten that the native 
population of Cyprus has not yet increased, and 
that considerable time must elapse before any mate- 
rial increase is possible. It will bo quite time 
enough when fuller information reaches us to embark 
capital in shipments of goods for the people of 
Cyprus. There is much new work to be done; 
but if it is to be done well, it must not be done 
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precipitately. I should say that the only works to be 
undertaken at once are sanitary works and barrack 
accommodation. These ought not to be delayed a 
day, for the lives of our soldiers and civilians depend 
upon theuL Nor ought any time to be lost in 
getting a thorough geological survey of the island 
and elaborate borings in reference to minerals and 
water, because such information will be the guide 
to the British capitalist in his future movements. 
This done, and done thoroughly and quickly, we 
may afford to wait for fuller light to direct our 
further decisions. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TUfiKISH AND PUTURB ADMINISTRATION. 

Under the Sublime Porte the island of Cyprus 
formed part of the Vilaet of the Archipelago. The 
chief residence of the Vali was at the Dardanelles. 
The Governor of Cyprus, called a Mutassurrif, re- 
sided in the island, at Leufcosia or Nicosia. Ho 
administered the affairs of the island with a Council, 
over which he presided. It was composed of the 
Mufti, or highest Mussulman religious authority, 
the Greek Archbishop, the Muhasehegi, or Financial 
Agent, the Evcaf-nazir, or administrator of Mussul- 
man religious property, and three Mussulman and 
two Christian notables. The Council met as often 
as it was summoned by the Governor, and always 
once a week. Its decisions were embodied in docu- 
ments called musbatas,” which were signed by all 
the members present. These decisions relieved the 
Governor of much personal responsibility, and re- 
ceived the highest consideration at Constantinople. 
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The Council occupied itself with all questions of 
public utility and general administration. Erom the 
large Mussulman majority in the Council it will 
be evident that no initiative could be taken by the 
Christian members ; indeed, as a matter of fact, all 
initiative came from the Governor. Tlie Council was 
useful in giving the Governor, invariably a stranger 
to the island, the benefit of local advice, and in 
obliging him to act in harmony with the representa- 
tives of the country. To a good Governor it never 
proved a hindrance ; to a bad one it was an impe- 
diment to be overcome, but it was no protection 
against the evils of an inactive administration. The 
island was divided into, I think, five districts and 
sixteen arrondissements. The chief functionary over 
a district was called a Caimakam, and that over an 
arrondissement was called a Mudir. The Caimakam, 
or Prefect, administered with a Council, and reported 
to the Governor. The Mudirs reported to the Cai- 
makam. The Council of the Caimakam eonsisted of 
the Cadi, or judge, and four notables. Such was the 
system of administration which prevailed in Cyprus, 
and which is known in Turkey as the Vilaet system. 
It assigned to the representatives of the people an 
important position, but, partly from incapacity and 
partly firpm servility, the Christian population did 
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not profit by the liberal advantages accorded to it. 
The result was that the Christian representatives 
were in reality, although not avowedly, the choice 
of the Governor and Caimakams ; but this was a 
defect, not in the system, but in its execution. 

It is evident that much of the system which wo 
have just described might be profitably adopted by 
the British Government. Substituting British for 
the Turkish functionaries, who are ex officio members 
of the Councils, eliminating the ecclesiastical mem- 
bers, both Mohammedan and Christian, and giving 
Mussulmans and Christians equal I'opresentation, 
there would bo the elements of a very desirable 
Council, containing a highly civilised element, in 
whose hands would bo all the initiative, and a less 
advanced section, possessing local knowledge and 
practical experience of the country. The evils of 
a too personal government would bo avoided, and 
the people would be gradually trained to take an 
interest in the administration. It cannot be too 
often insisted upon that our task is not to Angli- 
cise Cyprus, but simply to preserve order, to facili- 
tate the development of material resources, and 
to further the moral and intellectual interests of 
the people, "We have to practise what we have 
so long preached to the Porte — to afford to the 
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native races, by an enlightened and impartial ad- 
ministration, the means of moral elevation and 
material prosperity. In this view too much 
government would be nearly as detrimental as too 
little. Our administration must be only the en- 
lightened conception which guides the native hand, 
and the Queen of England must not be the mere 
mistress of Cyprus, but the honoured object of 
the love and devotion of its native races. There 
is a vast gulf between the natives of Cyprus and 
the natives of India, wliich we must not ignore, 
and our rule will be an utter failure if we apply 
to it, without important modifications, our Indian 
notions of government. The prosperous days of 
Cyprus were those in which she enjoyed a large 
share of self-government, and it is to this elevated 
position that we must again raise her out of the 
depths of moral degradation and material bankruptcy 
into which an unenlightened foreign domination has 
plunged her. 

The commercial law adopted by the Porte is based 
upon the Code Napoleon, and is an admirable con- 
densation of it. There is a very good compendium 
of Criminal Law for the guidance , of the courts, 
and these are published in both Turkish and 
Greek. Translations into English ought to be made 
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at once, and tlie British public will be astonished 
to find that Turkey possesses such systems of law. 
It is not the want of proper laws which causes 
justice to fail in Turkey, it is their vicious ap- 
plication and the complete ignorance of their letter 
as well as their spirit on the part of those who 
have to administer them. Few of the judges 
have ever received an education suitable for the 
proper discharge of their duties, and as few have 
the inclination to study the new principles and or- 
dinances of justice which have been decreed at 
Constantinople. Nor need this be wondered at. 
The cadis (judges) belong to a religious school 
imbued with all the bigotry of a Pharipical sect, 
destitute of the legal training absolutely necessary, 
and living in a climate Avhich particularly indisposes 
to assiduous application and prolonged attention. 

I had the good fortune when in Cyprus to possess 
dragomans thoroughly conversant with Turkish law, 
and able upon any point to refer to the chapter 
and text of the code. To one of them especially 
the caimakam and judge used continually to refer 
for direction. Just as a Frenchman has by him 
his Code Napoleon for constant reference, these 
gentlemen had their Turkish and Greek compen- 
diums always at hand for use. It is impossible for 
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me to mention all the names of those whom I never 
hesitated to consult upon legal subjects,' and who 
could justify their opinions irrefutably with chapter 
and verse; hut the number was sufficient to prove 
that alter a few years of a proper system of legal 
training Turkey need not want men able to ad- 
minister justice and creditably to use her laws. 
And it will be wise on the part of the British 
administrators in Cyprus to make the fullest use 
of these laws ; for the advantage to Turkey will be 
immense if we make her published laws the basis 
of our system of justice in Cypras, and thus make 
apparent the good results of their intelligent appli- 
cation. 

In the preceding remarks I do not refer to that 
part of the Mohammedan Law which is based upon 
tjie teachings of the Koran. The perpetuation of 
that part is as impossible as would be legislation 
in England based literally on the Old or New Testa- 
ment. But just as the general principles underlying 
the injunctions of the Old and New Testament will 
seldom be found at variance with the spirit of our 
laws, the general principles of the Koran, when 
applied by enlightened and impartial minds, are far 
less inconsistent than most people suppose with the 
requirements of the nineteenth century. The great 
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defect of the Mohammedan holy law is that there 
is room for too much elasticity in its interpretation, 
and that its interpretation is left to men of very 
varying dispositions. 

The constitution of the chambers of commerce 
in Turkey is admirable. For a year I acted as a 
member of the Tribunal of Commerce at Larnaca, 
so that I was able to test the efi&cacy of its code 
and organisation. Both were perfect, but the 
thoroughly unbusinesslike quality of the president 
and other Turkish members deprived them of their 
value. There was no punctuality in the hours of 
meeting, and precious time was lost in unsystematic 
discussions. The only reform required was the elec- 
tion of a competent president and secretary ; but as 
the former had necessarily to be a Turk, little 
improvement could bo expected from change. ^ 

Questions of property and mortgage will probably 
present the greatest difficulty to the British ad- 
ministrators. By Mohammedan law the transfer 
of land is not valid unless the proprietor appears 
before the cadi and declares that he voluntarily 
transfers all his rights. Refusal to complete this 
formality has often sufficed to prevent a creditor 
obtaining his due, and it is commonly asserted, even 
by Europeans long resident in the country, that no 

T 2 
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mortgage upon land can be made effectual in Turkey. 
But even ancient Turkish law provides a very simple 
and sufficient way, little known and seldom applied, 
of seeming a creditor against the bad faith of his 
debtor. To effect a solid mortgage, the debtor 
and creditor must appear before the cadi, state the 
amount and term of the debt, declare the property 
which is to be hypothecated, and exhibit the titles 
of possession. The cadi then names and consti- 
tutes a third party, the Vekeel, or agent of the 
debt. In the event of the engagement of the debtor 
not being fulfilled, and if there is occasion to realise 
the mortgage, it is the vekeel who sells the land 
and gives a valid title to the pmrehaser. The 
“takrir,” or voluntary declaration of the third party, 
replaces that of the original possessor, and all 
opposition of the debtor upon that ground is 
ineffectual. 

The revenues which the Porte derived from Cyprus 
may be classified under three heads : — 

(1) Revenues resulting from the administration of 
property belonging exclusively to the state. 

(2) A royalty upon the produce of all lands. 

(3) Taxes, direct and indirect. The general budget 
of receipts may be estimated as follows 
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1. 

Berenue from the salt monopoly ' 

^0,000 

2. 

92 9> 

tithes of land 

65,000 

3. 

99 99 

customs and excise 

23,000 

4. 

99 » 

the monopoly of weighing and 



measuring 

••• •>* 

2,300 

6. 

Revenue from stamp duties and transfer of pro- 



perty... 

••• ••• 

3,300 

(5. 

Revenue from 

direct contributions called 



Verghi 

••• ••• ••• (tt 

30,000 

i* 

Revenue from tax on sheep and goats 

6,000 

8. 

Revenue from exemption from military service 

7,(H)0 



Total 

jei76,600 


Such are the chief taxes, and we will proceed to 
examine them in detail. 

In a former chapter we explained the nature of 
the salt monopoly. It is simply an. enterprise, 
worked by the Government for the exclusive benefit 
of the Treasury, and only in so far as it imposes a 
fixed price upon the quantity of salt consumed^ in 
the island is it a burden upon the population. Of 
the revenue obtained, 27,000^. is derived from salt 
exported to foreign parts, so that only about 13,000/. 
is paid by local consumers. The working of this re- 
venue is very simple, and the new administration will 
not do wrong in continuing the system of accounts 
and control. Some years ago there were extensive 
abuses in the working of this administration, such 
as the charging to the Government of expenses 
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never incurred, and the delivery of larger quantities 

of salt than was paid for to the Treasury. But these 

abuses have been, in great measure, put a stop to 

by a fairly perfect system of control. The revenue 

from salt may be expected to increase under the 

British rule. Greater facilities for shipment must 

be provided for export. The expensive and incon- 
» 

venient transport by carts, from the salt mounds 
to the shore, must give place to a rapid and easy 
transport, either by tramway-waggon, or by wire 
tramway-bucket; and a good jetty should be con- 
structed to facilitate the loading of small craft. 
With these facilities, and a slightly reduced tarifiP, 
the volume of export shipments may be consider- 
ably increased. As the chief object to be aimed at 
is the enlargement of the circle of consumption, it 
may be wise to supply the export trade for distant 
countries, such as England, at lower rates. The 
article is suitable for ballast, and will be cheaply 
carried. It is expedient that this source of revenue 
from export should he developed to its fullest extent, 
us it benefits the Treasury without being in any way 
a burden upon the island. 

We have described the second item, of revenue as 
a royalty upon the produce of all lands. This tax 
is called “ dimes,” a contraction for “ decima,” the 
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tenth part. Its existence dates back from very 
ancient times, and it may justly be connected in 
the mind of the reader with the tithe or tenth part 
which Abraham paid to Melchizedek, King of Salem. 
In Turkey all lands are sold and purchased subject 
to this burden, and the natives regard it not so much 
as a tax, as the share of the Government in the 
cultivation of the land. It is upon this account 
that the tithe-tax, although apparently very heavy, 
is paid by the peasants with far less grumbling 
than any other tax, and the only disadvantage con- 
nected with it is the impediment which the measures 
necessary for its proper collection are apt to throw 
in the way of the freedom of the cultivator. This 
disadvantage is certainly very serious, and when 
speaking of the cultivation of cotton, I had occa- 
sion to give a very good example of the hurt|ul 
way in which it may operate. Many schemes have 
been proposed in Turkey for its abolition, but the 
difficulty is to find an equally profitable source of 
revenue which will vary according to the prosperous 
or adverse circumstanc/es of the cultivator. One pro- 
posal met with considerable favour among Anglo* 
Turkish reformers at Constantinople — ^the imposition 
of a fixed tax upon each pair of bullocks. Taxing 
the possession of land presented the inconvenience 
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of imposing a burden upon lands not under culti- 
vation, a serious disadvantage in a country where 
proprietors of large estates often leave extensive 
tracts of land fallow for years ; and it was argued, 
that by taxing the cultivator according to the num- 
ber of his bullocks, this evil would be obviated. 
But a grave injustice would have been inflicted 
by the new system:. The tax per pair of bullocks 
would be necessarily a fixed one, without regard to 
the value or quality of the animals; and in this 
the small peasant would have been sacrificed. A 
good pair of bullocks, such as most large proprietors 
possess, will easily cultivate forty acres of grain 
land, while the small bullocks, which the peasant 
rears and employs, cannot cultivate more than twenty 
to twenty-five acres. The burden of the tax would 
therefore fall with unjust severity upon the small 
cultivator, h'uad Pasha, without exception the most 
enlightened of Turkish statesmen, a man whose ability 
would have done honour to any coimtry, was quite 
conscious of the disadvantages arising from the tax 
of tithes, and« as an experiment, in one of the pro- 
vinces of the empire, he converted the tax into a 
fixed money value, based upon the, average of five 
preceding years. But the experiment did not succeed, 
and he was obliged to revert to the old system at 
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the urgent request of the inhabitants whom he had 
wished to benefit. 

A somewhat similar experiment was made in Cyprus 
during my residence there. Upon the urgent repre- 
sentations of llalet Bey, then governor, the Porte did 
not lease the dimes, but agreed, during three years, 
to give their collection to each village for a yearly 
payment of the average amount of its tithes during 
five preceding years. In this way it was hoped 
that all arbitrary exactions, and all inconvenience to 
cultivators would be avoided, and that the farmers 
would benefit by the profits formerly gained by 
the tax-collectors. What occurred in the village of 
Pyla, with which I was connected, will exemplify the 
working and the defects of the experiment. All the 
three years were fairly good agricultural years. Dur- 
ing the first the primates of the village administered 
the tax, and at its close declared that there was a loss 
of about 1,000 piastres between the value of the tithes 
collected and the amount fixed by the Treasury. The 
accounts, however, were very imperfectly kept. The 
loss had to be levied pro rata upon the cultivators, 
and gave rise to a great deal of angry talk — the 
result of which was that the villagers requested me 
to arrange for the future administration. This was 
comparatively easy for me, as more than a third of 
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the tithe 1 had to pay. An accurate account was 
kept ; every one was satisfied, and the village had a 
profit at the end of the second year of about 7,000 
piastres, while the profits of the third year sufficed 
to pay the personal tax of the whole village. Unfor- 
tunately, the experience of the first year at Pyla was 
general throughout the island, and repeated during the 
remaining two years, so that at the end of the period 
there was a loud demand for a return to the old 
system. The mass of cultivators did not benefit by 
the profits, while all were responsible for the losses, 
and it was evident that if a bad year came round the 
consequences might be very disastrous. The danger 
to the Treasury and to the peasant-cultivators of the 
conversion of tithe into a fixed yearly sum was thus 
clearly demonstrated. In a good year the peasant 
do#s not set aside out of his profits for future contin- 
gencies. He invests all his profits in land or cattle 
if he is frugal, or he spends them thoughtlessly if he 
is not. In either case they are not available when a 
bad year comes round. The land becomes absolutely 
unsaleable, the cattle die off, and the credit of the 
farmer is so shaken, that he generally cannot borrow. 
In these circumstances, what comes of the claims of 
the Treasury ? They are either not satisfied, which 
cripples the Treasury, or in being satisfied th^ 
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cripple the peasant. Until he has become more 
provident, and places his savings where a bad year 
does not affect them, or until land is a sure source of 
credit at all times, it will be wiser for the Treasriry to 
share the risk of the seasons with the cultivators, 
and to defend itself against the consequences of a bad 
year by encashing larger revenues in a good one. 
The Treasury will frequently find compensation for 
one bad crop in the goodness of another ; but under 
the system of a fixed average tithe this advantage is 
lost. The tithe due by the unfortunate cultivator 
becomes a bad debt for which there is no compensa- 
tion from his more fortunate neighbour. Some years 
ago it was the intention of the Sublime Porte, yield- 
ing to the outcry of Western critics, to substitute for 
the revenue of dime a tax of foiur per mille upon the 
estimated value of all lands, cultivated or imculli- 
vated; and in Cyprus all the necessary estimations 
were made. To the peasant proprietor this system 
would generally be advantageous, because, as a rule, 
he possesses little uncultivated land ; but even he re- 
garded the change with disfavour, as he would become 
subject to the danger of capricious evaluation. 

1 have entered at some length into this question 
for two reasons: firstly because the revenue from 
tithes is the most important of all, and because 1 
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haye reason to believe that the idea of imitating 
the Indian mode of treatment has found consider- 
able favour in influential quarters. I do not deny 
the expediency of freeing agriculture from the in- 
conveniences of the tithe-collector ; all I insist upon 
is that any conversion into a fixed and invariable 
money value will be dangerous both to the Treasury 
and the island until land has come to be a sure and 
good source of credit, and that a;ny substitute, such 
as a fixed rate upon valuations arbitrarily established, 
or a tax per pair of bullocks, is certain to prove in 
great measure unjust. 

In the preceding remarks I have spoken of a real 
dime or tenth part, but it is right to say that the 
Turkish Government, in its extreme impecuniosity, 
exacted an eighth part during recent years. As the 
Rntish Government happily is not in a similar con- 
dition, its first fiscal measure ought to be the reduc- 
tion of “ dime” to its true proportion of a tenth part, 
and this reduction will be most highly esteemed. 

The dimes of Cyprus were leased to the highest 
bidder. When leased as one lot they invariably fell 
into the hands of a Turkish, Armenian, or Greek 
banker of Constantinople. But in recent years the 
Sublime Porte, before adjudging them at Constan- 
tinople, authorised the governor of the island to 
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receive and transmit local offers, and these offers were 
generally made for the dimes divided into five portions 
— the dimes of the Messorie, of Larn^, limasol, 
Paphos, and Kyrinia. In this way a very advan- 
tageous competition was established. The smaller 
the lots into which the dimes were divided, the greater 
the number of competitors. The dimes were leased 
from the thirteenth of March of each year, but it was 
never found expedient to adjudicate them until after 
the “ latter ” rains of spring, when the prospects of 
the agricultural year could be fairly estimated. The 
Treasury had no expense whatever in the collection. 

In notes made when I was in Cyprus I find the 
following in regard to the dimes of 1869,. 1870, and 
1871 

12/A July^ 1869. — Dimes of island let thus : — 


District of Lamaca 

j, Famagusta 

I, Limasol 

Kyrinia and Morphon 
Paphos 


w 

)9 


P. 1,600,000 
1,800,000 

900.000 
1,070,000 

700.000 


(;£54,546) Total 


P. 6,070,000 


31«^ May, 1870. — ^Dimes of districts of Larnaca, 
Limasol, and Paphos, let to H. Mustapher and 
Gazani for 3,000,000p. (seems very high). Fama- 
gusta, Kyrinia, and Morpho are still up to auction ; 
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highest bid on Nicosiotes 1,470,00C^. Together,. 
4,470,000p. (say £40,600). 

27^A Jf«y, 1871. — ^Dimes of island adjudicated 
thus : — 


District of Larnaca 

P. 1,700,000 

„ Famagusta 

1,605,000 

„ Limasol 

1,116,000 

„ Kyrinia and Morphon ... 

1,450,000 

„ Paphos . 

040,000 

(^62,700) Total ... 

P. 6,901,000 


In the three years 1866, 1866, and 1867, the dimes 
were adjudicated to the island hy his Excellency Halet 
Bey for 5,600,000p., say £60,000, and that amount 
was the average of five preceding years. By my 
consular report of 1872 I find that the dimes of that 
yaar were expected to yield 7,000,000p., say £63,000, 
and in 1874 I am informed that they yielded about 
the same amount. The above, however, does not 
include the dimes upon silk, which generally pro- 
duced about £2,100. 

The revenue from “ dimes ” is certain to increase 
rapidly and considerably, and this will afford the 
Treasury an opportunity of favouring by reduction 
certain products which it may be for the interest of 
the country to encourage. Thus it wiU be very wise 
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to abolish all dimes upon the product of trees. The 
loss from such a measure will not amount to £*7,000 
per annum, and the advantage will be immense in 
encouraging the plantation of trees — ^the surest remedy 
against drought. It will also greatly facilitate the 
collection of the revenue, for the tax upon the 
fruit of trees is paid in very small sums, and gives 
a disproportionate amount of troiible. 

We now come to the taxes direct and indirect ; but 
it may be well to draw attention to the fact that in 
the salt and dime revenues we have found more than 
half of all the revenues of the island. 

Of indirect taxes that which is derived from customs 
is the most important. The customs tariff 'established 
by treaty represents eight per cent, upon all imports 
and one per cent, upon all exports. It is difficult 
to prove the justice of these proportions — the incfti- 
venience is very great. Thus the collection of an 
export duty of one per cent, is scarcely worth the 
trouble — the gain is nearly all expended in collection, 
and great trouble is given to the merchant for very 
little benefit. There appears to be only one of two 
things to do, either to diminish the import duty and 
proportionately Increase the export duty, or, better 
still, to abolish the export duty. The custom-house 
administration in Turkey is exceptionally good, and 
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greatly better in the provinces than at Constan- 
tinople. The system of accounts gives an eflEective 
control) and the fact that all the employes of the 
custom house are punctually paid out of encashments 
before these are accounted for to the Treasury has 
had a great influence in raising the standard of in- 
tegrity in that branch of the civil service. To 
his. Excellency Kiani Pasha are due the reforms in 
the custom-house service; and while he was at its 
head the “comptabilit^” of the department was quite 
equal to that of most European countries. The new 
administrators of Cyprus will find it an easy task to 
continue the work of reform which his Excellency so 
well began. All duties arc paid in gold or silver 
moneys. 

The monopoly of weighing and measuring produces 
about £2,300 per annum. This revenue is leased out 
by the Government annually in the same way as the 
dimes, but it is a revenue which ought to be devoted 
to municipal purposes. 

Stamps and a fee upon the transfer of property 
produce about £3,300. This revenue may with 
advantage be considerably increased, and indeed the 
increase is justified, by the better commercial facilities 
and the superior administration of justice which are 
assured by British rule. 
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Since I left the island a Tobacco monopoly has 
been instituted, but 1 am ignorant of the amount 
of revenue which it yields to the Treasury. It 
cannot be great, and all such institutions are in 
direct antagonism to British notions, and only justi- 
fiable under extreme financial pressure. It might 
advantageously be replaced, if necessary, by an im- 
port duty on tobacco. 

The chief direct tax is one called “Verghi,” 
which is a personal tax levied upon all house- 
holders and bread-winners. The Treasury does not 
directly either apportion or collect this tax. Each 
village has to contribute a fixed amount, for the 
payment of which the villagers as a whole are 
responsible. They choose yearly from amongst 
their number a person who is recognised by the 
authorities as their representative, and gets the 
title of “Muchtar,” the selected. This person is 
charged with the collection of the individual con- 
tributions, and pays them over to the .provincial 
Treasury. The village pays him a sum varying from 
£5 to £10 per annum, according to its size. The 
Muchtar is generally chosen from among the notables. 
The quantum of the tax to be paid by each bread- 
winner is apportioned, according to his means, at a 
general meeting of the villagers. As may be imagined. 
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absolute justice is not always meted out, but it would 
perhaps be difficult to iuTent a better system. Pro^ 
portiouately, the w^-to-do pay less than the labour^ 
iug man, for the simple reason that the former 
have most to do with the distribution of the tax. The 
sum usually paid by a working man who is not a pro- 
prietor of land is about twelve shillings per annum. 
His gross income may be estimated at twelve pounds, 
so that the tax represents an income tax, without 
deductions, of one shilling per pound. Eew of the 
peasant fermers, however, pay more than two 
pounds ten shillings, and as their incomes frequently 
amount to one hundred pounds, their personal con- 
tribution only represents an income-tax of six- 
pence per pound. The large proprietors, not pea- 
sants, did not contribute their just share, and 
t^e Mohammedan proprietors especially got off 
easily. It will be necessary to obtain accurate 
statistics of the contributions of each class, and to 
adjust the burden more equitably. Many of the 
villages will be found to be considerably in arrear of 
their payments. Years of drought always left their 
mark in arrears of village contributions, and con- 
siderable sums must be due to the Porte from this 
cause. It is to be hoped, however, that the Porte 
will forego such claims, as it would be impossible 
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to allow the Turkish authorities to prosecute them, 
and it would yery disagreeable for British agents to 
exact them. In the majority of cases, the villagers 
would dispute the account famished, and allege 
payments made to the provincial treasurers which 
were misappropriated. 

A tax upon sheep and goats produced a revenue of 
£6,000 net. This tax was leased annually by the 
Government in the same manner as the tithes of 
land. If I remember right, the amount paid for 
each sheep or goat, of two years old and upwards, 
was four-and-a-half piastres annually, while the 
average value of each animal at that time was only 
thirty piastres, and the annual income from it did 
not exceed twenty piastres. As the proprietor of 
a flock of about 600 head, I found the tax exorbi- 
tantly heavy; but the peasant shepherds relive 
themselves from great part of its burden by cheat- 
ing the collector as to the number of their flocks. 
The rate fixed is the same all over the Turkish 
empire, which is very unjust, as the sheep of 
Eoumelia are worth three times as much as those 
of Cyprus. 

The last item of revenue which has to be men- 
tioned is the indemnity paid by the Christian popu- 
lation for exemption from military service. Either 

u 2 
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this tax upon the Christian population must now be 
abolished, or it must be extended to the Moham- 
medan population; seeing that both will in future 
be exempted from military service. The sum pro- 
duced by the tax is only £7,000, and it would seem 
most expedient to abolish it altogether. 

From this brief and general survey of the taxation of 
Cypyus under Turkish rule, my readers may be inclined 
to say. that the inhabitants have no cause to complain 
of very severe taxation, which is true if we only 
take into account the taxes which reach the imperial 
Treasury. “ Happy people,” an inhabitant of one of 
the large towns in England may say, “ whose morn- 
ing appetite is not continually disturbed by dis- 
agreeable printed envelopes communicating demands 
for an endless number of rates and taxes of every 
imaginable kind and designation. My dog, my 
horse, my carriage, my servants, my water, my gas, 
my policeman, all are occasions for a claim of money, 
whereas the Cypriote has only his * dime,’ his sheep-tax, 
and his ‘verghi’ to distress him.” But unfortunately 
in Cyprus, and all over Turkey, the amount of taxes 
which reach the Treasury does not represent all that 
the subject has to pay. Every year he is victimised 
for some new or exceptional object. One time it is 
an imposition for the establishment of an agricul- 
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tural bank, which is to work miracles for the peasant. 
This brilliant idea was lauded to the skies at Con- 
stantinople, and gave occasion for innumerable 
little paragraphs (absolutely necessary from time to 
time for the delusion of European capitalists) about 
a new era being inaugurated in Turkey. And what 
was it ? The Porte recognised that the great impedi- 
ment to the development of agriculture was the high 
rate of interest which peasants had to pay for the 
advances of capital they required. Like other 
Turkish delusions, this agricultural bank was thus 
based upon a great truth. This impediment was 
to be removed by the magic wand of the legislator. 
As a part of the vilaet system (the • establish- 
ment of which we may say, en passant, helped 
to float a loan in Europe) there was to be created 
in every province an agricultural bank, whi«h 
was to supply the peasants with capital at eight 
per cent, per annum. What a grand thing for people 
who never paid less than twenty-four per cent., and 
who could not get money even at that rate 1 But where 
was the money to come from which was to be so 
cheaply invested ? Out of the pockets of the peasants. 
It was enacted that each cultivator was to pay 
annually to the local administration of his district 
two bushels of barley and one bushel of wheat, which 
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contribution was to be converted into money, and 
to form tbe capital of tbe “ Provincial Agricultural 
Bank.” When the capital had reached a sufficiently 
respectable amount, applications were to be re< 
ceived from needy cultivators, and they were to be 
gratified by a loan bearing eight per cent, interest. 
In other words, the Government said: “You agri- 
culturists need money at eight per cent. I have 
none to give you ; but give me each of you every 
year a part of the little you have, and with that I 
will make advances to those I think most needy at eight 
per cent, per annum.” The conception was Uzarre, 
a little of the nature of the poors’ rates in England. 
But what happened ? The rate was rigorously 
exacted. The • grain was rapidly converted into 
money, but nearly a year passed before the organisa- 
t&n of the bank was sufficiently complete to admit 
of its beginning to make its advances to the peasants. 
The money was not allowed to enter into the accounts 
of the Treasury, for the Porte would not have it 
thought that it benefited by the deposits of the 
Agricultural Bank 1 The cash therefore was looked 
after by the provincial cashiers. At last the peasants 
were to make their applications for%ssistance.' One 
village consulted me as to what it should do. I 
answered, “ Ask all the money you contributed, and 
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give it to the most needy amongst you!” ** We are 
all equally needy,” was the reply. “ Then divide it 
amongst you in the proportions in which you paid it.” 
But that was easier asked than obtained. A certain 
number of applications only were accepted j for the 
bank must needs keep in reserve a part of its capital. 
Before the second year came it was found, however, 
that the reserve had disappeared. The cashier had 
l>een changed. The accounts of the Treasury were 
passed on to the new man in perfect order, but 
no one thought of the bank reserve. It was gone. 
The bubble was allowed to burst. The desired eflPect 
had been produced upon * Europe. New schemes 
fully occupied public attention. The Government 
ceased to claim the decreed rate from the peasants, 
and after the third year no more was heard' of the 
Agricultural Bank. All that is to be found of^it 
and of the peasants’ money to-day is repres^ted by 
piles of printed matter, a constitution, laws, and 
an organisation, which were read, admired, and ap- 
plauded by distinguished diplomatists and interested 
editors. Two parties always played an unenviable 
part in these comedies : the sanguine capitalist, who 
found that the whole thing had only been dust 
thrown into his ^es, and the Sultan’s much-esteemed 
taxpayer, who had been mulcted as usual. 
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Another common source of bleeding was the ebn* 
struction of roads. In every message from the 
throne the faithful subjects were told that the 
construction of roads would receive the immediate 
attention of the Government. Por the misfortune 
of the inhabitants of Cyprus every governor during 
the past fifteen years has found it his duty to con- 
struct a road from Nicosia to Larnaca without delay. 
An engineer was specially intrusted with the pre- 
paration of plans, and the Council at Nicosia set 
about to devise the ways and means for their pecu- 
tion. The peasants were each to contribute a certain 
number of days’ work, or to pay a sum of money 
wherewith labour was to be procured. It was in 
1866 that the work was said to be seriously begun, 
and the estimated cost was to be 4,000i. By 1867 
twice that sum had been spent, in money and 
labour, and not a fourth of the road was made. The 
governor was changed, serious irregularities were 
discovered, money had been taken from the peasants 
and misappropriated; in short, the affair had been 
so mismanaged that the works were stopped for a 
winter or two, during which all that had been 
done was undone. Once again the work was begun 
and peasants dragged away from tlieir occupations 
—new outlay and new burdens. The governor was 
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again chained and the works again suspended. During 
the famine of 1870 a sum of £2,500 was granted by 
the Porte to afford help to the poor. It was wisely 
employed by Said Pasha in carrying on the works on 
the road to Nicosia, and all that yet exists of them 
is owing to the espenditure then made. Pour times 
what was required to make the road was extracted 
from the island, and the road was never made. 

I have already spoken of the yearly locust-bleeding 
and its results. Another favourite method was a 
forced loan. The necessities of the Treasury compelled 
it to appeal to the tax-payers. A receipt was duly 
promised which would be respected later 1 Besides 
this bleeding for imperial account there remain the 
continual exactions of the local collector. Every 
time the zaptiehs came to the village they had to be 
fed, nourished,, and generally subventioned. When a 
heavy demand for money was made from Con- 
stantinople zaptiehs wore despatched to all . the 
villages. The action of these scoundrels depended 
upon the necessities of the moment. If these were 
not very pressing they were contented to accept a 
bribe and return with some excuse which dispensed 
the village from a visit for a week or two. If the 
orders were positive to bring money, then the utmost 
brutality was exercised, and, “coute qui coute,” 
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the mtichtar had to borrow what he could not. 
collect, or be put under arrest. In short, it is no 
exaggeration to say that as much as all the personal 
tax was paid in abusive exactions. Ko attention was 
paid to the convenience of the tax-payer. His 
grain might not be reaped, or it mi g ht be still in 
the threshing-floor ; it mattered nothing to function- 
aries &om whom no excuse would be accepted. 
From all these evils the inhabitants of Cyprus are 
now delivered, and we may indulge the hope that 
many years may not pass before the rest of Turkey, 
through a better administration at Constantinople, 
may rejoice in a similar deliverance. 

My brief survey of the taxation of Cyprus may 
also afford satisfaction to the British tax-payer. 
We have seen that the revenue derived from 
th^ island amounts to about £180,000, and that 
nearly a quarter of the whole is from a property 
belonging exclusively to the Government, and which 
is very slightly burthensome to the inhabitants. 
The tithes contribute more than one-third of the 
whole, and this source of revenue is certaia to in- 
crease in proportion to the development of the 
agricultural resources. Customs contriljpte £23,000, 
and this income wiU also be largely augmented from 
the importations necessitated by a greatly increased 
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population. British administration will certainly 
be more costly than that of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but it will also be more effective. It will 
only, therefore, be mismanagement which will make 
Cyprus a burden to the imperial Treasury, and the 
remedy for this mismanagement will speedily be 
found when the accounts are published. The urgent 
necessity is that the accounts connected with the 
general administration of the island should not be 
mixed up with those which concern imperial iuterests. 
Tor works of general utility, such as irrigation, 
roads, and government offices, the local administra- 
tion may well be debited with the interest upon the 
capital judiciously and economically expended, but 
the imperial Treasury alone must support the cost 
of barrack accommodation, a harboiw for ironclads, 
and military depdts. 

It has frequently been said that Cyprus is unsuit- 
able for imperial purposes in consequence of its 
complete want of harbours in which the British 
fleet may find shelter. This defect, which must be 
acknowledged, is, however, I think, greatly exagge- 
rated. In all the roadsteads on the southern coast 
ships have the very best holding-ground, and, with 
proper care, may ride out any storm without the 
least danger. The plans of the roadsteads given 
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in this volume are reduced from the Admiralty map, 
and they show deep water near shore where there 
is good anchorage. It is otherwise on the northern 
coast, where the sea-room is more restricted ; but the 
northern coast will never be of value for imperial 
purposes. The great disadvantage of the roadsteads 
upon the southern coast is the shallowness of the 
water for. a considerable distance from the shore, and 
in consequence of which an ugly surf breaks in 
stormy weather. Anchored within the line of that 
surf, no vessel will hold in a storm, and native craft, 
which have not enough of chain to lie outside, come 
ashore yearly in considerable numbers. But during 
the nine years of my residence in Cyprus no casualty 

4 

ever occurred to a European vessel at anchor, nor 
do I remember any such vessel being obliged to 
go out to sea for safety. January and Eebruary 
arc generally the stormiest months, and it fre- 
quently then happens that ships in the roadsteads 
can hold no communication with the shore during 
several days. But there is no especial danger in 
ironclads or any seaworthy vessels with good anchors 
lying off Lamaca, Idmasol, or Eamagusta, in the 
worst of the winter months. At Faniagusta the 
Venetians Had a little harbour of sufficient size to 
hold a small fleet of ships of the tonnage of that 
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. day. The harbour is now much filled up, but with 
a moderate expense it could be cleared and repaired. 
The sea-wall is still sufficient to cause calm water 
within the harbour, and I remember a French 
steamer of the Frassinet Company entering the 
harbour and lying in it some days when undergoing 
repairs which could only be made in calm water* 
I do not pretend to be a competent authority, but I 
feel convinced that no difficulty will be experienced 
in greatly enlarging the Venetian harbour of Fama- 
gusta, and providing there good shelter foir large 
vessels. Such a harbour would be an immense boon 
to the shipping which frequents that part of the 

Mediterranean, for there is no shelter for vessels 

* 

along the whole coast of Syria. Any outlay, there- 
fore, incurred in the construction of a harbour at 
Famagusta would confer great advantages upon ve^y 
extensive shipping interests, and in a few years a 
revenue of some importance might be obtained from 
harbour dues. Famagusta also presents great advan- 
tages for a military dep6t. In the time of the 
Venetians it must have had a population of fully 
30,000 inhabitants, and the walls of most of the 
houses are still standing. The town is surrounded 
by a ditch, and inclosed within well-built walls of 
strong masonry, which are in good repair. For the 
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accommodation of a garrison of 10»000 men little 
more would be needed than restoring the stones to 
their former places, covering the houses, and deliver- 
ing the place from the stagnant pools which surround 
it, and the mounds of d&>ri8 which encumber it. 
Famagusta might thus become the imperial military 
station, while Leufcosia or Nicosia in the centre of 
the island, would remain the seat of the local 
government. 



CHAPITER XIV. 


A: TEIP THROUGH THE ISLAND. 

After these “ dry-as-dust ** details about taxes 
and administration in the preceding chapter my 
readers may feel pleased to change the subject. 
Equally glad were my sister and myself to vary 
our life in Cyprus with a yearly excursion of three 
weeks into the interior. Every year we. went over 
new ground as much as possible and so came to 
know the island from end to end. I hope many 
of my readers may decide upon following our ex- 
ample, and I cannot desire for them more than as 
much happiness as we experienced. It was always 
about the middle of April when we started, just 
as settled weather might be fairly expected, and 
when the trees were still clad in foliage, the 
mountain-streams boisterous in their fulness, and the 
fields rich in waving corn, or carpeted in green. 
Our preparations were simple, for we made up our 
minds before starting to become, for the time being, 
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children of nature, accepting the homely fare with 
which the land* could furnish us. The only exception 
to our rule was that we provided ourselves with coffee, 
tea, claret, and brandy — ^the last only for medicinal 
purposes. Each had a travelling<bed, which folded 
into small compass, with its pliable mattress, pillows, 
sheets, and quilt ; and the cavalcade, as it started, was 
as follows : — ^First a muleteer on his donkey, which all 
followed, and which was always the freshest at the 
end of the day’s journey. Next on a mule came my 
cawass Hasen, from vanity, not necessity, bristling 
with pistols and dangling a sword; then myself- 
on my own horse, and my sister on hers. The 
worthy old Arab groom, Mohammed, who fol- 
lowed on a mule, would allow no one ever to inter- 
pose between him and my sister’s horse, which he 
watched with a kind of paternal solicitude. Next 
came. Jacob, my servant, factotum, and paymaster; 
and behind him a muleteer on his donkey, followed 
by a pack-mule, with the beds and bedding. Thus 
we started about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
made our first halt at the hospitable country seat of 
an Italian gentleman and large landed proprietor at 
Nisso, four hours distant from Larnaca^ On the 
way we had passed through the ancient Idalium, and 
just as we entered it had looked up to a slight rising 
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ground on the left, where was the site of the temple 
of Venus, which I uncovered, recalling all the plea- 
sant reminiscences of intensely interesting days. 
All the valley lying to the left of the village of Dali 
was a vast cemetery, which the men of Dali turned 
over. The beautiful earrings of gold and the elegant 
vases which these tombs contained speak of a wealth 
and refinement in the past far greater than is to be 
found amongst the simple Daliotes who crowd 
around to see our cavalcade pass, and the con- 
trast reminds us that the world has not always been 
progressing. But in the grateful shade of the wooded 
valleys through which we pass, the fine grain crops, 
and the well-tilled land prepared for cotton, we may 
easily comprehend the wealth of the past, and indulge 
in hopes for the future. After enjoying the hospit- 
able welcome of Mrs. Matei, and having slept comfo|;t- 
ahly without unpacking our beds, we start next morn- 
ing, as soon as it is day, for Nicosia, the capital of the 
island, three-and-a-half hours distant. About half- 
way we come upon a large bed of oyster-shells — jolly 
big oysters, such as are eaten in England, not the 
puny ones offered us in Constantinople — and in 
the moments of surprise we feel inclined to ask 
what oystermonger has been throwing out his shells 
here? Getting down, wo pick up some of the finest 
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specimens, thoroughly petrified, and look round to 
dtscover the sea which left these disconsolate oysters 
stranded high and dry. We are in the midst of 
a remarkable country of hill and valley, which 
seems to speak of volcanic action during which the 
sea retired and left dry land between the Bays of 
Horpha and of Salamis. 

As 'the sun begins to feel warm we are passing 
on our left a little village in no way attractive, 
and two or three men and women approach us ask- 
ing alms. Had we been on the other road to 
Nicosia by Athienou, similar poor creatures would 
have offered us a drink of water from an aqueduct 
which crosises the road. From the noses eaten away 
in some, and the fingers of others rapidly dis- 
appearing, we shudder before these sad victims of 
leprosy, and learn that the little village is inhabited 
solely by lepers, who procure themselves a livelihood 
by begging alms and cultivating a little soil around 
the village. It is a sad sight in all the different 
stages of the disease. Some are still comparatively 
fresh and fair, on others the gradual death has made 
considerable progress. Yet how insensible they 
seem to the dreadful reality. They (fiamour for food, 
and seem as thoughtless as other people. 

' We aris glad whmi, a fe^ minutes past this village, 
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we find ourselves on the breast of a plateau, and 
see Nicosia before us, in what seems nearly the 
centre of a valley at the base of the rugged-peaked 
hills of the northern range of mountains. The view is 
very picturesque, and it is especially striking, because 
it comes upon us unexpectedly. The tall minarets 
over the once Catholic Cathedral of St. Sophia, the 
zinc roofs of the Greek churches glistening in the 
sunshine, and the rich foliage which surrounds all 
the houses, invest the first view of Nicosia with a 
peculiar charm. A quarter-of-an-hour’s further ride 
brings us to the city gateway. Tlie town is com- 
pletely surrounded by a ditch and well-built forti- 
fications. It is entered by three gate^ways, those 
of JPamagusta, Kyrinia, and Morpha. The gate 
of Famagusta, through which we are now passing, 
looks as if it belonged to primaeval times. * It 
is formed of massive rough-cut wood of about nine 
inches thick, and the primitive fastening is simply 
a large square-cut beam, fastened on a pivot 
to the one half of the door, and inserted, when 
closed, into an iron catch upon the other. When 
we enter the town all the beauty which we saw from 
the outside is dispelled. We pass along ill-paved, 
narrow streets, and the nasal organs rapidly attest 
that no attention is paid to the cleansing of the 
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town, and the ruined houses here and the broken 
aqueducts there serve as a proof that we are in the 
negletced domains of the Crescent and the Star. 
We pass with difficulty through the bazaars, crowded 
with donkeys, mules, and camels bringing produce, 
and a noisy rabble squabbling over their sales and 
purchases. Prom this troublesome crowd, after rest- 
ing and refreshing ourselves, we gladly repair to the 
church of St. Sophia. The iron chain under which 
we must stoop to enter reminds us disagreeably, as 
it is intended to do, that this once Christian cathe- 
dral is now sacred to Mohammed. The change has 
affected the noble Gothic architecture as disagreeably 
as our feelings. The minarets blemish the external 
view just as the dirty mats, faded carpets, ^and 
trumpery pulpits destroyed the interior. It re- 
quires some effort of the imagination to restore the 
building in thought to its once solemn and sacred 
aspect, when during three centuries the kings of 
Cyprus were crowned within its walls with royal 
pageant. We venture, with considerable misgiving, 
to disturb the rest of myriads of fleas, and un- 
cover the marble slabs on the floor which mark the 
graves of some of the Lusignan kings. But we 
are glad to get up into the minarets, and look out 
jipon the beauties of the nature which surrounds 
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US. The peaks of the northern range of hills 
are ve^ fantastic in their cutting. One is called 
Pentadacktylon, or the Pive Fingers, from its 
resemblance to the half-closed fist, with the thumb 
distended. The next is Mount Bufiavento, 3,200 
feet above the level of the sea. On the summit 
of the next is the ruin of an old castle, and close 
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to it the 100 chambers cut out of the rock. In 
Nicosia we find ourselves in the centre of a great 
plain, richly covered with grain, and stretching for 
sixty miles from sea to sea. The highest point 
of the southern range, 6,380 feet, is still hoary with 
snow, and is clothed with pines. 

The next afternoon we start for Bellapais, or 
Dellapais, a eonvent of white-robed nuns, built in 
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the time of the Lusignaus. We cross the ridge of 
hills by a pass near the village of Dillemo, and, 
after winding through wooded alleys for nearly an 
hour, get the first view of the fine ruins. We 
enter at once, passing to the left into what was 
the refectory. Hardly can we tear ourselves from 
the exquisite view which meets our eye on looking 
out from the windows. 1 will not attempt to de< 
scribe it, It is not like Naples, it is not like Con- 
stantinople, it is not like the Lebanon — it is a sweet 
sylvan scene which speaks of peace and plenty. I 
doubt not that ere many months pass the whole 
monastery will have been restored to its pristine 
completeness, and will shelter British functionaries 
instead of white-robed nuns. On leaving it we 
accepted the hospitality of a very quaint but worthy 
man, Haggi Sava, a notable of tlie village, blessed 
with the luxury of a one-storied house in the midst 
of a dense orchard of fruit-trees of every kind. On 
another occasion, in September, walking through 
these orchards, I was astonished to observe th^ 
ground thickly strewn with fallen bitter oranges, 
and wondered why this waste. On 'inquiry it 
was explained to me that it was not worth while 
gathering them, for the price which they could 
fetch in Nicosia barely covered the cost of carriage. 
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My sister thought this would he a paradise of mar- 
malade for Keiller of Dundee. The fruit-trees are 
chiefly^ and in some cases only, valued for their 
flowers, from which are made deliciously fragrant 
waters. Caroub and olive-trees are in great abun- 
dance in this district, and our host gathers yearly 
from his own property 200 tons of locust-beans. 
Both these trees require to be grafted, else the fruit 
is not good, and the graft used is simply the insertion 
into the stem of a shoot, in the case of the olive, of 
what the natives call the male olive-tree; and in 
the case of the caroub, of an already-grafted caroub- 
tree. Tlie trees grow spontaneously, and are grafted 
after they have attained a certain height. Our host, 
Haggi Sava, has grafted the worst of all his caroub- 
trees during his lifetime, and increases his wealth 
yearly by the same simple means. In the district 
of Paphos there are extensive tracts of Muld olive- 
trees, which only wait for the hand of man to graft 
them. 

I could with pleasure continue to carry the reader 
along with us in our pleasant tour from Bellapais to 
Kyrinia, thence by Lapithos to Morpha, thence by 
lovely SoU to the monastery of Chico, near the sum- 
mit of Mount Troodos; thence to Paphos, old and 
new; thence, retracing our steps, to Limasol by 
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the ruins of ancient Curium, and from limasol’to 
Lamaca. We accomplished the whole tour, without 
any great fatigue, in twenty-one days. But I gladly 
leave the pleasant task to the more able pen of some 
equally fortunate tourist, and I hope that ere long his 
name and number may be “ legion.” 

I had some interesting conversation with the 
monks at the monastery of Chico, near the summit 
of Troodos. This monastery is the richest in the 
island. It shelters about sixty monks, who are 
not recluses counting their beads and devoted to 
contemplation. On the contrary, they are busily 
occupied with the property of the monastery — 
some superintending dour-mills, others administer- 
ing farms : living without care, yet fully engrossed 
with temporal concerns. A large number of boys 
are attached to the monastery, from whom the ranks 
of the monks are recruited, and who have their time 
divided between a little schooling, much chanting, 
and all kinds of menial occupations in the fields and 
in the convent. Of anything like literary work or 
theological study the monks have none, and the con- 
sequence is that the clergy are inferior in intelli- 
gence to the upper classes of the laity. Of course 
there are some pleasant exceptions. During my 
residence in the island the Archbishop of Cyprus 
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was a most enligMened man, and a devout and 
exemplary Christian. He was quite conscious of the 
necessity of giving the monks a more advanced 
education, and was doing the utmost which his 
limited means would allow to secure it by the sup- 
port and personal encouragement which he gave to 
a superior seminary attached to the Archiepiscopal 
Palace at Nicosia. 

The monastery of Chico possesses a much revered 
image of the Virgin, supposed to be the work of the 
Evangelist Luke, who, according to tradition, was an 
artist. Pilgrims from all parts of the East, and 
especially from Bussia, come to worship before this 
image, and considerable presents are made to it with 
all sorts of expectations. Married couples go there 
with prayers like those of Hannah of old; and 
on one occasion I was assured that a young lady sgnt 
2,000 piastres to the image in order that one of my 
colleagues might be inspired with loving sentiments 
towards her. 

Finding myself at Chico on a Sunday I expressed 
to a deacon, with whom I had become friendly, my 
desire to assist at the morning service. About half- 
past four in the morning I went to church, and 
found a lad reading aloud from a book which he 
held in one hand, while in the other he had a wax 
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candle. The hook was the Psalter of David^—a 

seventh part was thus read every morning. There 

was hardly any one in the church, and those who 

were there paid no attention to the reading. By the 

time it was completed it was daylight, and then 

a goodly number of people began to assemble. The 

priests were chanting and singing in the inner sane- 
» 

tuary with the doors closed, while the people were 
waiting without. At length my friend the deacon 
came out from the sanctuary, clothed in full cano- 
nicals and swinging in his hand a censer of in- 
cense. He turned and bowed reverently before the 
image of the cross, and then having walked down 
the church, diifusing the fumes of the incense around 
him upon the people, he re-entered the sanctuary. 
After a few minutes he returned, followed by 
tly priest, and carrying a large finely-bound Bible. 
Turning again to the image of the cross, he held up 
the Bible before the priest, who kissed it, and both 
re-entered the sanctuary. At this point the monk 
Chrysanthus beckoned to me to enter by the side-door 
of the sanctuary, and obligingly put for me before 
a window to the right of the altar a large Bible, open 
at the lesson of the day. With this and the Book of 
Liturgy I was able to follow the whole service. The 
three liturgies used by the Greek Church are those 
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of St, Gregory, St. Chrysostom, ahd St. Basil As 
the last-mentioned is the longest, it is always 
read on Sunday. The priest read all the prayers 
mustikos,” that is, to himself, kneeling before the 
altar; and while he was thus praying the people 
M'ithout were singing and chanting anthems. A 
little bell announced to the people when the priest 
had ceased praying, and the people responded “ Kyrie 
eleison (Lord have mercy), and crossed themselves. 
The deacon, facing the altar and standing before the 
people, then read the lesson of the day. This termi- 
nated, and the rest of the liturgy, the communion 
service, began, A silver cup full of wine and a platter 
of bread cut into small pieces were put upon the altar, 
before which the priest stood, with the deacon at his 
side. The former then read from 1 Cor. xi. 23. This 
ended, he asked a blessing, and after offering up* a 
prayer he partook of the bread. The deacon then 
prayed, and had administered to him by the priest a 
piece of the sacramental bread. Similar ceremonies 
were gone through in partaking of the wine. The 
deacon then carried the cup and platter to a table 
at the left side of the altar, before which a few 
monks were assembled, who partook of the sacra- 
mental emblems. After this the monk Chrysan- 
thus approached me, and politely asked me whether 
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1 desired to commimicate. I'earing lest some of the • 
monks, less liberal in their opinions, might be 
offended, I thought it Mfise to decline. 

After service I visited the library of the monastery. 
It was carefully locked up, and very seldom if 
ever opened except at the request of strangers. 
It , contains some fine editions of the old Pathers, 
and very possibly works and MSS. of far greater 
interest than the monks realise. 

After dinner I had a long talk about sports and 
kindred subjects. It is on the Troodos that the 
“ Moufflon,” generally called a wild sheep, is found. 
This animal is only known to exist on Mount Troodos 
and in the Island of Sardinia. The natives call it 
“ Agrina” The skin and hair is like that of a deer, 
but it has no tail, and the horns are like the horns of 
a^heep, curling handsomely back. It is excessively 
fleet, and until rifles came into use was very difflcult 
to shoot. According to the natives it scents man 
at a great distance ; and there is considered to be no 
chance of getting near enough for a shot if the wind 
is carrying his scent to the moufflon. Their numbers 
arc decreasing considerably from the improvements 
in sportsmen’s weapons. It is hopeless to attempt 
to tame them even , when taken small. Some thirty 
years ago the venison of moufflon used to be part of 
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. eyery great dinner in Cyprus. CJnly on two occa- 
sions, however, was I able to have it in Larnaca, and 
then it was brought down stuffed with salt. The 
skins are much prized by the Turks as prayer-rugs. 
That of the male is the finest. 

The conversation afterwards turned upon venomous 
reptiles, and of course upon the dreaded snake, which 
the natives call “kofi” (deaf). Sakellarios tells us 
that the Cypriotes pretend that this snake is half its 
time deaf, and the other half blind. From fear of it 
the peasants, both men and women, always wear long 
boots. Its bite is fatal. I had no actual know- 
ledge of any deaths due to it during my residence 
in Cyprus, but I remember a man whose arm had 
been cut off by the shoulder to save him from the 
effects of a snake-bite on the hand. The haste 
with which the amputation was effected saved him, 
and for all I know he is still living in Lamaca. 
The monks told me marvellous stories of what 
they described as a stone, which they said could be 
extracted from the head of the snake when asleep, 
and which was an antidote to its poison. According 
to them, this material, which when asleep was 
% concentrated in its head, becomes dispersed over 
the body when awake. Th^ told me of a man 
in the neighbourhood who had such a stone, and 
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when I asked what I could purchase it foi^, they said • 

ifi 

I could not get it under 10^., because the proprietor 

1 ^ - 

got large fees from people who were bit. They told 
me also of people who got the name of snake-suckers, . 
and who were applied to, often successfully, to suck 
the bite, and thus extract the poison. These men 
• pretend to have drunk a fluid from the snake which 
enables them to suck the bites without harm. This 
fluid was said to be procured in the following way. 
Immediately upon a snake being killed it is hung up 
in the sun upon a tree with the head down. Prom 
the mouth a liquid matter begins to drop, and it is 
this fluid which the snake-suckers drink. It was said 
to shorten .their life, and to give them a peculiar 
colour. I was so struck with many of these details, 
that I noted them carefully at the time, but alas 1 1 
lost my note-book between Chico and Limasol. A 
few years after I met an English doctor on board one 
of the Peninsular and Oriental steamers who had 
made Indian native traditions about reptiles his 
especial study, and when I told him the Cyprian 
belief about the snake-stone, he said he had met 
with the same in India. 

A few particulars about the first British camping- 
ground in Cyprus since the days of Eichard Coeur de 
lion' may be of interest. It has been called the 
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“ Pasha Cheflik,” but the words ought to be trans* 
versed. Cheflik means a farm, and this farm gets 
the name of tl^e^ann of the pasha from the following 
circumstances. Some eighty years ago a wealthy 
pasha of Constantinople was banished to Cyprus. 
According to Mohammedans it is an act of the 
highest beneficence to give water to a town, and this 
pasha took pity upon the condition in which he 
found Lamaca. He dug pits about five miles to the 
west of it, and at a depth of from twenty to thirty 
feet found a good source. He led the water at 
his own cost by covered canal and aqueducts to 
Larnaca, and thus provided tlie water which our 
troops relished so much at their camping-ground. 
In the letter of a newspaper correspondent the 
aqueducts near the ground are called Eoman, but 
tliis is a mistake. The worthy pasha was aprftc- 
tical man, and from fear lest his beneficent work 
should be neglected after his death, he established a 
farm in the neighbourhood of the watersource, the 
revenues of which he assigned in all time coming 
for the repair of the wells and the preservation in 
good condition of the watercourse of Larnaca This 
farm is known as the Cheflik of the Pasha. 
By abuse its revenues have latterly been turned 
from th^ original destination, and now benefit 
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an heir of the pasha in Constantinople. The 
act of dedication is, however, perfectly explicit, 
and was translated to me frequently by Mr. 
Elia Eatullah, who worked nobly with me, and 
after my departure, in connection with the water- 
supply of Lamaca. It was remarked in a corre- 
spondence from Lamaca that some mischievous 
people from time to time cut off the water-supply. 
The mischievous people invariably are the lessees of 
the farm, or others, with even less right, along the 
course of the canal, who turn the water into the 
fields during the night to water their cotton or 
vegetables. 

Game is abundant in Cyprus, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Pajihos. But the sport will 
not be fully enjoyed until a few shooting-lodges have 
b«en erected. I would suggest putting up a shooting- 
lodge at Laco Eranca, some hours before reaching 
Old Paphos, on the road from lamasol. Near 
Paphos, and at Tricomo, beyond Eamagusta, franco- 
lins are got, but their number is yearly diminishing 
from want of protection. The male francolin is a 
beautiful bird akin to the pheasant. I succeeded 
in getting home for Lord Lilford a male and female 
bird, both of which, if I remember right, lived for 
some time in his preserves. The chief difficulty in 
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transporting them is in preventing them from in- 
juring their heads. They are exceedingly timid, 
and upon the least alarm spring upwards. If 
they strike their heads against any hard surface, a 
few minutes suffice to make a wound from which 
death is certain. I found the best protection by 
drawing across the top of their cage a piece of 
cloth which had not sufficient play to allow the head 
of the bird to reach the roof. 

The hares of Cyprus are especially good and 
abundant. The partridges are not red-loggod, and 
are deficient in delicacy. Woodcocks come down 
into the plains when snow is on the mountains. 
Quails are abundant in many places. I remember 
Captain Wild and Lieutenant Fitzgerald, of H.M.S. 
Maeoon, bagging eleven brace in the garden of the 
Cheilik of the Fasha in a couple of hours. • 

Before concluding this chapter I may add a 
few words on the climate. The island is very 
commonly called unhealthy, but I object to the 
expression until I know what is meant. If it is 
meant that Englishmen cannot go out there with- 
out considerable risk during the summer months 
of catching fever and ague, I admit its correct- 
ness. But to what country, with the thermometer 
generally about 90“ in the shade, can Englishmen, 

Y 
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with their national love of heavy eating and alooholic 
liquors, he sent without incurring a considerable 
risk of sickness of some kind P A large portion of 
those who go to Cyprus will enjoy as good health as 
they can hope for in any country. Further, I object 
to blaming the climate for evils which result from de- 
fective sanitary regulations, and especially from the 
over-crowding, without previous preparation, of towns 
without sewers, without street-cleansers, surrounded 
by stagnant pools and all that the laziness and in- 
difference of man can accomplish to infect the air. 
I must judge of the healtliiness or unhealthiness of 
the climate from its effects upon those who, from long 
usage, live in accordance with its requirements, and 
who inhabit places free from exceptional and remov- 
able disadvantages. Judged by this standard, the 
cdimate of Cyprus cannot be declared unhealthy. It 
is inhabited, as it has been from time immemorial, 
by a perfectly healthy and robust native population, 
free from all serious sickness, and living to a hale 
old age. The climate of which this can be said 
cannot be c^led unhealthy. Facts, however, often 
carry more. conviction than reasoning, and it is a 
fact that I lived in Lamaca, and went about the 
island summer and winter during nine years, and 
never enjoyed better health anywhere. My sister 
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spent four years there with a similar experience. 
The consular changes which 1 witnessed during my 
residence there were of three Prench consuls, three 
Italian consuls, three British yice-consuls, two 
American consuls, and the only casualties amongst 
them were the death of a French consul from cholera 
and of an Italian consul when absent from the 
island. All the others, although disgusted with an 
inactive life destitute of social resources, left the 
island in perfectly robust health, and never suffered 
from any serious sickness. Of the pernicious fevers 
recounted by Dr. Clarke, who spent ten days in the 
island, I can only say that I never heard of them 
during my residence, although they may have existed 
before my arrival. 

The fever common to Cyprus is quotidian inter- 
mittent fever or ague. The premonitory symptoms 
generally are lassitude, a peculiar whiteness in the 
extremity of the finger-nails, and debility about the 
knees. Nearly all chills and derangements of the 
stomach produce this fever. Exposure with insufid- 
cient covering to the dews of eveifRig or the low 
temperature of the early morning are a very common 
cause of chills ; and unripe fruit, especially cucum- 
bers and musk melon, are frequent causes in summer 
of a derangement of the stomach. The patient 
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suffers first from a feeling of coldness, which pro- 
duces a convulsive shaking, and then from excessive 
heat and feverishness, which passes off in a profuse 
sweating. During the <x>ld fit everything should 
he done to produce heat, and during the hot fit 
to produce perspiration. Great care must he taken 
not to check the perspiration. After a profuse 
swetiting the temperature of the body falls and the 
patient will soon feel perfect relief. It is then that 
he must actively attack the disease with quinine. 
Anyhow taken, either in coffee or in pills, twenty 
grains (that is the weight oC twenty grains of wheat) 
should bo divided into five portions, and four of the 
portions taken with an interval only of half-an-hour 
if the patient is strong. In nine cases out of ten 
this will thoroughly kill the fever. The fifth por- 
tiop should be taken the next morning, or a few 
hours before the attack came on the previous day. 
Many people never succeed in killing the fever, 
because they take the doses after too long intervals, 
or from the use of bad quinine. If the attack has 
been the result* of a derangement of the stomach, 
which the patient can easily discover, as soon as 
the fever is killed a purgative medicine should be 
taken ; but care must be observed that the strength 
of the patient is not too much impaired. 
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There is nothing in the least dangerous in the 
attacks, although M'hen under them the patient looks 
and feels very miserable. 

Of itself exposure to the sun will not give 
fever, but exposure to the sun without proper 
protection for the head will produce sunstroke. 
This brings on a high state of feverishness, and 
generally delirium. The best remedy is icc at once 
applied to the head. 

Watchfulness and proper precaution is the best 
preventive against intermittent fever and sunstroke. 
Excessive exertion is imprudent. All ices are to 
be avoided, they can only safely be indulged in when 
the body is perfectly cool, and even then, they must 
be taken very slowly. My experiehce was that all 
cold drinks and loo cool clothing are unsuitable to 
the climate of Cyprus. I had to avoid linen clothing 
from a tendency to chtch a chill producing dysentery; 
This chill came upon me when I sat down in the 
cool day breezoj with the pores Of the skin opened 
from perspiration. I foUnd light ilwnel or tweed 
clothing the safest, with a silk “ceinturo” round 
the waist. Wearing this "ceinture ” I could dispense 
with a vest, which is a great relief. He will suffer 
least in the long run who bears patiently with the 
heat, and neither increases it unnecessarily nor tries 
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to drive it out of him unnaturally. For the 
dysentery which chills brought upon me, I found 
a glass of good Commanderia wine taken after 
coming from stool was better than brandy, and 
generally sufficient. Life under canvas and sleeping 
on the ground or without good cover from the dews 
are, both to he avoided. Inactivity and a dull life 
predispose to fever. I never had a thorough attack, 
and when I felt the least premonitory symptom, a 
free perspiration after a good gallop and a pill of 
quinine sufficed to put me all right. 
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Cyprus has of late years been a very rich mine to 
the antiquarian. Many centuries ago all the tombs 
of the Eoman era, built with cut stones and above 
ground, were rifled ; and although the walls of many 
still exist, little of value has been found on search- 
ing them. But it is not so with tombs of more ancient 
epochs. They were pierced in the hill-sides or cut out 
of the rock, and in both cases were carefully closed. 
With all pagan nations the rifling of tombs was con- 
sidered a sacrilege most severely punished by the 
gods, and many tombs contain inscriptions invoking 
the most terrible punishments upon those who may 
dare to disturb the repose of the dead. It is doubt- 
less because of this sentiment of r^^ect for tombs 
that treasures like those of Troy remained im- 
touched during many generations, though their 
existence must have been known. Thus in Cyprus 
we see that the Eomans respected the tombs 
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of the Cypriotes and Phcenicians who preceded 
them ; and not only were the tombs respected, but 
in most cases the temples also. The shrines of 
Aphrodite could not but be venerated by worshippers 
of Venus, and the adorers of the Greek Hercules 
bowed with respect before the Phoenician Melkarth. 
It was Christianity which inaugurated the era of 
teurple-spoliation and tomb-rifling. Monuments which 
had escaped unharmed for more than a thousand years, 
and had been respected during numberless struggles 
for loot and dominion, were ruthlessly thrown to the 
ground and chopped into pieces by the Christians of 
the days of Constantine the Great. Every article of 
value was carried off, but objects simply of art or 
instruction wore left buried in the mounds of debris 
which these excited fanatics created around them. 
Thus the ancient temples of Cyprus, with most of 
their contents mutilated, lie buried beneath nine to 
fifteen feet of earth since the fourth century of our 
ora. The tombs of all beyond the Homan era were 
spared because they were unknown. 

Some thirt;^vears ago the interesting bas-relief 
which Sargon presented to the Cyprian princes in 
the eighth century b.c., was uncovered in a garden 
near Lamaca. I have heard that it was offered to 
the British Museum, but only £20 was offered for it. 
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The Berlin Museum was more intelligent, and secured 
the monument for about £50. It is still the most 
yaluable of all Cyprian statues, being in admirable 
preservation, and bearing upon itself its own history 
in a long cuneiform inscription. Some time after- 
wards, on a hill-top near the aneicnt Idalium, there 
was found what is known as the bronze tablet of 
Bali, a beautifully perfect inscription of thirty lines 
and some 1,300 letters in Cyprian characters. This 
precious relic, still unique of its kind, was acquired 
by Mr. Peritie of Beyrout for the Buc de Luynes. 
The same gentleman, certainly the most intelligent 
and successful collector of antiquities in Syria, con- 
tinued to make further acquisitions of Cyprian 
antiquities ; and it was these acquisitions, in inscrip- 
tions and coinsj which directed the attention of the 
Buke to the Cyprian writing, and afforded him the 
opportunity ofrevealing to philologists the interesting 
fact that the Cypriotes had a writing of their owh. 
There was no key to it, and it was not extraordinary 
that the conjectural readings of the Buke, made in 
such utter obscurity, were afterwar^j^ound entirely 
erroneous. In a group of five letters, often found in 
inscriptions, and upon nearly all the coins which bore 
Cyprian characters, the Buke thought he could with 
assurance read the word ** Salamis,*' and with this 
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key be attempted further readings. While philo- 
logists were studying in France and Germany, ex- 
plorers were adding by their researches to the num- 
ber of Cyprian inscriptions. Count de Yagne and 
M. Waddington (the latter the distinguished French 
Plenipotentiary at the recent Congress of Berlin) 
visited the island upon a scientific mission. They found 
a considerable number of interesting objects, and 
amongst them a fragment of stone bearing five letters 
in Cyprian characters and six in Greek. The Count 
at once identified it as a bi-lingual inscription, and 
for long hoped it would prove the much wished-for 
key to the Cyprian writing. But it did not ; the in- 
scription was carelessly cut, and after much patient 
study no positive knowledge was arrived at. Shortly 
after a peasant brought me the handle of a little 
spqpn in silver upon which I was delighted to find a 
beautiful though short inscription in Cyprian letters. 
This acquisition led me to investigate the conclusions 
of the Due de Luynes, and from that I was drawn 
to study closely the ancient history of Cyprus. It 
was in vain thal^ tried to penetrate the mystery of its 
writing ; but I felt convinced that the key of the Due 
de Luynes was a false one. I coi^ectured that the 
word read by the Duke as Salamis was king or king- 
dom, but I coul4 not pretend to do more than con- 
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jecture. Mj friend the French consul, Mr. Oeccaldi, 
then entered the field as an explorer, and was fortu- 
nate in acquiring several very interesting pieces, 
which were ably described by his brother in the 
Bevue Archmlogique of Paris. My own little col- 
lection was increasing. I was fortunate enough to 
acquire for £4 10«. a lovely coin in gold of the 
Evagorean dynasty, for which General Fox at first 
sight gave me £80, and never ceased to thank me. I 
bought it only for its artistic beauty, but it turned 
out to be unique, and remains so to this day. In 1868, 
after a torrential rain, some peasants of Dali were 
passing along the base of a hillside to the north of 
their Village on the summit of which is a well which 
gets the name of Laksha Nicoli. They found, evidently 
washed doum from the hillside, a few pieces of ancient 
pottery in perfect preservation, and one of th^m 
representing a duck. The peasants at once thought 
that more might be found where these came from, 
and they set to work to turn over the ground on the 
hillside. To their surprise they got into tombs, and 
extracted pieces of pottery in great ij^ber, and some 
lances in bronze. News of the discovery soon spread, 
and as the villagers were in much distress, having lost 
most of their crops from the ravages of locusts, they 
repaired in great numbers to the pottery-diggings. 
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The Sunday after, when walking with Mr. Pierides 
(who was my coadjutor in all connected with an- 
tiquities, and who was my instructor from his superior, 
nay, very exceptionably profound antiquarian and 
philological knowledge), 1 heard of these discoveries 
and without loss of time we arranged to send an in- 
telligent employ^ to the seat of the find, with orders 
to acquire some objects and send them for inspection. 
This agent found Mr. Ceccaldi already on the spot. 
The objects wore new and variedj and nearly all of 
them came to Mr. Ceccaldi or myself. This mine led 
to the discovery of many more, and the peasants of 
Pali came to spend all their time in searching for 
tombs and rifling them. The number of objects in- 
creased, and so did the purchasers. My friend Mr. 
Sandwitb, the British vice-consul, began to acquire, 
an^ after him another fi'iend came into the field, who, 
although he began last, was destined to carry on his 
explorations longer than any of us, and with the most 
brilliant results, I mean, the American Consul-General 
de Cesnola. The novelty began to pass away, and 
yet new arrival^ame to us daily. Our houses became 
like earthenware shops. The pieces found might be 
coimted by tens of thousands, and the tombs opened 
by thousands. The peasants of Pali attained a pro- 
ficien(^ in tomb-finding quite extraordinary, and. 
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unfortunately for the purchasers, became knowing 
in the value of the pieces. They were led chiefly 
by two men, the one, Hasen, a Turk of Dali, who 
became attached to the American Consulate, and 
the other old Hagge Georgi, the finder of the 
“ Tablet of Dali.” The former had an extraordinary 
aptitude for such work, and, guided by the intelligence 
and perseverance of General Cesnola, his discoveries 
were certainly the finest made in Cyprus. The latter 
was chiefly my man, and had wonderful luck. 

One day in 1869, just as I was getting tired 
of the pottery and glass finds, Ilaggo Georgi 
sent me a pressing request, that 1 should come at 
once to Dali because he had made some wonderful 
discoveries. It would he a long story to tell all 
the difficulties I experienced in tlio new work 
put upon me, but it proved a pleasant change ^n 
my antiquarian amusements. A temple had been 
discovered at Idalium, with its ancient contents, 
nine feet underground, and I determined to un- 
cover it in a systematic way. The recompense of 
my labour was far beyond my cxwtation.^ One 
piece of stone alone which came lo my hand I 
would not have exchanged for all the treasures of 


^ See a communication to the Society of Biblical Archxology^ published 
in its Transaction, 1871, with facsimile of stone. 
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the tombs of Cyprus.’ It had a bilingual insorip' 
tion in Cyprian and Phoenician characters vrhich 
has proved the key, and a sufdcient one, to the 
Cyprian writing. And it was a most curious co- 
incidence that the first word in the Cyprian text 
upon that stone was the group of five letters which 
the Due de Luynes had read as Salamis. Equally 
strange was it that that word was the only one 
which was' repeated in the Cyprian text, and that 
in the Phoenician, similarly only ono word was 
repeated, and that word was “king.” To the late 
Mr. George Smith is due the honour of discovering 
that the group of Cyprian letters was pronounced 
basUeus; and by his persevering studies and the 
learning of Dr. Birch great progress was soon made 
in the decipherment of tlie Cyprian writing. But 
it^was reserved to the late Dr. Brandis to bring the 
whole of these discoveries into systematic order, and 
to publish them in a connected form. To the im- 
portance of these discoveries in clearing up much 
that seemed dark of the ancient history of the 
isdand I hav4i^Jilr©ady referred in the opening pages 
of this volume. Besides this precious bilingual 

^ See a narrative of my excavations and observations, by R. S. Poole, Esq., 
published in the Tramactiom of Royal Society of Literature, yol. xl 
part i., new series. 
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stone, and seyeral Phoenician, Cyprian, and Gr^k 
inscriptions, a large collection of statues and two 
treasures of silver coins' belonging to the early 
periods of coining were found in the temple. The 
inscriptions, the coins, and the best preserved of the 
statues are now in the British Museum. Shortly 
after I had finished the excavations at Dali, my 
men found another temple at Pyla, which was also 
carefully uncovered, but with much inferior results. 
It was the turn of my friend General Cesnola to 
have announced to him, in 1870, t;he discovery 
by his men of large statues near Athienon, which 
could only belong to a temple. Ten days later 
another temple was struck about 800 yards distant, 
and the contents of both became afterwards known 
as “ The Temple of Golgos,” and are now in America. 
Both temples were rich in statues, which were '^ry 
perfect in their preservation, and many are most 
interesting as specimens of archaic sculpture. The 
second temple contributed a number of Cyprian 
inscriptions. 

In 1864 the family of Count de J^aricourt (then 
Prench consul for Cyprus) was m the habit of 
making an evening promenade towards the Salt 

^ See a communication to the Numismatic Society of London, 1871, and 
published in its journal, for a detailed account of these treasures. 
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Lake, about a mile from Larnaca. One of the 
party turned up in the sand a duninutiTe statue in 
terra-cotta, and this find led to further investiga- 
tions. Other pieces were discovered close by, and 
daily, during several months, the party of ladies 
and gentlemen might be seen repairing to the 
spot to turn up statuettes just as others go to 
pick wild-flowers. In a very short time the family 
had formed a considerable collection, including some 
exquisitely beautiful pieces. For some time the 
ground was respected by courtesy, and we satisfied 
ourselves with admiring the pieces when they were 
found. But this was not long the case. Many idle 
workmen went there to search, and for at least 
seven years they never searched in vain. The objects 
found were in terra-cotta, and generally of the 
later Greek and Roman epochs. In 1870 five young 
men were digging for statuettes in these same sand- 
hills, when one of them came upon a bronze vase. 
He raised it. It broke in his hands, when, to his 
amazement, he saw shining coins run out of it. His 
companions h4^ot perceived what had taken place, 
and his first iihpulse was to cover it up till he 
was alone. He did so ; but § short time after 
his anxious curiosity overcame him, and he turned 
the earth back to see if all was stiU there. This 
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time one of his comrades caught sight of the 
shining metal) and concealment was no longer 
possible. The contents of the rase were divided 
amongst the five, each taking a handful at a time. 
They went home with their prize and kept it quiet 
for two days.' But the wife of one of them, in 
her joy and fear, could not contain the secret. She 
went and told it to Mr. Fierides, who came and told 
it to me. In a few ho\irs we obtained possession 
of about 600 gold staters of Philip and Alexander 
the Great, for an equal number of Napoleons. 
Still this was not all — some had been kept back — 
and it was not until after several months that we 
acquired the whole find with the exceptipn of about 
100 pieces. All were in good condition, some quite 
beautiful, just as they had come from the mint. 1 
disposed of five hundred of the common impressiBns 
at Constantinople. I parted with fifteen beautiful 
pieces to the Duke of Sutherland, and the choicer 
types I carried to England to compare with those in 
the British Museum. By the kindn^ of Mr. Poole 
a thorough comparison was ma^PT and it was 
found that ninety>nine types in my possession did 
not exist in the collection of the British nation.' 

^ See a communication to the Numismatic Society of London, 1871, and 
published in its Journal for 1871. 
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Thus five young nen who were working in tho 
hope of gaining a shilling or two a day stumbled 
upon a treasure which brought them about 800^. 

Such is a brief account of the chief arcbseological 
finds up to the time of my leaving Cyprus in May 
of 1872. Some three years later General Cesnola 
discovered a most interesting and extremely valuable 
collection of ancient ornaments and vases in tombs 
at ancient Curium, a full account of which, as well 
as of his other discoveries, he gave to the world 
in a handsome volume published last year. In 
extent and value his discoveries can only be rivalled 
by those of Dr. Schliemann, and his persevering 
efforts and indefatigable exertions richly deserved 
the success trhich he attained. 

Doubtless much is still to be found of archseo- 
lo^cal interest in Cyprus, and happily all impediment 
to its discovery is now removed. Of all the con- 
sular body at Lamaca the British Consul was the 
only one who was unable to obtain from Constanti- 
nople a firmr' for excavating. I applied officially 
to the Britisinumbassy, and privately to Mr. Pisani, 
but the answer was that as the Forte itself had the 
intention of forming a museum no finnan could be 
obtained. Of course the British Embassy, sacredly 
respecting Turkish rights, was bound to accept such 
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an excuse. The American Ambassador laughed 
at it, and year 'after year his consul’s firman was 
renewed. Fortunately my position in the island 
sufficed to secure that I should not bo molested, 
and when the governor told me one day, during 
excavations at Dali, that he ought to stop me be- 
cause I had no firman, I answered him jokingly 
that he needed a firman to stop me, which he had 
not. The shipment out of the island was attended 
with considerable difficulty, but it was somehow 
managed. Cela se fait, mak ne se dit pas. One 
colossal statue from the temple at Pila, however, 
seemed destined to become Turkish property. It 
was about seven feet high and of a gijBat weight. 
An Austrian frigate whose captain was an enthusi- 
astic antiquarian was in the roadstead at the time. 
In conversation, I spoke of my statue and the cha«ge 
of proprietorship which was probably in store for it. 
He at once offered to remove it if I would sell it 
to him. A nominal price of a few pounds was 
arranged, and he engaged to remove^ after sunset. 
About eight o’clock the frigate’^^innace came 
ashore at a jetty close to my house, and half-a- 
dozen sailors landed out of it a powerful stretcher. 
This was carried into the courtyard of my house. 
The gate was closed. The statue was laid upon the 

z 2 
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stretcher and a coarse sheet thrown over it. The 
sailors, without any ado, carried off their load and 
passed the custom-house guard, who remained im- 
passive, probably wondering whether it was a dead 
or drunken man who was being carried off by his 
comrades. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


EOCK TOMBS AND TMEIB CONTENTS. 

In describing the tombs which were opened in 
Cyprus and the objects which they contained I will 
quote what I wrote in 1872 , when all their pecu- 
liarities were fresh in my memory : — “ The great 
majority of the tombs wore cut out of limestone 
rock on the sides of hills or upon gentle, eminences. 
Internally their dimensions were generally about six 
feet in length, five feet in breadth, and three to 
four feet in highest height. They were in shape like 
the half of an egg, cut longitudinally, and were 
entered from an aperture against which a stone slab 
was placed. This aperture was frequently led to by 
a gently ascending passage cut in the J^-side, which 
apparently had been filled up after tl^^ody had been 
deposited. The peasants did not take the trouble 
to dear out this passage in their 'excavations,' 
but dug a well which led them at once down upon 
the closed aperture. When the discoverer removed 
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the stone slab which was against the aperture he 
saw before him the contents of the tomb. If the 
rock was soft the tombs were filled with a considerable 
quantity of ddbris from the roof; but when the rock 
was hard the whole contents of the tombs were seen 
at a glance. In some jof the oldest tombs the bones 
of the dead were lying in a heap and not stretched 
out, with portions of the skull lying amongst the 
arm and knee-joints. My impression is that in these 
cases the body had been placed in the tomb in a 
sitting posture. In the later tombs the body was 
stretched out, and in tombs of the Ptolemaian and 
Eoman epochs the bodies were sometimes laid out 
upon raised couches cut out of the rock. The body 
had round it Tases in pottery, large and small, and 
in many cases the small vases were found to the 
number of forty or fifty inside a large one. The 
earliest tombs presented one peculiarity. They 
frequently contained lances in bronze, little terra- 
cotta figures of a nude goddess, armed warriors 
standing in ^ariots, and quaint representations of 
men riding upj^ horses. A common open earthen- 
ware lamp was found in tombs of all the epochs, 
the same which is still in use in peasants* houses of 
the poorer dass. Prom some tombs of a very early 
period, in which lances were found, a consid^able 
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number of gold earrings were obtained, most interest- 
ing because of their extreme antiquity. Some wore 
of plain gold without any ornamentation, the pen- 
dants of others represented the skeleton of a ram’s 
head. I was struek with the resemblance of tliis 
representation to the same skeletons which even to- 
day may be seen hung up oyer anything prized as a 
protection against the evil eye, and asked myself 
whether these earrings may not have been^designed 
as a similar protection. 

** A remarkable change eomes over the tombs at a 
particular period, which I fancy to be about b.c. 300, 
when the influence of Greece under the Ptolemies 
became predominant. The tombs preserve their 
ancient shape, but the small vases and dishes in 
pottery give place to phials and small plates in glass. 
The lamps in tombs which contained glass wer^ no 
longer the common open ones to which we have 
referred, but covered lamps, the wick being passed 
through a hole. On the cover there was generally 
an ornament of some kind, an^ sometimes human 
figures or the figures of animals, j^en when these 
lamps were used by the rich the poor continued to 
use the common open lamp, for alongside of tombs 
with the covered lamps others were found with the 
open ones; but the peasant excavator never con- 
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tinued his search of a tomb in which he found' an 
open lamp. He immediately declared it to be the 
tomb of a poor man, in which nothing of value 
would be discovered. 

** An explanation of this change in the contents of 
the tombs from pottery to glass may be found when 

we consider what purpose these vases served. My 

« 

impression is that the longer vases were the empty 
vessels m which offerings to the dead had been 
served up, and that the friends of the dead either 
carried these offerings to the tomb, or at least carried 
and deposited the emptied vessels. Thus the greater 
the number found in the tomb, the greater had been 
the respect paid to the dead. The tiny vases doubt- 
less contained' precious ointments, sweet oils, and 
scented waters. Their contents would be poured 
ovqp the decaying and putrefying body, and the 
empty vase left in the tomb. How otherwise can we 
account for the enormous number of large and small 
vases, often exceeding a hundred in one tomb, identi- 
cal in shape, and all empty ? When the intercourse 
with the outer^rld became more extensive, and the 
luxuries of coumries more advanced in refined tastes 
were sought after, the tiny vase ^ pottery made in 
the country gave place to the glass vase of ointments 
which was imported from abroad. The offering of 
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meats to the memory of the dead is still a religiously 
observed custom in Cyprus; even the poorest con- 
sider it a sacred duty, as the following instance will 
exemplify. A small boat containing four men was 
run down by an Austrian steamer. All were drowned, 
and amongst the number was the father of a young 
family. I sent to the poor widow a small sum of 
money by the hand of my boatman. When the 
brother of the deceased heard that my boatman had 
given the money to the widow he complained bitterly, 
saying it ought to have been given to him to provide 
offerings for the dead. The offerings generally con- 
sist of cooked ‘ Burghel,* a coarse ground wheat. 
These offerings are distributed at the cc^ea, and to 
any passer-by. Upon the anniversary of the death 
of the deceased the offerings are repeated. 

“ With the glass vases, whieh were all Greel{« or 
Roman, jewellery of all kinds, such as rings, earrings, 
and bracelets in gold and silver were found, some 
of very exquisite workmanship, frequently copper 
coins of the early Roman emperors were found 
with such jewellery, showing that soK of the tombs 
belonged to the Roman era. Much of the glass 
was beautifully iridised, and of very elegant form.” 

At the request of Professor Lepsius of Berlin, I 
selected a small collection of ancient Cyprian pottery 
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for the Berlin Museum, and on the 7th of March, 
1872, that distinguished Egyptologist wrote as 
follows : — 

“The pottery extracted from the thousands of 
tombs opened during the past few years in Cyprus 
may be divided, in my opinion, into two categories : 
Eirst, Cyprian allied to Greek ; second, Phoenician. 
In the first category I include objects the work of 
potters belonging to the native population of the 
island, and distinct from the Phoenician element 
which largely settled in it. This native population I 
describe as allied to Greek, to indicate a rery marked 
and unmistakable afiinity to the great Javanian 
family. The earliest specimens of the pottery of 
this people are represented by the pieces marked 
Cypriote A. With that pottery were found lances 
an^ other instruments in bronze. The vases of this 
class are distinguishable by their fine paste of a 
bright red colour. No colours are used in their 
ornamentation, which consists only of incised lines 
apparently made with a sharp instrument before 
the vase was l^ed. This absence of colouring upon 
the vessels, th^ presence of lances in the tombs, 
and the rude simplidiy of the -forms indicate a 
very high antiquity, perhaps not later than the 
ninth century b.c. The later specimens of this 
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class of pottery are marked Cypriote B. Upon the 
vases of this later type the ornamentation is coloured, 
and is chiefly in concentric circles. Like the class 
Cypriote A, this pottery is characterised by the 
beautiful flnish and tint of the paste, which is an 
evidence, to my mind, of the connection between 
the pottery marked Cypriote A and B. But 
stronger evidence still will be found in compar* 
ing the piece marked Cypriote A, No. l,%nd any 
piece with concentric circles in Class B. The oma< 
mentation of the former piece is designed to effect, 
as well as was possible with the hand, the concen- 
tric circles which appear in colours upon the latter 
pieces. 1 could adduce many other specimens to 
demonstrate the same peculiarity. That the pottery 
marked A is older than tliat in the Class B, is proved 
by the circumstance that none of the latter is ^ver 
found in tombs containing the former. There is also 
evidence that the latter type continued during a 
considerable period — ^probably some centuries— and 
gradually increased in beauty and elaboration, the 
ornamentations rising from simple cipl^ and patterns 
to representations of birds, animms, and lastly of 
men and scenes. 1 incline to conjecture that the 
most elaborate and highly perfected of these vases 
belong to the prosperous and extravagantly 
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luxurious epoch of the lat^ members of the 
Evagorean dynasty. 

“ The pieces of pottery which I have marked Phoe- 
nician A exhibit the class of pottery which was 
found in tombs supposed by me to be Phoenician. 
Prom tlm fact that the cemeteries containing this 
pottery were invariably separate from those of the 
class wAcli I have called Cypriote, and that no 
mixture' of the two kinds of pottery was ever 
found in the tombs, it is evident that they belonged 
to a distinct family or race, and I am led to 
suppose this pottery to be Phoenician from two cir- 
cumstances. Pirst, from the position of the ceme- 
teries, being in most cases situated where a Phoe- 
nician element* of population was known to exist ; 
and second, from the presence amongst the objects 
foufiid of certain peculiarly shaped vases (marked 
Phoenician A, No. . . .^), specimens of which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Birch, were found at Tyre, and were con- 
sidered to be of Phoenician origin by that most com- 
1 

petent judge of pottery.” (These vases were like two 
oenochoi joine^lbgether, with one end of the handle 
attached to eac^) ‘*My suppositions have been 
further confirmed^y the discovery lately in a tomb of 
this class of a smi^l figure (marked Phoenician A, 

^ I regret that in my notes of the letters the numbers are not giyen. 
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No. .) wbich it will be admitted strongly indicates 
an Asiatic origin. Further, in view of the clear dis- 
tinction which ia apparent between this pottery and 
that classified as Cypriote, to what people can* we, with 
more probability, attribute the new type than to the 
Phoenician settlers, who were numerous in t« island ? 
Lances and instruments in bronze were found with 
the pottery Phoenician A, as was the case^ith the 
pottery marked Cypriote A, and for this reason I 
should be disposed to assign to both these classes of 
pottery a nearly equal antiquity. The finest speci- 
mens of this early Phoenician pottery ar^remarkable 
for the thinness and brittleness of the clay, and for 
the high degree to which they have been fired. The 
specimens marked No. . . will serve to illustrate 
these characteristics, and I may add that they are 
quite unknown in the Cypriote pottery. This pecu- 
liar manner of baking and firing would appear to 
have been the speciality of the Phoenician potter, 
while the highly-coloured and fine-surfaced red paste 
was that of the Cypriote. It is also worthy of remark 
that the Phoenician potter was fon^f representing 
animals, such as bulls, &c., in the f«m of his vessels, 
while few if any such forms are f*nd in pottery of 
Cypriote A. This Phoenician clasfof pottery appears 
to me to deserve especial attention, as it presents 
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variotis'cliaracteristics quite peculiar, and, strangely 
enough, -jiot found in pottery of a later time. The 
bowl N& . . is handsome and well-formed, and by 
a small rafect upon its upper edge it will be observed 
that its 4^ream-coloured surface is a coating upon a 
daTk-col«ured paste. Colours, chiefly dark-purple, 
are usecl in ornamentation, but the ornamentation 
is of tha simplest kind. While the Cypriote potter 
was ornamenting by incised lines, the Phoenician 
knew how to use colours. We might therefore con- 
clude that it was from the latter that the former 
acquired the art of ornamenting vases by colours, 
which is besides highly probable, for at that early 
period Phoeinicia was the medium through which all 
the great advances in knowledge and arts passed 
from the East to the West. 

°We can trace later and more advanced types of 
Phoenician pottery by the cemeteries in which the 
objects were found, but the distinctions between the 
later Cypriote and. the later Phoenician are not so 
clearly marke^ lis that between the older types. This 
may be accountAi for by the greater fhsion between 
the Phoenician md Cyprian races — a fusion which 
probably increase^ rapidly after Tyre lost her great- 
ness and independMce in the beginning of the sixth 
century b.c. Then^it was natural that patterns and 
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forms should be employed mdiscriminately hv Phoe- 
nician and Cyprian potters, and that pwohasers 
should buy indifferently from either of tl^. No 
laiices or other weapons in bronze were f(md with 
the later Phoenician pottery, and I oughfto have 
noticed the same thing in connection witn pottery 
Cypriote B. The question naturally arisel, What 
led to the total cessation in the interment Lf these 
instruments, and when did they cease to be in- 
terred ? Was it when the island fell under foreign 


domination?” 



CHAPTER XVII. 


ANCIENT COINS. 

The- (^inage of Cyprus is of the very highest , 
numismatic interest. The treasure of coins which 
I uncovered at the temple of Idalium has not yet 
received all the attention which it deserves, for 
these coins undoubtedly form the farthest back 
links in an almost complete chain of Cyprian 
coinage. In a paper read to the Numismatic 
Society of London in 1871 I remarked that the 
treasure “Represents a large Cypriote currency, 
probably of seven, certainly of six, different king- 
doms of the island, extending in an unbroken scries 

i 

from the time of the punchmark for reverse till 
such a profid^ncy ip. the art had been attained 
as is demonstr!|ed by a well-executed and orna- 
mental reverse.'* And again, “ In the former (one 
part of, the treasure) we have six dilferent types 
of coins whose Cypriote origin is attested by legends 
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in Cypriote cliaracters, and a seventhi which, 
although bearing no legend, seems als to be 
Cypriota It contains three differentfltypes of 
coins with Phoenician legends, and smn speci- 
mens of the early Athenian tctradrachiol In all, 
I hare been able to distinguish forty-cigln varieties 
of coins varying, with four exceptions, from size six 
• to eight of Mionnet.” In the latter (selond part 
of the treasure), “ only one Cypriote tyjp of coin 

is found, while of the three Phoenician coins con- 

I 

tained in the former, two are found in the latter. 
... It is also interesting to remark the relative 
proportions of the different coins. They indicate 
a duodecimal computation, which is confirmatory 
of a statement in Smith’s Dictionary upon ‘ Pondera,’ 
where it is said, ‘ The division of the day into 
twelve hours, which Herodotus expressly asenbes 
to the Babylonians, is not only a striking example of 
this (the duodecimal computation), but a fact pecu* 
larily important in connection with the idea that 
the measurement of time by *water led to the 
Babylonian system of weights,’ ^^ch the writer 
before had said, * passed from Assy/a to Phoenicia ; ’ 
we may now safely add that the a^e system passed 
from Phoenicia to Cyprus.” ItJ^ill be a curious 
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coincide^ if the Cypriotes are again, after 2,300 
years, tcubecome accustomed to a duodecimal cur- 
rency of^elre pence to a shilling. 

After &e silver currency represented by this 
treasure, J gold currency was introduced into the 
island, ai we have a beautiful coinage of both gold 
and silve ! during the Evagorean dynasty. In the 
treasure f coins of Philip and Alexander the Great 
before rferrcd to I think one gold coin belongs to 
Cyprus, ^ertainly we have a large silver coinage, 
and a few beautiful gold coins belonging to the 
Ptolemaiau era ; and of the Homan era the varieties 
are extensive. There are thus all the elements in 


existence for a complete study of coinage in Cyprus 
from the earliest times. It is only when thus treated 
as a whole that we shall attain to an accurate com- 


prehension of the epochs to which the earlier types 
belong. It will I think be found that Cyprus was 
as early a proficient in the art of coining as Greece 
proper, or any kingdom of the West, nay, being 
closer to Ty*^®> great commercial emporium of 
those days, it^fould be in no way extraordinary 
if she was a li^e ahead of them. Has there not 
been a tendenc 3 |\on the part^of numismatists to 
forget the part W'Rich Phoenicia played in the intro- 
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diiotiou of a monetary medium? Her sail as a 
great nation occurring so shortly after me intro- 
duction of coins of a fixed value may msily have 
led to her influence being lost sight of^ ancient 
writers on coinage. * 


A A 2 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


MY PAEM IN CYPEUS. 

In a C^sular Report upon tlie “ Industrial Classes 
in Cypri^” I expressed the opinion that “Capital 
administered with practical knowledge, economy, 
and temperance would certainly find a handsome 
return in agricultural enterprise in Cyprus,” and 
I have reiterated this opinion in a preceding chapter. 
I feel deeply conscious of the responsibility which 
is assumed in the expression of it, and consider it 
my«duty in a matter which may affect the fortunes 
of others to show without reserve the grounds 
upon which it is based. My conviction was not 
arrived at upon hearsay, nor upon what seemed 
to be possible results, but upon actual personal 
experience, pr^ical matter-of-fact returns in hard 
cash, during a ^riod extending over ten years. I 
admit, however, t%at the majority of similar ex- 
periments in otM^ parts of Turkey have proved 
a failure ; but in allhost all cases the cause of failure 
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was unconnected with the quality of the Jiterprise 
itself. And I have the more conhdena in my 
fayourable opinion, first, because 1 freely smit that 
I did not personally possess the importan^ualifica- 
tion of practical knowledge ; second, becadje 1 could 
not carry out as fully as I felt cousJous was 
necessary the essential principle of strict leconomy, 
seeing that I could only devote to the p«suit the 
leisure hours of a fully-occupied business We ; nay, 
only a part of these leisure hours, for ^ley were 
also shared by antiquarian researches and works of 
public utility; third, because my experience was 
made upon a farm very inferior to the general run 
of farms in Cyprus, with a soil very, inferior in 
fertility to what may be had in abundance. The 
situation of Pyla was convenient to me on account 
of its proximity to Larnaca, and because it affofded 
me the benefit of a summer residence ; and for 
these reasons alone I selected it. 


I propose to give the results of my farming opera- 
tions in as clear and succinct a fmm as possible. 
Though they were upon a small ^ale, they may 
serve as an index to what may fasily be done on 
a larger. 

The farm of Pyla, which I l^ed for ten years, 
is about six miles from Lam#a. It consists of 
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about 1,^^0 acres of arable land, of which only sixty 
were wh^ are called livadia lands, that is lands 
capable oMproducing summer crops without artificial 
irrigatioinp It possessed a perennial source of water, 
capable ojt watering seven to ten acres of cotton land. 
The farmllad been thoroughly neglected by previous 
tenants, aid when 1 received it only sixty-five acres 
of poorl;rploughed land were ready for sowing. As 
my only^bject was an interesting pastime, though 
I had no^tention of losing money over it, I began 
work with only four pairs of bullocks, purposing 
to increase the number gradually as my arrange- 
ments progressed. My first farm-steward was a 
Nubian, formerly a "slave, who had worked the land 
long years before under his master. He was honest, 
and thoroughly understood the work of farming. 
TJpSn his death I engaged his son, who had all 
the good qualities of liis father. Thus there was 
no exceptional capacity brought into play either 
in master or steward. All my ploughmen were 
natives, some ^ohammedan and some Christian. 
My bullocks w^ the best that could be got in the 
island, capable If doing good work. Of the ten 
years during w%oh I held the farm, two were 
years of exceptiol^l disaster from drought, such 
as old men had \iot remembered. During four 
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we were afiSicted by locusts (an oMctiM which 
ought never more to be tolerated), andanly two 
years out of the ten were really good yearsfl Nature, 
therefore, was in no way propitious to n|| Up to 
the fourth year all was outlay, clearinW ground, 
thoroughly manuring the cotton land, aim lightly 
dressing some of the best grain lands. By 1^ fourth 
year, with four pairs of bullocks, I put iJuicr seed 
72 acres of wheat, 117 acres of barley, Vacres of 
beans, 27 acres of cotton land; and ^y native 
associates 30 acres of wheat, 26 acres of barley, 
18 acres of cotton. 


My outlay at that time amounted to 125,000 
piastres, say 1,150/. 

In the fourth year I increased my bullocks to 
five pairs, and in the fifth to six pairs. By the 
seventh year my sowings reached, by my own bulldbks, 
128 acres of wheat, 124 acres of barley, 6 acres of 
beans, 1 acre of oats, 27 acres of cotton land. By 
native associates: 73 acres offbeat, 78 acres of 
barley, 18 acres of cotton. 

My arrangements with native as^ciates were that 
I gave the land and seed, and we ^ared the produce 
equally. 

sowings were, by 
heat, 202 acres of 


The last year of my lease mi 
my own bullocks : 262 acres off 
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barley, m acres of beans, 27 acres of tares, 25 acres 
of cottol^land. By native associates: 135 acres of 
\rbeat, ^ acres of barley. 

My bfiyceeping was perfect, and in it was the 

secret oft'dy control as to results. The rent which I 

paid rep ;^sented fully five per cent, interest on the 

value of jthe farm, and upon aU the capital which 
« 

I invesi^ interest was debited to the farm at eight 
per centlper annum. By the seventh year (the sixth ' 
had bee^a year of drought) I had covered all ex- 
penses and had 210^. of clear profit, and by the end 
of the tenth (after another disastrous year of drought) 
the clear profits amounted to 901/. My outlay at 
its highest .point only reached 1,150/., and that only 
for a few months. For that outlay I got eight per 
cent, per annum, and had at the end of the lease 
ovdir 900/. of profit, after selling off everything and 
some things at a considerable depreciation. But 
during that period 1 had paid for a clerk and a 
steward 770/., byewhich amount the profits would 
have been sw^en had I been, as I easily might 
have been, botm clerk and steward. In any event 
the salaries paidUthese employes would have sufficed 
to administer om^ations of three times the extent. 
Supposing, then, me operations to have been of three 
times the extent \(and 1 would not recommend 
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^ad luck 
avo been 
|iOI. clear 


anything less), the resulta, even with my 
in years and my personal inactivity, Would 
eight per cent, return for capital and 4,! 
profit at the end of ten years. 

Devoting oneself personally to the li>rk, and 
having the advantage of cultivating riel* soil, the 
return ought to be two-fold. It must be Uded that 
living at the farm is very inexpensive. farmer 
feeds from his flock and his barn without d 

The subjoined table of yields during ^en years 
W'ill give a good idea of the results of the culture, 
and I am within the mark in saying that laud in the 
plain of the Messorie would have given double as 
much. It will also demonstrate, in a very evident 
way, what the years of drought were through which 
I had to pass ; but I must add that years of similar 
distress had not previously been experienced diving 
forty years. When I loft Cyprus two years of my 
lease had still to run, but the system of accounts was 
so thoroughly established tliat the whole machinery 
continued to work during my abseMO just as it had 
done when I was present My ffiend Mr. Baird 
rendered me great service in re|pcsenting me and 
controlling the operations. 
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Table repriL%ting (he actual yield of Oram and Cotton at the Farm qf Pyla 
t during seven years {per acre). 


Year. 

— 1 

1*" 

Bailey. 

Tear. 

Watered Cotton. 

Unwatered Cotton. 

1867-68 

B 

fips 

Bushels. 

20*80 

1868 

Cotton in Seed.' 
1237-60 lbs. 

Cotton in Seed.' 
381-13 lbs. 

1868-69 

i 


22*00 

1869 

1244*15 „ 

464*35 „ 

1869-70 


I'lO 

7-21 


1067*47 „ 

— 

1870-71 

1 

|68 

19-63 

1871 

1002*40 „ 

485*07 „ 

1871-72 


^.02 

ai-86 

1872 

1170*40 „ 

421*45 „ 

1872-73 

I 

Ao 

7-00 

1873 

160*40 „ 

— 

1873-74 

1 

28-88 

1874 

633*36 „ 

331*66 „ 


If the returns which I have just exhibited do not 
suffice to tempt European agriculturists (and per- 
haps they may not, for our Australian Colonies cer- 
tainly present superior advantages in climate and 
soil)>they at least prove beyond a doubt the prosperity 
which the Cyprian farmer may certainly hope for 
with two conditions of his existence changed. Fkat, 
having at his dispo^l capital at a reasonable cost of 
say ten per cei^. per annum; and, aecondy deliver- 
ance from abusiVa taxation. I say abttsive taxation, 
because in my a^^periences all the ordinary taxes, 
such as “ Dime,” ^d the persoial taxes of my ser- 
vants, were paid, v^o the peasant-farmer the profits 

^ 3} lbs. of Id seed make 1 lb. clean cotton. 
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which I have shown are only a small pa^ of his 
gains. The wages which 1 paid for servaim would 
have been earned by his own family, thaanimals 
which he bred and reared for nothing wflld have 
paid for all extras, and the economy of M minute 
personal supervision would have proved jbf enor- 
mous advantage. There is, therefore, anlabsolute 
certainty of the future prosperity of our mw sub- 
jects in Cyprus, which will soon raise the Aland to 
a degree of wealth as great, and perhapV greater, 
than it ever knew in its palmiest days. If English- 
men are not tempted to settle there, -‘Orientals 
from the neighbouring countries wiU, and the 
experience of a past, now 2,000 years gone by, 
will be repeated, when Phoenicians from Syria 
and Greeks from the West settled and prospered 
in the land. • 

We may safely presume that under British 
rule the peasant-farmer is assured of deliverance 
from abusive taxation. It rem^jps to be seen how 
the other change is to be effected, naiwly, the placing 
at his disposal capital at a reasonablT cost. 1 do not 
forget that British rule has not ret been able to 
procure this advantage for the ^dian subjects of 
Har Majesty. But the positioij in Cyprus is dif- 
ferent. The island is nearer /lie seat of British 
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capital, u»iid capitalists may have more courage in 
risking |iheir hoarda Still immediate attention 
shordd Ip drawn to the subject. 

I havi^leasure in saying that my experiences in 
Cyprus I ji^ove that the Cyprian peasant is a good 
debtor. [Of some seventy villagers in P^la, to whom 
I made c instant advances at twelve per cent, interest 
per annu n, all, with hardly an exception, repaid me 
capital »\d interest, notwithstanding the sufferings 
of two ;^rs of drought. They prospered to such 
an evident degree that whereas I found the village 
sunk in debt, and in the greatest misery, I left it 
prosperous and cultivating a much larger extent of 
land. In oyder that advances to the peasant may 
be safe, title-deeds must be sure, mortgage simple, 
and land easily realisable. The .first two of these 
essftitials it will doubtless be the care of the British 


Administration- to attain as early as possible, and 
the third will follow as a necessary consequence of 
general prosperity.^ r-lt will be essential to interest 
British capital and offer it a basis so sound and 
sure as may mspiro it with confidence, for the 
greater the confidence which can be inspired the 
cheaper will be me rate at which capital can be 
attracted. It is wo soon to enter into detail on 
this question, and ^ese pages are not the place to 
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do SO in, but I hare no hesitation in saySg that 
it will not be difdoult to devise a simple am effica- 
cious system to satisfy both the British capij|ilist and 
the Cyprian landed proprietor. 

The key to the variations in the agricultWal pros- 
perity of Cyprus is to be found in its rainfall, and 
consequently this point deserves the most attentive 
consideration. I was enabled to make iileresting 
observations upon the subject, and had I Amained 
longer it was my intention to establish aVNicosia, 
Limasol, Paphos, Carpas, and Kyrinia, rain-gauges, 
in order to have an accurate record of the fall at 
the chief positions in the island. For the Turkish 
Government such records would have been of im- 
mense value as a sure guide in the farming of 
" Dimes,” as an examination of the rain-fall gives 
positive indications as to the state of the gij^in 
crops and the water supplies. This point will 
certainly not escape the attention of the new ad- 
ministration. The cost is onl y^ few shillings fof 
the gauge, and its record is very simply kei)t. In 
my experience the hygrometer and^he rain-gauge 
are the chief essentials to useful ^ientidc observa- 
tions in Cyprus. The fonner prepi^es you for rain, 
the latter records it when it coi^s. The first and 
highest reward which was propiised the Jew for 
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obediei^e to the Mosaio law was that he would 
Teceiveli* the rain of his land in his due season — 
the rain and the latter rain ; ” and such an 
assuranp was indeed a promise of the highest tem- 
poral p:^perity. The “ first rains ” are the autumn 
rains, SMd the ** latter” those of spring.. Other 
rains da, and are required to fall in the interval 
bet weeM autumn and spring; but with the autumn 
rains t^;, farmer sows, and the spring rains fill his 
garners.% 

The p^sant farmer watches with anxiety the ar- 
rival of the “ former rains,” and he is only satisfied 
when he can say that the earth is “ chortasmend.” 
This state is attained when, in ploughing, the sock of 

4 

the plough finds no dry soil. With that a good seed- 
time is assured. From observation I ascertained 
th^t three inches of rain falling either within the 
course of a few days, or, if in a longer time, during 
moist weather, will suffice to make the soil “chor- 
'“tasmend,” and thm i^ the first point to be watched. 
Such a fall of rain* by the middle of October has 
its dangers, b^use a long stretch of dry, hot weather 
may succeed, which wiU parch the too-early sprouted 
com, and prevent the farmer firom enjoying a long 
moist seed-time.^ The following table of the rain- 
falls, with their xdates during the years 1869-70, 




The statistics of the two had years speak for them- 
selves — ^the soil never was “ chortasmend,” or satu- 
rated, in fact both “ former and Mter rains ” failed. 
In the good years of 1870-71 the ^former.” rain was 
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the beneficent, and in 1873-74 it was the 
“latter^ rain which was the more bountiful. “To 
be forew|rned is to be forearmed ; ” a careful observar 
tion of the circumstances of the rainfall \vill enable a 
providen^; Government in large measure to avert the 
sufferingl which have hitherto been consequent upon 
a bad year. The peasant-farmer who is not under the 
tyranny of an impatient creditor, sells only one-third 
of his li^sposable grain from the thresliing-floor — 
another «|&ird he will sell when ho is assured of a 
good seca-timo, and the remaining third when the 
latter rain of spring has come in abundance. The 
British administration should so act with the grain 
which it will receive in kind, as payment of 
Dimes. Two thirds of it should be retained in the 


chief seats of the district until a good seed-time is 
assured for the coming year, and the remaining third 
should only bo removed after the succeeding crop is 
positively declared to be good. The result will be 
^hat all transport oLgrain in the event of a year of 
drought will oh^feted, and the grain most suitable 
for seed wall Tw retained in the district. In the year 
^1869-70 I gathered only a trifling amount of seed, 
and the grain was so small that it had no apparent 
consistency in it. But my steward said, “ Keep it, 
as if it were gold."* Most of our neighbours ate the 
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httle they reaped, and when seed-time c&mS they had 

to buy in the market foreign grains from Thrace and 
Caramania, — grainy accustomed to a far ^eater rain- 
fall than that of Cyprus. 7Fe saved our puny grain, 
and less than a bushel went to an aero. The foreign 
grains flourished until spring, but the earsi»did not fill 
well. In many localities they were quite a failure, 
even in a good year for Cyprus. ITi/ crop was ex- 
ceptionally fine, both in straw and ear. Ais proves 
the advantage of retaining Cyprus graiiAor all the 
wants of the island. Instead of this collection of 
the Dimes in kind by the Govexmment being a disad- 
vantage, it may prove a great blessing in the hands 
of an intelligent administration. Great attention is 
requisite in the storage of grain, but in this matter 
Cyprus presents exceptional advantages. Buildings 
constructed of sun-dried bricks, and covered eter- 
nally 'and internally with gypsum, arc constructed 
rapidly and at a moderate cost. No better construc- 
tion can bo had. The hoiia^are warm in win^r 
and cool in summer. The sun^at has been broiling 
our poor soldiers under canvas woi^^ in a few weeks 
have prepared sun-dried bricks sufficient to shelter 
them all comfortably. 


ii u 
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CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to give 
a fair and impartial account of the past and present 
of Cyprus. The island has known many masters and 
paid hoinage to nearly all the great conquering dy- 
nasties of the past. Their object was ever either 
dominion gain. But it is note united, under the 
beneficentt^ptre of the Queen of England, to a rich 
and generols people, whose aim in its acquisition is 
neither empire nor profit, but the diffusion of the 
blessings of civilization and of the elements of an 
enlightened progress. With a population docile and 
peace-loving, and a Government which emanates 
from neither a military nor a dynastic despotism, but 
from the paternal solicitude of a nation whose watch- 
word is Freedom, Justice, and Tolerance, it needs no 
prophet to foresee 'the future prosperity and enviable 


ha^opiness of both the Mohammedan and Christian 
populations of Cypr^ 





Amen ! 
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The hook is ont of the nmt amusing of Ui class^ . « « those remi’^ 
ntsemos have the charm and favour of personal experience^ and they 
hriug us into direet contact with the persons they EDXNBUaaii 

RiVl*^. 

Andcffioa— MANDALAY TO MOMlENj a Narrative of the 
Two Expeditiona to Western China, of 1868 and l87S> under 
Colonel E. B« Sladen and Colonel Horace Browne^ By Dr., 
Anderson, F.R.S.E<, Medical and Scientific Ofiicer to the 
peditions. With numeroius Maps and Illustmtions. Svo, at/. 

** A MHdjome, wdl^Hmed^ enUrtatninf;^ and indruetiUe voluwiii*^ 
•AcadihII^* ’ w 

*• A peasant, usi/ul, (arifuUy-writttni and ithforHnt «wA’ — 
ATBXKieuM. 

Appleton, -rWorks by T. G. Awliton i— 

A iilLE lOURNAI. lUwtrated iqr Eboen* Bbssor. CiotU 
SvB,’ df»’ 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE. Crown«im^ 

Ajniiia4^'r^!ib$AYS. Uif CRltipiSlSip %rrH«w 
KW E^Rani Revis^ wd Eiilug^. Ztmnee>9. -Pk 

■ A0ei«)m.*4ui ARf TOUR TQ NORTHERN CAWTjbS 

Op EUROPE im^ur Uesaiptioiis of tlieTewiMi tbe M«eiaiBi 

, • md other Art Tremom of Copetfii^, Clirtrtiai*l% Sfcaihbta, 


MACM/LLAATS CATALOGm OF WORKS W 

A%»a, W St PeUh^bOfgi MoscoWi aad Kief. 

By t. BEAVrSGTON Atkinson. 8vo. i2j. : 

AUfimgh ike main furp&secfthe book is stHctfy kept in viem, and we 
never forget for long that we are travelHt^ With a student and eonmisseur^ 
Mr, Amnson gives variety to his narrative by glimpses of scenery and 
brief allusions to history and manners which are afwdys wdcome when 
they occur, and are neoyr wordy or overdone, ^ We have seldom met with 
a book in which what is principal and what is. accessory have been kept in 
better proportion to each other ,' — Saturday Review, 

Awdry.— THE STORY OF A FELLOW SOLDIER. By 
Frances Awdry, With §ix Illustrations. Second Edition. 

« Extra fcap. 8vo. p. 6 d, 

Thh is a life of that brave, single-minded, and untiring Christian 
Soldier,^ shop Patteson, written for the young. It is simply and 
pleasan/fP' written, and presents a lively picture of the labours, hardships, 
troubles, ^ I pleasures oj earnest Missionary work among the Polynesian 
Islands, Standard. 

Baker ^ir Samuel W.)— Works by Sir Samvbl Bakeb, 
Fachay M.A«| F,R.G.S. 

Colonel Gordon, in a letter to Sir Samuel Baker, says : “ You 
may rest assured that whatever may be said to the disparagement of your 
proceedings, there will remain the fact that you have done more for these 
countries than any living man can or will do hereafter, and history will 
never put my puny efforts in any way mar your oum,** 

ISMAILIA ! A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade, organised by Ismail, Khedive 
of Egypt. With Portraits, Maps, and fifty fuU-page Illustrations 
by Zwecker and Durand. 2 vols. 8vo. 36J. 
book which will be read with very great interest ," — Times. “ WeU 
written and full of remarkable adventures ," — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Ihcse tivo splendid volumes add another thrilling chapter to the history 
of Afncan adventure ," — Daily News. **Peads more like a romance 
.... incomparably more entertaining than books of Afican travel usually 
<i?/v.”-~Morning Post, 

THE ALBERT N’YANZA Great Basin of the Nile, and Explora- 
tion of the Nile Sources. Fifth Edition. Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 6 j. 

•* Charmingly writle*\j^t^:.pi the Spectator, as might be 

expected, of incidestt, c^^f^e from that wearisome reiteration of usdess 
facts which is thi^rcMldBltto almost all books of African hkemP 

THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, ahd the Wd 
Hunters of the Hoxnran Arabs, With Maps and Illustrations. 
Sixth Editiom Crown 8vo. 6#, 

Times says : ^^It adds mueh^our infmmdwn respecHngEgyptian 
Abyssinia and fhs different races that spread over it. It contains, wore- 




mSTORyj BXOGRAPHYj TRAVELS, ETC 

«wr, fmt qf Bngiish daring and enterfrising skill; 

it tkoundt in anmaUd taUs t/ ex^oits dear to ihthtafi of the British 
sforUman; and it will attract evm the least studious reader^ as the author 
idls a sttny wtB^ andean describe nature ndth uncommon fewer,'* 

Bancroft!— THE history of the united states 

OF AMERICA, FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CON- 
TINENT. By George Bancroft. and thoroughly Re- 
vised Edition. Six Vols. Crown 8vo. 54J. 

Barker (Lady).--Worksby LADYBARK:Eii:-~ 

STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. Third Edition. Globe 
8vo. 3r. 6d, A 

We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter jK both ,'* — 
Athenaeum. 

A YEAR’S HOUSEKEEPING IN SOUTH AFjIIa. WHh 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 9r. W 

** We have to thank Lady Barker for a very amusing book, over which 
we have spent many a delightful hour, and of which we %mll not take 
leave vsiihout alluding to the ineffably droll illustrations which adti so very 
much to the enjoy fnent of her clear and sparkling descriptions f * — Morning 
Post. 

Blackbume.— uiOGRAPHY of the right hon. 

FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, Late Lord Chancellor of Irelajul. 
Chiefly in connexion with hia Public and Political Career. By liis 
Son, EDWARD Black UURNE, Q.C. With Portrait Engraved by 
JEENS, Svo. 12S, 

Blanford (W. T.)— geology and zoology dbv 

ABYSSINIA. By W. T. Blanford. Svo. 2ix. 


Brimlcy.— ESSAYS by the late george brimley, 

M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. G. Clark, M. A. With Portrait. 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, 


Bronte.— CHARLOTTE BKdM 
Wemyss Reid, With Illustratio] 
Svoi. 6s, 


A Monograph, 
ftecond Edition. 


By T, 
Crown 


Mr. Beid*s little volume, which is bused largely on letters, hitherto 
unpublished, from Charlotte Bronte to her schoolfellow and lift-ions 
friend. Miss Ellen Nussey^ is meant to be a companion, and not a rival, 
to Mrs, CttskeiPs wdl-knmn life f To speak of the advantage of 
making biography autobiographical by the liberal use of correspondence has 
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4 MACMllZAli^S CATALOam WORKS IN 

ifuvm 2^ nAiun Mr^ it) ^*d arid high-tfjirked girl, 

and that <n^ U i/ery last she had (ht /afnliy 4 / her 
sorrows hy meamafihat steadfast courage wmek ^as her most fiidsus 
possession^ and to which she was indehtea for her sssccestwe victories over 
trials and disaffoinimenls of no ordinary character 

The book is ulustrated by a Portrait of the Rev. Peirkk Bronti,uveral 
Vims of Haworth and its neighbourhood^ and a facsimile of one of the 
fgpst chdracteristif of Charlotte's letters. ^ 

BrOOke.-^THE Rj^A of Sarawak: an Acconm of Sir 
James Brooke, LL.D.. Given chiefly through Letters 

' or Journals. By Gertrude L. Jacob. with Portrait and 
Map^ TwoVoIs. 8vo. 25J. 

** Th^fho read Miss yacods book--^and all should read it: all 7 oho 
are nniM^ 'p ddusion that in our tifne there is no scope for heroism^ and 
no place jik z^omantic adventure^ ond no place for enterprise and ambition 
— wUl see\y^ incident is crowded upon incident, and struggle upon 
struggle, tuiapn the very abundance of materials that come to her hand 
the authoress can scarcely stop to give sufficient distinctness to her 
wonderful narrative." -^P lCXDVMY. 

Brooke.— recollections of the irish church. 

By Rickard S. Brooke, D.D,, late Rector of Wyton, Hunts. 
Crown 8vo. 4?. 6 d. 

Bryce«~Work8 by James Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, Oxford 

THE HOLY RbMAN EMPIRE, Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7 j, 

It exactly supplies a want: it affords a key to much tuhich men 
read of in, their hooks as isolated facts, but of which they have hitherto 
Jdid no connected exposition set before thetnf — Saturday Review. 

TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT: being Notes of a Vacation 
Tour in the Autumn of 1876. With an Illustration and Map. 
Third ^ition. Crown 8vo. gr. , 

“ Mr. Bryce has written a lively and at the same iitfte an instructive 
description cf the tour he made last year in and about the Caucasm. When 
so wHldnformed a jurisLJff^p*' tmto regions seldom visited, and even 
walks up a mountain so^^ffv scaled as Ararat, he is jusHfed in think- 
ing that the impressP^WlSMdtgs home are worthy of bdnffcommstffiml^ 
to the world at largbf^peciallyvdien a terrible war ts casting a bsridglato 
over the countries he has latdy surv^ed ." — Atkenvbum. 

Burgoyne. — POLITICAL AND military episodes 
DURING the first HALF OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE III. Derived from the life an^ Correspondence of 




Kight Hon. J. Bufgo^» Xieut-GenerRl in his Mi^«sty*« 
Amy, for PftBtpn. By £. B. de Fonelanque* With 

Fnrtr^ Hftliotype, Plate, and MapE Bvo. idf. 

BoiiM.—EDMUNi) BURKE, « Historic*! Stud,. Bjr JOBM 
McmutYi BsAc, OxoiL Crown 8vd. 7/. &/« 

if /er'J^ af$d inas^^ and iriiliani tinik digram and 
pomL Its snsta£n€d pomr reasonings Us wide sweef of ohservaHen 
and refleeiioHs Us devated dhUal and social tones stamp U as a work of 
high excdtenee'^^ShTVWKit Review. 

Burrows.— WORTHIES of all souls ! Four Centuries of 

English History. Illustrated from the College An^lves. By 
Montagu Buerows, Chichele Professor of Moder«listory at 
Oxford, Fellow of All Souls, 8vo. 141. 
most amusing as wdl as a most instructive book * — OraEDlAN. 

Campbell— LOG-LETTERS FROM THE “CHA»ENGER." 
By Lord George Campbell With Map. Fifth^and cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

** A ddightful books which we hezfiily commend to the general reader*** 
—Saturday Review. 

We do not hesUate to say that anything so ftesks so picturesque, so 
generallv delightful, as these logdetters has not appeared among boohs of 
travd for a long time ,** — Examiner. 

A more l^y and amusing record of travel we have not had the 
fortune to read fir some time* The whole book is pervaded by a spirit of 
life, animation, and funl * — Standard. 


Campbell— MV circular notes : Extracts from Journals; 
Letters sent Home ; Geological and other Notes, written while 
Travelling Westwards round the World, from July 6th, 1874^10 
July dth, 1875. J’ Campbell, Author of “Frost ltd 
Fire.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 25/, 

“ We have read numbers of books of travel, but we can call to mind 
few that haste given us more genuine pleasure than this* A more agree- 
eddi style of narrative than his it is hardly possible to conceive* We seem 
to be accompanying him in his trip round the world, so life-like is his.^ 
description of the countries he visitee ^j^ i^^^v and Water. 

Campbell— TURKS and GRE!^E|>^ of * recent Ex- 
cuirion. By the Hon. Dudlkv CAMPi'ELi:.,ar.A, With Colouied 
M«p. Crown 8to. y, 64 , 


C<U«tar«8.— WILLIAM CARSTARES : * Character and Career 
of die Rnvoludonarr Epoch (1649—1715). By Robert Story, 
' Minicter of Rosnea^ ova lar. 




> x fltbGRAPHI<aiiJ> STPPy. 
fewfewff «»f 

TT*tWjirMH> iHnflMre TofOialO*. ‘/ClOWBBlj^ iaf^ .w# '. .-' .';^v ■ _ 

4«rf i>«r«# <14. 

gn^y^ the ^v)kiek hM ytt»^r*^' . V - - 

Chatterton ; a STORY of the year <7jo; 

MASSON, liti-Di ' Crown 8v^ Jr- 

Cooper.-ATHEN^ CANT^RIOIENSES. to 

Henry Cooper. F.S. A.. 

, VoL I. 8vo., 1500—85, i8/. 5 Vol. II., 1586—1009, 

iO.— ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORpGGia From 
\>an of Dr. Tuuos Meyer, Director of «ie Royal Gallery, 
•^itU, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Heaton. Cot- 
/>^ty Woodbury.type Illustrations. Royd 8vo. Cloth 

r/adaile bitgraphy 4/ tht tmubr at putaU it it 

tZbtoi firms a worthy trOiute to the pmiKer s gmius. — PAtL Mail 

Gazette. 

Cox /G. V.^— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD, to G. 
V Ctse M A New College, late Esquire Bedel and Conmer 
Cheaper mtion. Crown 8 to. dr. 

a totmtryparsene^ihe memory of youthful days. Times. 

“Daily News!’'--rHE daily news’ cor^sp^ 

ENCE of the War between Gcti^ny v*^"'V«m^e ^One 
U Notes and Commen^ *^T,^ 8vo ^ ^ 

Volume. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. dr. 

^tiir nATT V NEWS’ CORRESPONDENCE ol the War between 

S«»dEdito.-l»pd. 

Crown 8va lOf. 6</a 

being a Memoir o^.^^ Mh^ter of St. James’s Strert 

ffih, and enlai^, with 

Portrait. Crowrrevo. js. 60, 

provement of the Kiver iroroy^y y ^ r v: 

&EA$, M. Inst. C.E. 8vo. tOf.6*ir. lil 



mstmy^ biography, tra vels, £tc 7 

HISTORY OF CAVAtRY FROM TIIR iAR- 
- Lj£ST TIMBSi \yUh I^?oiui fer the Future/ By Ueul.-Col. 

;X)i|(KiSONi the Gbwiiidr-GeneraVs Body 

; Canada, Autlior of ‘'Modem Cavuliy.^* Withl^raps ami 

Plans? -Syo, iSr. ' 

0lltcC.--GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Tmvel in English- 
meaking Countries during 1866 - 7 . (America, Australia, .India J 
By Sir Chakles Wentworth Dilke, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6 /. 

**Many 0 f ike subjects discussed iss these pa^s,*' savs the Daily News, 
are of the widest interest^ and such as no man who cares for the future 
of his fate and ef the world can afford to treat with indiffere^, ” 

Doyle.— -HISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. TxJ^ \ViU» 
Maps. iSmo. 4 ^. 6d. 

“ Mr, Doyle's style is clear and simple^ his facts are acctUely statedf 
and his hooi is meritoriously free from prejudice on qiMums where 
partisemhip runs high amongst us," — Saturday Review 

Drummond of Hawthornden : the STORY OF HIS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Processor Masson. With Por- 
trait and Vignette engraved by C. If. Jeens. Crown Svo. 10 /. 6r/. 
Around his hero^ Professor Masson groups national and indhidual 
episodes and sketches of character^ which are of the greatest interest^ and 
which add to the value of a biographical work which we warmly recom* 
mend to the lovers of thoroughly nealthy hooks " — Notes ^nd Queries. 


Duff.— NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. E. Grant- 
Duff, M.P., late Under Secretary of State for India, With Map. 
Svo. lOJ. td, 

" These notes are full of pleasqni remarks and illustrations^ borrowed 
from every kind of Saturday Revifav. ^ 

Elliott,— LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
ByJosiAH Bateman, M.A., Author of “Life of Daniel Wilaon, 
Bishop of Calcutta,” &c, With Portrait, engraved by JBENS. 
Extra fcap. Svo. Third and Cheaper Eilition, wuh Appendix, 6 j. 
“/t very charming piece of reltgious biography; no one can read it 
without both pleasure at$d //vj&,’'---*BBJ2J^QUARTERLY Review. 


Elze*— ESSAYS ON SHAKESP£A^PI|^y Dr. Karl Elxe. 
Transited with the Authors sancuMwripi^ Dora Scumitr. 
Svo; J2s. ^ 

**A more desirable contribution to cfiticism has not recentlvheen made," 


Bibft Ciotlegjefi Histos^ of# By H. c, Maxwell Lvte, 
M.Av; . With numerous lUttslmtions by Prirfessojr Delamotte, 
Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved 



8 MACMjlJ^m.CATAJJ)QUB.OF^^^ 

hj C« H. JSENS. New «nd cheai^ Issuer with Coireetioik 
HediomEva Cloth el^mt. ai/« 

, no account ^cf the Coiic^e^ wUA aU its tusomth^ has 

ahj^rod whuh can compete 0 ur in comjtictehtss or m inttmi with 
ms, ,,, ft is indeed a book worthy of the ancient renown af JRng 
Hmn's * 

** IVe areat length presented with a work on Bn^fdntPs grtdtesiMMic 
school^ worthy of the sup/ect of which it treats. , . , A realfy Paluatieand 
mthentk hist/ny of Eton Coll>^e.'^^Q^h%X>\KA. 

European History, Nomted in * Series of HisMesI 
Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
' £• Ms SsWBLL and Cs M. Yonos. First Series, crown Svo. 6 t. } 
Secbn^ Series 10S8-1228, crown 8vo. 6 s. Third Edition. 

** We kifb{ of scarcAy anything^* says the Guardian, of this volume, 
** which m Ukdy to raise to a higher Uvd the average standard of 
Ef^isk 

Faradas^MICHAEL FARADAY. By T. H. Ciadston*, 
Ph.D. , F. R. S, Second Edition, with Portrait engraved by Jerns 
from a photograph by J. Watkins. Crown 8vo. aj. 6 d. 
PORTRAIT. Artist’s Proof. 5^. 

Contents :— /. The Story of his IMe. II. Study of his Character. 
Ills Fruits of his Experiences IV. His Mdhod of Writing. V. The 
Value of his discoveries. — Supplementary Portraits. Appendices: — List 
of Honorary Fellowships, etc. 

Fisher.— THE CALIFORNIANS. By Walter M. Fisher. 
Crovm 8vo. dri . 

His volume is of great interest and value ." — Westminster Review. 




PorbcSe— LIFE AND LETTERS OF TAMES DAVID 
FORBES, F,R.S., late Principal of the United College in the 
^ University of St. Andrews. £yj. C. Shaiep, LL,D., Principal 
of the United College in the University of St Andrews; P. G. 

' Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural PhUosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh; and A. Adams-Rbilly, F.R.G.S. 8vo. vrith 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, i6r. 

^^Not onlp a biography that all shemld read, but a scienH^ treatise, 
'without which the shelves olM-^fihysicisfs library can be deemed, com” 
Standard. 

Freeman. — Wa/kinP^wARD a. Freeman, D.C.1 a,LL.Da 
HISTORICAL I^SAYS. Third Editton. 8va tQs,6eL 
Contents ** The Mythical and Romasttie Element bn Earfy 

EmHsh History;** II. **The ConHnuify of EngUsh Hisfyny;** III. 
*^7ne RAei^ befwcm the Crvums of'Jsi^ani and Swtiand IV, 
** St. Thomas CanMmy and his V ^^pURefgn o/ 

Edumrd the third :** Vlff^The HofyRomn 




^ TRAVELS, ETC 

**fMirk 1 t tiu hM^ Kingrfliah:'^ R.J* fk^ Empttir Fredmek i!u 

Xlt ^*I^eAAHMGwtr^^ 

A S«€ONP SERIES OF HISTOKICAL ESSAYS. Svo. 

lOfi A/. 

Jl/kfi MiHcipal Essays are 2'^*^ Aftsimt Greece and MeduewU Eedf:^* 
^mr. lEadsSmds Hemer and fke^I/emetic Ages:” ** Tke His^riam 
q; Athens:^* •* The Athenian Lmacraey:** **Alexandet the Great:** 
**Grene dunng the Macedonian Period:** **Motnmsen*s History of Rome P 
** Lucius Cornelius Sulla : ** ** The Flavian Ceesars** 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS.— Lectures at the Ro}ral Institution. 
To which is added the Unity of History,** the Reda Lecture at 

. Cambridge, 1S72. 8vo. x^r. JR 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE ^ACENS. 
Six Lectures. Third Edition, with New Preface. i||6rown 8vo* 
3r. ddf. V 

•*Afr. Freeman opportunely reprints his erudite antPvaluable lec* 
iuresP^'DKihY Telegraph. 

HISTOKICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES : 
chiefly Italian. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 

lOA Ll ^ • 

** Mr, Freeman may here he said to gwe us a series oj * notes On the 
spot * in itIustraHonoj the intimate relations of History and Architecture^ 
and this is dotte in so masterly a manner — there is so much freshness^ so 
much knowledge so admirably condensed^ that we are almost tempm to 
say that we prefer these sketches to his more elaborate NONCON- 

FORMIST. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Foun- 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the Umted 
States. Vol L General Introduction. History of the Gftek 
Federations. 8vo. 2 is. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. Wiih Five Coloured Maps, Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., half-bound* 6 s, 

* ** The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of edl.^ 
ages, and he must be a wdUinMmtAman indeed who wilt not riseJ 
^om*Jts perusal with clearer a^lkS Bw s^rate ideas of a too much 
neglected portion of English history, I^Hm||pR. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CH^CH OF WEtLS, 
as illttstiating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
' Foun^on. Crown 8vo. ^, 6 d, 

Ak^ry assumes in Mr, Freeman*s hands a sigm/kasue,' and, we 
ment.niUi a:^euHcedvedue as suggestive of what a eathearal ought to be, 
wmk mdien well worthy ifmentfon,**^SyEsnAroK, 



; f»OH TH^ EARLIEST TIMES. Cttwiif «w.“ Tftttd 

,,£ditiont revised.., _ ; ' ", ;• V‘-* ■ ' 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN IHSTOIIY;' ^ 
Vol L of a Historical Course for Schools edited by 
FifcEiMAN. Fifth Edition, enlarged. With Mape, Chronological 
Table, Index, &c. iSmo. 3/. 6</. : " 

* * li supplies the great want of a gwd foundation for kisMcal tmk- 
ing. The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been 
accepted in a way that promises much for the volifmes that ctrt yet 

THE OfeOMAN POWER IN EUROPE : its Nature, its Growth, ’ 
and itC Decline. With Three Coloured Maps, Crown 8yo. 

GAlileO.-LHE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. Compaed 
principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest 
daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S, Matthew in Arcetri. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7^, 6</. 

Gladstone— rWorlcs by the Right Hon. W. E. GtADSTONK, 
M.P. 

jyVENTUS MUNDT. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 
Crown Sva. cloth. With Map. tor, 61/. Second Edition. 

Seldom f says <4/,AtheN/EUM, out of the great poems themselves, 
have these Divinities looketi so majestic and respectable. To read these 
brilliant details is like standing on the Olympian threshold and gazing at 
the ineffable brightness within,*^ 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inquiry into the Time and 

^Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

**/t is impossible mi to admire the immense range of thought and 
inquiry %vhkk the author has displayed^ — Britisii Quarterly 
Review. 

4poethe and Mendelssohn (iSm— i8ji). Tramkted from tlw 
German of Dr. Karl of the Com^8er,. by 

M, E. Von GL Ey^jp^ ySm^e Private Diaries and Home 
Letters of Mendf! 03 y 3 ^h Poems and Letters of CoCthe never 
before printed* ws^mh two New and Qrigiiial Portrait^, l^ac- 

• iimiles, and Appendix, of Twenty Lettem hitherfo unphbw^d. 

Crown 8vo.' Ss, Second Edition, ' 

V p . » JSvery page is full of inttrestt n»tvm0rely-t»'tha^:mttsif 
ck^^but:]!^ the gtneral reetdtr. The is esverp chaffing 
a toj^ofdeep and lasting interestf^i 
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G^^mt 4 .^ 1 ^£L£GRAPH AN^D TRAVEt. A Narrative of 
fliMt'Fonlftlk^^ of Telegr&phic CommofticatioA 

bdfivM iEbs^biM oader the men of Her Majesty’a 

Govemtiiei^ with incidental Notices of the Countdea travelled by 
:. thel 4 nes, % Colonel Sir Frederic Goldsmid, C.B.> K,CS.L, 
■late Bireptbr of the Government Indo*£tiropean Telegraph* With 
lUostmtions and air. 

** TAe merU of ik« \oork is a total ahstnce of exaggomHon^ wAUh dm 
Aowe&oTf preclude a vhndness and vigour of styU ntdahoays charackr^ 
idic of nmiiar narratives/*^STASDARj). 

Gordon.— -LAST LETTERS FROM EGYPT, to which are wWed 
Letters from the Cape. By Lady Duff Gordon. With a 
Memoir ^ her Daugnter^ Mrs. Ross, and Portrait graved by 
Jeens. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 9^. m 

“ TlSif intending tourist who wishes to acquaint kimsdf wii^te eountsy 
he is about to idsit^ stands embarrassed amidst the riches ^s^ed for his 
thokSf and in the end probably rests contented with the sober^efiilness of 
Murray. Me mil nol, however y if he is well advisedygrtiJge a place in 
his portmanteau to this book,*' — Times. 

Gray.— CHINA, A History of the Laws, Manners, and Customs 
of the People. By the Venerable John Henry Gray. LL.D,y 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong, formerly H.B.M, Consular Chaplain 
at Canton. Edited by W, Gow Gregor. With 1 50 Full-page IlluHtra* 
tiotts, being Facsimiles of Drawings by a Chinese Artist. 2 Vols, 
Demy Svo. 32J, • 


Green.— Works by John Richard Green:— 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. I.-Early 
England — Foreign Kings — The Charter — The Parliament. Witn 
8 Coloured Maps. Svo. 16s, Vol II. —To the end of Klisabe^’s 
Reign. Svo, 1 6s, [ 7 h be cotnpleted in 5 Vms, 

** Mr, Greets has done a mrk which probably no one but kimseM could 
have done. He has read and assimilated the results of all the labours of' 
students during the last half century in the field of English history y and 
has ^wen them a fresh meaning by kis own independent study. He has 
fused together by the force of sympathetic imagination all that he has so v 
etdleetedy and has given us a vwid tnarch of ^* 

Eng^h histoty^ Hit hooky both ffrmSSBjmaud its accompliskments, 
rises far b^tmd any of a similar kindy an^^Sgh^tve the colouring to the 
popular vieut to English history for some Examiner. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 

. Cxowp Svo* Sd. FjQy<«econd Thousand. 

. *\T4;Jc^ihM:Mr, Girim** ts better than those which have pre* 
ceded iiy wendd be to convey a very inadequate impression of its merits^ It 
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$kMdi;0hm as. the CM ^eturol kUU^ tf ihe emiOryt £^ 4Aiiri4^ 
whkh aU iOhers^ if^^ng andMan idse^ mH he animedf sd 

, ' ; . ' -■ -'. :. •; 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. Clown 

: 8vo. 8/. 6/. Contnining : Lnmbeth and thie Archbi^jpih-The 
Florence of Dante— Venice and Rome— l^rly Histoky of Odford 
— Tbe District Visitor— ^apri-'Hotels in the Clouds— Sketches 
in Sunshine, See. " . 

** One and ail of the papers aro eminently readedle*' — ATHEN^uia. 

HRxnerton. — works by P. G. Hamerton:— 

' THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE With a Portrait of tionkrdo da 
Vincuetched by Leopold^ Flamemg. Second Edition. Crown 
id^. 8vo, 

We read the vtholebook with gimt pleasure^ and we can re* 
commend l{^j(rongly to all who can appreciate grave reflections on a very 
important Vi/flr/, excellently Ulusirated from tlu resources of a mind 
itoyed witkt^uch reading and much keen observation of real life, ^ — 
Saturday Review. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, with an 
Introduction. Crown Svo. %s, 6d* 
manual of sound and thorough criticumon arty — Standard. 

The hook is full of thought^ and worthy of attentive considerationy — 
Daily News. 

Hill— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By ROSAMOND 
and Florence.Hill. Crown Svo. ioj. (id. 

May be recommdtded as an interesting and truthfid picture of the 
condition of those lands which are so distant and yet so much like home,*’ 
—Saturday Review. 

Uple.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, 
M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, ts. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Arranged by the Rev. Charles Hole, M.A. Second Edition. 
iSmo. 4 ^, 6d, 

Hozier (H. M .)— Henky HL Houbr, 

late Assistant M#|gg^:«etaiy to Lord Napier of Magd^ 

THE SEVEN WAR: Its Antecedeiita and bieldents, 

New and Cheaper Edstian* With New Prefene^ Maps^ and Ptos. 
Crown Svo. oj. 

^^All that Mr, Homer saw of du great events the war^ndhe saw 

a largy share of Mdw— ^ aiscribes m cleat and vivid 
SAtURi>AY Review. i 




m^mRY. SmJtAPtiYi TRAVEIS, ETC. 13 

THE »W1?ktt^t»fi3DlTION TO ABYSSINIA. Compiled 

ftmi Auttotlc Docents* 8v6. 9/. 

iavs ihi Spkctator* h the arcMf»f ^ /Ap 
s/num ExfeJmm fit fiyfessioM refireHCiy if not fit profmknal 
roadmg^ Its lUoraty mints are reaUy vtry great 
THE .INVASIONS OF ENGLAND : a History of the Piwt, with 
Les^ns for the Future. Two Vols. 8vo. 28^. 

The PAtL Mall Gazette says :^*^As to alt immsims exeeuted^ or 
(kliheratdy prcjeet^ but not earried ouU the landing of Jmhts 
Casar to toe raising of the Boulogne camh^ Captain Ho^ fimmhes 
ccpiottS and most interesting particulars. Nor is his mannei' infifior to 
his matter. He writes with admirable lucidity. His nanatvve^ too^ in 
addition to its clearness and anintation^ is flavoured with delicate 
humour, often of a very significant kindJ* 9 ^ 

Habner.— A ramble round the world if tsjt. By 

M. Lb BaBON IldSNER, formerly Ambassador |Kd Minister. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. 2 vols. 8vo. 25^.1/ 

** ft is difficult to do ample justice to this pleasant narrative ^ travel 
it does not contain a single dull paragraphs — Morning Post. 

HugheS.~Works by Thomas Hughes, Q.C., Author of *‘Tom 
Brown's School Days.** 

MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. With Portrait of George Hughes, 
after Watts. Engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo. $s» Sixth 
Edition. 

The boy who can read this booh without deriving ffbm it some addi- 
tional impulse towards honourable^ manly, and independent conduct, has 
no good stuff in him .** — Daily News. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 


Hunt.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M,A. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the Historical Course for Schells. 
Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L i8mo. p. 

“ Mr, Hurd gives us a most compact but very readable little booh, con- 
taining in small compass a very complete outline of a complicated and 
perplexing subject, ft is a book which may be safdy recommended to 
otHcrs besides schoolboysS-^JOH^ Bull. 

Irving.— THE ANNALS Of fiaMIME. A Dlunwl of Event., 
Social and Political, Home 'aiPiMteiU|ftom the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Peace of V'fKSLBy Joseph Irving. 
Fourth Edition* Svo. half-bound. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME* Supplement From Feb. 28, 1871, 
to March 19, 1874. Svo. 4f. 6 d. 

** have b^e us a trusty and ready guide h the events of the 
past Akfibl ytars, available efuoBy for the statesman^ the politUdan^ the 
fithlic writer^ and the general reader 
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KiUeft!— ECCIJESIASTifiAl. HISTORY O? 

ihe Earliest Date to ttelVeMHit Time. %W.:D. lOixm D.D., 
Prudent of Assembly's Coili^ Belfiis^ and PtOife^r w, Eccle- 
siastical History., Two Vols. Svo. 2$s^ \ ' \ 

f* 7%ase ivho have the leisure ^viU do weU to read these two vtdumes. 
Tk^ are full of interest, and are the result of grt^ research, , , \ We 
have no hesitamn in recommending the work to all who wish to improve 
their acquaintance with Irish Spectator* 

Kingsley (Charles).— -Works by the Rev. CwARtss icmsstmr, 
M.A., Rector Of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. (For 
, Other Works by the same Author, see Theolootcal and BsXsLXS 
Lettres Catsloguess) 

ON TBK ANCIEITR^GIME as it existed on the Contin^t before 
the C UENCH Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Roysfe^titution* Crown Svo. dr. 

AT LAW : A CHRISTMAS in the WE.ST INDIES. With nearly 
Fifty lustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6r. 

Mr, kingslefs dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, when he 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies, for the purpose of 
becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which hi has so vividly 
described tn ** Westioara Ho /” These volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Records of natural history, sketches of tropical landscape, chapters 
on education, views of society, all find their place, ** We can only^ sap 
that Mr, Kingsl^s account of a * Christmas in the West Indies * is tn 
every way worthy to be classed among his happiest productions ,*^ — 
Standard. " 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge, New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Preface by Professor Max Muller. Crown Svo. 6x. 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. With 
r Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
Ss, 

In addition to the Essay mentioned in the title, this volume contains 
other two — one on **Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time,** and one on 
Froudis History of England,** 


t Kingsley (Henry).-3ri:;^ps OF OLD TRAVEL. Re* 

narrated by F.R.G.S. With lUus* 

trations bv Edition* Crown Svo. 6/. 

We know no for those who want knmledgit or sedt to 

refresh it. As for me * sensational,* most novels are tanu cdmpat;ed with 
these narrcaiv^,**’--^Arcnm/E.\s^, 


l^aOCOOne— Translated from the Text of Lessing, uith Prie&ce and 
“ptes by the Right Hoii. Sir Robert J. PHititMpR^ DaCL* 
1th PhotograjKs. Svo. iai. ' 
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i^«ttar4o his Worfc8,-r-Consistiiig of a 

Life of £«onMo Da Vittd» by Mas. Charl^ W. Hbaton^ 

, Aatbq^.^f ‘*-AJbrc<^t DUrar of Wiimbcrg,** &c., an Essay on his 
Sdentifo and Literary Worlcs hj CiURtfiS CaaiSTorHaR 
^ BtACK) M.A., and an account of his more important Pafntings 
and Drawings. IHustrated with Pennanent Photographs. Iloyal 
8vo. cloth, extra gilt 3U. 6r/. 

A beauH/iU volume^ doth withoui and within* Mesm* Ma^mUtan ^ 
an conspicuous among pui/ishcrs fir the choice dinehing and printing of 
thdr oooks^ and this is got up in thdr best sifU* . . • fio MnSim 
publication that we hnow 0/ has so thoroughly and attractively colJeekd 
together all that U known ^Leonardo* ” — Times. 

Liechtenstein.— HOLLAND house. By PjMc^ Marik 

Liechten'stbin. With Five Steel En^vii>g« by^H. JBENS, 
after Paintings by Watts and other celemtCQ&rtis^ and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor P. H. Dewmott^ and 
engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper, W. Palmer, SdjEwn'T.& 
Co. Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. ^oth elegant. 
i6a 

Also, an Edition containing, in addition to the above, about 40 
Illustrations by the Woodbury'type process, and India Proofe o( 
the. Steel Engravings* Two vols. medium 410. half morocco 
elegant 4/. 4r. 

•** When every sfrktfy just exception shall have benitahen^ she may be 
conscientiously congratulated by the most scrupulous critic on the produc- 
tion of a useful^ agreeable^ beautifully -illustrated^ and attractive book **' — 
Times. It xoould take up more room than we can spare to enumerate 
alt the interesting suggestions and notes which are to be found in these 
volumes, .... The woodcuts are admirable^ atid some of the aute^raphs 
a re very interesting,**-^FAi.h Mall Gazette. 

Lloyd— THE AUE of PERICLES. a History of the AttsSind 
Politics of Greece from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. 
By W. Waikiss Lloyd. Two Vols. 8vo. 21J 
** No such account of Greek art of the best period has yet been brought 
together in an English work, .... Mr, Lloyd has odneed a book of 
unusual txceiUnce and interest, ** — Pall Mall Gazeite. 

^ ^ 
Macarthur.— HISTORY ‘v^SESfiwL^’D, By Margaret 
Macartuur. Being the Third ^ IZPUiJ he Historical Course 
fox Schools, Edited by Edward D.C.L. Second 

Edition. iSmo. 2 a 

It is an excellent summary^ unimpeachable as to facts ^ and putting 
them fit the clearest and most impartial light aitainable,**--^0\tAKXsiAyi, 

** Mpfevkles J^t^ Scotland of the same bulk is anything like so 
trutfio^hp^ or deserves to be so extenswdy used as a text4oohl*dtQ{iX)iet, 



i6 MACM/ljuiAr^S CATALOG 

WACintltoll HuSfi)»~Fart^er Works 

seti THiKOtOGiCAL and S^untific CatAlogvss. 

nOhitAYS ON HIG^ tANDS ; or, lUmblaf (UidincidmU in 
search of Alpine t}ant$. Second Editu^ revised ai^ 

Globe ova cloth, fir, 

**Botankaf kmwUdge is hlendsd with a Uve of naiun. a fums m- 
ihtmasmt and a rich fdicUy of dicHtnt not to dr met with in at^ worhs 
of kindred character^ if we except those of Hugh MiUer,*^^TiBXX.Qy^m. 

Macmiitan's glowing pictures of Scandinavian 
Saturday Rsviaw. 

Macready.— MACREADY’s reminiscences and se- 
lections FROM HIS DIARIES AND LETTERS. EMtcd 
. by Sir F. Pollock, Bart., one of his Executors. With Four 
Portx|its e^raved by Jkens, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

** As a om^ful and for the most part Just estimate of the stage during 
a very brila^t potiodf the attracHon of these volumes can scarcely he 
Mrpassed. . . Readers who have no special interest in theatrical 
matters, hut enjog miscellaneous gossip, wilt he allured from page to page, 
attracted hy fanmiar names and by observations upon popular actors and 
’—Spectator. 

Mahafify • — Works by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MEIfAN. 
DER. Third Edition, revised and cxdarged, with a new chapter 
on Greek Art. Crown 8vo. gs, 

** It should be in the hands of all who desire thoroughly to understand 
and to enjoy Greek literature, and to get an intelligent idea of the old Greek 
life, political, social, attd religious '^ — Guardian, 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. New and enlarged Edition in the Press. 

A singularly instructive and agreecMe volume *' — AtheN/EUM, 

Margary.— THE tourney of Augustus Raymond 

MARGARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK 
TO MANWYNE. From his J[ounials and Letters, with a brief 
Biographical Preface, a concluding chapter by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, K.C.B., and a Steel Portrait engraved by Jeens, and 
Map. 8vo. lor. 

There is a manU^JB^^ijUl spirit, an inherent vigour which 
was never overcome or debility, a tact which conauered the 

prejudices of a straMTSSS suspicious population, a Juiet^ sdf reliance, 
always combined wUh de^ religious feeling, unalloyed by either! priggish^ 
ness, cant, or sufersHBon, thatougMto commend thk volume W readers 
sitting guittlyathome who feel any pride in thi h^ eMiWhdm (fccordcti 
to men oflhiir race at Yarkand or <uXhiva, i»the heeneiof Afi^ or 
on Aemreo of Jjake ,SW-d«//-iSATURDAY Kev|^. 
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Martin.— THE history of llovd’s, and of marine 

INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. With an Appendix 
coataining Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By Frederick 
Martin, Author of “The Statesman’s Year Book, 8yo. 14J. 

“ IVie have in the editor of the ^StaUmaW^s Ydar Book^ an tn- 
dustrious and conscientious gntde^ and v*e can certify that in his * Histoty 
of Lloyd's' he has produced a imk of more than fassin^s^ interest " — 
Times. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—1875. 
By Harriet Martineau. With Additional Sketches, and Auto- 
biographical Sketch. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Miss Martineau' s large literary powers and her fim intellectual 
training make these little sketches more instructive, ana constitute them 
more genuinely works of art, than many more ambitious and diffuse 
Fortnightly Review, 

MdSSOn (D&vid)« — For other Works same Auth^ see Philo- 

sophical and Belles Lettres Catalogues. 

CHATTERTON ; A Story of the Year 1770. By David Masson, 
LL,D., Professor of Rhetoiic and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

“ One of this popular xoritefs best essays on the Bn.^lish poets;'-- 
Standard. 

THE THREE DEVILS : Luther’s, Goethe’s, and Milton’s ; and 
other Essays. Crown 8vo, 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND KEATS; and other 
Essay-s. Crown 8vo. 5.?, 

Maurice.— THE friendship of books? and other 

LECTURES. By the Rk.v. F. IX Maurice. Edited with Pre- 
face, by Thomas Hugiie-s, Q.C. Crown 8vo, lOr. 6 d. ^ ^ 

The high, pure, sympathetic, and ft'uly charitable nature of M?. 
Maurice is delightfully visible throughout these Uctures, which are ex- 
cellently adaptea to spread a love of literature amongst the peopled — 
Daily News. 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— works edited by John E. B. .Mayor, 
M.A., Kennedy Professor of * — 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENfEMP^^ Part 11. 

Autobiography of Matthew Robinsomi4|||P9|r^vo. $ 5 , 6 d. 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. "'Fcap, 8vo. 3 j. 6 d, 

Melbourne,— memoirs OF the rt. hon william, 

SECOUD VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By W, M. TpRRENs, 
, M»P. With Portrait after Sir. T. Lawehce. 2 Vols. Svo. 32^. 

B 



IVOnKS JN 

As might b& expsipted^ hi has ptoductd a JfOokvshUh ^ill cmtmatid 
and tiward attention. It contains a great deni of valmble matter and 
agrpatdeal of animated^ elegani mitingJ* — Quartehly Review. 

Mendelssohn.— LETTERS and recollections. By 

Ferdinand Hiei.er. Translated by M. E. Von Glehn. With 
Portrait from a Drawing by Karl M&ller, never before pub- 
lished. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. yr. 6 d. 

“ This is a very interesting addition to our knotoledge of the great 
German composer. It reveals him to us under a new lights as the warm- 
hiarted comrade, the musician whose soul was in his work^ and the home- 
loping^ domestic manT — Standard. 

Merewether.— BY SEA AND BY land. Beijig a Trip 

through Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and 
America- -all Round the World. By Henry Alworth Mere- 
WEi'HER, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Crown 8vo. 8j. (sd, 

Michael* Angelo Buonarotti ; Sculptor, Painter, Architect. 
The St^ of his Life and Labours. By C. C. Black, M.A. 
Illustrated by 20 Permanent I’hotographs Royal Svp. cloth 
elegant, 3^-. td, 

** The story of Michael Angelos life remains interesting whatever be Iht 
manner of telling it^ and supported as it is by this beautiful series of photo- 
graphs^ the volume must take rank among the most spltndid of Christmas 
books, fitted to serve and to outlive the seas on T — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Michelet— A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
present time by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 4?. (>a, 

“ IVe are glad to see one of the ablest and most useful summaries oj 
Jiuropean history put into the hands of English readers. The transla- 
tion is Standard. 

h^lton.— LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. 
Vol. I. l8r. Vol. II., 1638—1643. 8vo. i6j. Vol. III. 
1643—1649. 8vo. l8r. Vols. IV. and V. 1649— 1660. 32s. 

This work is not only a Bio gtytphy, b ut also a continuous PoliHccU, Eccle- 
siastical, and Literary through Milton* s whole time, 

Mitford (A. OF OLD japan. By A. B. 

Mitford, SeiJnxPIKcretary to the British . Legation in Japan. 
With upwards of 30, Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 
, Japanese Artists. Nlw and Cheaper Edition. ^ Crown 8vo. 6^* 

“ These very or^nad volumes will always be interesting as memorials 
of a most exceptional toddy, while regarded Amply as tales, they are 
sparkling, sensatioml, and dramatic, and the or^^lity of their idea 
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•and tk^ fuainimss cf tkeit lattguagf givi them a most eaftivating 
pi^tuy. The itfusiratiom are extremefy ittieresting, and for the 
euriouein such nuUters have a special and particular value. -^Vkll 
Mall Gazetsic. 

Monteiro.— angola AND the river Congo. By 

Joachim Monteiro. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
taken on the*spot, and a Map. Two Vols. crown 8vo. 21^. 

** Gives the first detaiUd account of a part of tropical Africa which is 

little kncwnio Englishmen The remarks on the geography and 

zoology of the country and the manners and customs of the various races 
inhabiting it, are extremely curious and interesting. — SATURDAY Re- 
V I EW. * ‘ Full of valuable information and much picit&esque description f 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

Morison.— THE life and times of saint Bernard, 

Abbot of Clairvaux. By James ^Cotter Morison, M.A, New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. €s. " ^ 

The Pall Mali Gazette calls this A delightful md imtructhe 
io!ume, and one of the best produets of the modern historic spirit f 

Napoleon.— the HISTORY OF napoleon L By P. 

Lanfrey. a Transktion with the sanction of the Author. Vols. 

I. 11 . and 111 . Svo. price I2.r. each. « 

The Pall Mall Gazette says it is “ one of the most sinking 
pieces of historical composition of which France has to boastf^ and the 
Saturday Review c^ls it ** an excdlent translation of a work on every 
ground deset ving to be translated. It is unquestionably and immeasurably 
the best that has been produced. It is in fact the only work to which we 
can turn for an accurate and trustworthy narrative of that extraordinary 
career. . . . The book is the best and indeed the only trustworthy history 
of Napoleon which has been written^* 

Nichol.— TABLES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY, a. a 200—1876. By J. Nichol, LL.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature, Glasgow. 4to. 
6 s.’ 6 d. 

TABLES OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY^ 
zi.C. 1500— A. D. 200. By 4 ^^' 4 ^* ^ 

Oliphant (Mrs.).— THE MAKeShM^ORENCE : Dante 
. Giotto, Savonarola, and tbeir Oliphant. With 

numerous Illustrations from drawincs by Professor Dslamotte, 
and portrait of Savonarola, engraved Jeens. Second Edition. 
Medium Svo. Cloth extra. 2ij. 

Hh. OHpkant has made a beautiful addition to the mass of literature 
diready. piled round the records the Tus:an Times. 
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*• fVe art gratrful U Mrs. Olifhnni for her amt^keasd/ul 

sketches 6f .Danky Fra and Savonardla, ' Tttyctrt focturtsfucf 

full of iff e^ and rich in detail^ and they art chahnin^fy Mlustrated. by the 
artofthttngr(rver**^^v%ciK^o%. 

Oliphant— THE duke and the scholar; «nd ot&e 

Essays. By T. L. Ktngton Oltphant. Svo. y^. (d. 

** This volum contains onto/ (Itt most beautiful biographical isSdys wt 
have seen since Macaulays days f’^STA.^DXRti, ' 

Otte,— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Ottb. With 
* Maps. Extra fcap, Svo. 6s, 

tVe have peculiar pleasure in recommending this intelligent restmt 
0/ Northern history as a book essential to every Englishman who interests 
himself in Scandinavia SPECTATOR. 

Owens College Essays and Addresses. — By Pro- 
fessors AND Lecturers of Owens College, Manchester. 

• PublisheJ In Commemoration of the Opening of the New College 
Buildings; October 7th, 1873. ’8vo. 14s, 

Palgrave (Sir F.)— history OF NORMANDY and 
OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty*s Public Records. Completing llie History to the 
Death of William Rufus. Vols. II. — IV. 2ts, each. 

Palgrave (W. G.)— A narrative of a year’s 
JOURNEY through CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 186£t3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Edition. With Maps, 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens, Crown 
Svo. dr. 

“ I/e has not only written one of the best books on the Arabs and one 
of ^e best books on Arabia^ but he has done so in a manner that must 
commami the respect no less than the adfuiration of his fellm-couniry 
iw<?».”--FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. Gifford 
Palgrave. 8vo. los, 6d, 

t ** These essays are full of anecdote ami interesl. The book is decidedly 
' a valuable addition to the literature on which men must 

base thdr opinion of MuejtpSd^^J^lal and political problems sug- 
gested by the des/gfi^BB^^'a, the capacify of Mahometans for 
sovereignty, and thfSrgKS^ government and relenHon of India 
Saturday Review, 

DUTCH GUIANA. %ith Maps and Plans. Svo. pj, ■ 

HU pages are nearly exhaustive as fat ,as facts and statUtics go^ 
while they are lightened by graphic social sketches jif wdl sparkling 

dacripHons of scenetyf’^%KT^%itKy:1^tVltvf, 
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PatU»On.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN COLERIDGE 
PATTESQNt D.D.i Missioimiy Bishop of the* Melanesian Islands. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of “ The Heir of Reclclyffe/ 
With Portraits after RiCHMONO and from Photograph, eneravedby 
Jesns. With Map. Fifth Edition. Two Vols. Crown Svo. 12s, 
Miss Yongiswork is in one, respect a model biography » It is made 
up almost eniirty of Patteson's own letters. Aware that he had left his 
home once and for all^ his correspondence took the form of a diary^anol 
as we read on we come to know the man^ and to love him almost as if wt 
had seen kimP — ATHENiEUM. ** Suck a lifcy with its gratsd lessons oj 
unselfishness^ is a blessing and an hotumr to the age in which it is lived; 
the Uography cannot be studied without pleasure and, profit^ and indeed 
we should think little of the man who did not rise from the study of it 
better and wiser. Neither the Church nor th i nation which produces 
such sons need ever despair of its future .** — Saturday Review. 

Pauli.— PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. Reinhold 
Pauli. Translated, with the approval of the ^^Ihor, byE, C. 
Otte. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. ™ 


Payne.— A history of European colonies. By 

E. J. Payne, M.A. With Maps. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Tiwes says:—-^* fVe have seldom nut with a histomn capable oj 
forming a more comprehensive^ Jar^seeingy and unprejudiced estimate of 
events and peoples^ aftd we can commend this little work as one certain to 
prove of the highest iniei'Cst to all thoughtful readers T ^ 


Persia.— EASTERN PERSIA. An Account of -the Journeys of 
the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870 i 2. — Vol. I. The Geo- 
graphy, with Narratives by Majors St. John, Lovett, and Euan 
Smith, and an Introduction by Major-General Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.L, British Commissioner and Arbitrator. 
With Maps and Illustrations.— Vol. IT. ITie Zoology and GeRogy. 
By W, T. B1.ANFOR0, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With Coloured Ulus- 
ti*ations. Two Vols. 8vo. 42^. 

The volumes largely increase our store of information about 
countries with which Englishmen ought to be familiar, .... 
They throw into the shade all that hitherto has appeared in our tongdf 
respecting the local features o f scenery^ its resources, even p 

social condition. They contmw^ evidence of English 

endurance, daring, and r/iriy,*’— 


Prichard.— THE ADMINISTRAXION of India. From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown. By I. T. Pricharp, Barrister-at-Law. Two Vols. 
; Bemy Svo. Wkh Map. 21s. 
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Raphael.— iRAP^AEL OF urbino and his father 

GIOVANNI SANTL By J. D. PassaVant, formwly Diteclox 
of tlMS Museum at Frankfort. With Tweiit^r Permanent Ehbto- 
graplis. Royal Svo. Handsomely bound. 3ir. 6 d^ 

The Saturday Review says of them^ “ We have seen noi a few 
eU^nt specimens of Mr. Woodbury* s new process^ but we have sem 
none thiett equal these 

Reynolds.— SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AS A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER, AN ESSAY. By J. Chuaton Coluns, E.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated by a Series of Portraits of 
' distinguished Beauties of the Court of George III. ; reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions .of the celebrated Engravings, 
^ Valentine Green, Thomas Watson* F. R. Smith, 
Fisher, and others. Folio half-morocco, 5^. 

Robinson (H. Crabb).— the diary, reminiscences, 

AND CORRESPONDENCE, OF HENRY CRABB ROBIN- 
SON, ]^rrister-at-Law. Selected and Edited by Thomas 
SADLER, ijPh.D. With Portrait. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Two Vols. Crowii Svo. izs. 

The Daily News says: “ The two books which are most likely to 
survive change of literary taste, and to charm while instructing generation 
afleh geneiuxtion, are the ^ Diary* of Pepys and Bomelfs * Life of 
Johnson. * The day will come when to these many will add the ‘ Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson* Excellences like those which render the personal 
rev^ations of Pepys and the observations of Boswell such pleasant reading 
abound in this woghP 

Rogers (James E. Thorold).— HISTORICAL GLEAN* 
INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montage, Wa^ole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Prof. Rogers. Crown 8vo. 4J. id. Second Series. 
Wiklif, Laud, Wilkes^ and Home Tooke, Crown Svo. 6 s. 


Rtfatledge.— CHAPTERS in the history of popular 

PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in Relation to the Freedom 
of the Press and Trial by Jury, 1660—1820. With application to 
later years. By J. Routledge. Svo. l 6 s. 

** The volume abounds in facts and informaiidn, almost always useful 
and often curious ,** — Times. 

^umford*— COUNT complete works, 

with Memoir, ^'Daughter. By George Ellis. 

Five Vols. 8 voJ|^BSK5*6</. 

Seeley (Professo^— lectures and essays. By 

t R. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 
niversity of Cambridge. 8vo. lor. 6^. . 

Contents Imperialism: The Great Roman Revolu* 

Hon; 2. The Proximate Cause of the Fall of Roman Empin ; 
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Tht Latfr Empire* — Milion^ Political Opinions — Milton* s Pot^ry 
— Eletnettiary PtincipUs in Art — Libei'ol Education in Universitits 
— EnglisA in Schools -r- Tkt Church as a Teacher of Morality — The 
Teaching of Politics : an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 

Shelburne.— LIFE OF \vili.iam, earl of shelburne, 

AFTERWARDS FIRST MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
With Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence, By Ixjrd 
Edmond Fitzmauricr. In Three Vols. svo. Vol. L 1737— 
1766/ I2J. j Vol, II. 1766—1776, I2r. ; Vol. ift. 1776—1805. 
16s, 

** Lord Edmond Fitzmanrice has succeedai in placing before us a 
rvealih of new mailer, which, while casting valuable ana much-needed 
light on several obscure passages in the poliiical history of a hundred 
years ago, has enabled us for the first time to fot m a clear and consistent 
idea of his ancestor P — Spectator. 

Sime.— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By jAMEi Sime, M,A. 
i8tno. 3.f.* Being Vol. V. of the Historical Counre for Schools, 
Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L, 

“ This is a remarkably clear and impressive History of Germany, Its 
great amts are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are 
carefully kept not only subordinate and subseivient, hut most skilfully 
woven into the texture of the histoncal tapestry presented to the eye ** — 
Standard. 

Squier.— PERU : INCIDENT.S OF TRAVEL AND EX- 
PLORATION IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS., By E. G. 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commissioner to Peru. . 8vo. 
With 300 Illustrations. 2ij. 

Times says:—*'* No more solid and trushoorthy contribution has 
been made to an accurate knowledge of what are among the most wond^ftd 
ruins in the world, .... 7 he work is really what its title in^lus. 
While of the greatest impofdance as a contHhuiion to Peruvian archceology, 
it is also a thoroughly entertaining and instructive narrative of travel, 
.... Not the least important feature must be considered the numerous 
well executed illuslratiom,** 

Strangford.— -EGYPTIAI^^WI^S and SYRIAN sepul- 
chres, including a VisitTS ' PliilBHlf Emily A. Beaufort 
(Viscountess Strangford), Aulhoi^%ryjM| Eastern Shores of 
the Adriatic.” New Edition; Crowrr8m^7^. 6df. 

Thomas — ^the life of john thomas, Sut^on of ihe 

‘‘Earl of Oxford” East Indiaman, and First Baptist Missionary to 
Bengal. By C. B. Lewis, Baptist Missionary. 8vo. tos, 6d, 
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Thompson.— .history OF England. By emth Tmomp. 

SON. Beiiig Vol. IL of tlie Historical Course for SchoolS| Edited 
by Edwarp A; Freeman, H.CL. New Edition. i8mo, 2r. 6rf. 
^^Frteddm from prejudice^ simplicity of style, and accuracy of state* 
mcfit, are the ckaracttN^istics of this volume* It is a trustworthy Uxf*lioo&, 
and likely to he generally serviceable in schools ^* — Pall Mall Gazette. 

In its great accuracy and correctness of detail it stands far aJiead of the 
general run of school manuals* Its arrangesnent, too, is clear, and its 
style simple aijd straighijofward **^ — Saturday Review, 

Todhunter.— the conflict of studies; and 

OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
EDUCATION, By Isaac TodhunteR, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. los. 6 tl. 

Contents : — I, The Conflict of Studies* If* Compditive Exa- 
minations* III* PHvaie Study of Mathematics* IV* Academical 
Reform* V.Etementary Geometry* VL The Mathematical Tripos* 

Trench (Archbishop).— For other Works by the same Author, 
see Theological and Belles Lbttres Catalogues, and 
page 30 of this Catalogue. 

GUStAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years* War. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Fcap. Svo. 

PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, PIIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. 
Five Lectures. • Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. Svo, 3r. 61/, 

LECTURES ON MEDI/EVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being 
the substance of Lectures delivered in Queen’s College, London 
8 VO. 12S. 

Trench (Maria).— THE lhe of ST, TERESA. By Maria 
Trench. With Portrait engraved byjEENS. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra. 8j. 6 d* 

“ A hook of rare interest Bull. 

f. Trench (Mrs. R.)— remains of the late MRS. 

V RICHARD TRKKrT^j.jniT Selections from her Jouniab, 
Letters; and otherjfi^iS^^^ited by Axcubishop Trench. 
New and CheadjBS^^ith Portrait. Svo. 6r. 

Trollope.— A hi^uy of the commonwealth of 

FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE COMMUNE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 
IN 1831. By T. AnoLPHPS Troilope. 4 Vols. Svo. Half 
morocco. 2is, 
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WaUace-r-THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 5 Oie Lana of the 
Oi^ng Utan and the Bird of Baradke. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace* A Narrative of Travel with Studies of Man and 
Nature. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Fifih Edition. 
Crown Svo. 7 j. w. 

** Tht result is a vivid picture of tropical lift vthich may be read with 
unjta^ng interest^ and a sufficient account of his scientific amclusions to 
stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In shorty we may 
safely say that we have never read a more agreeable book of its kind '^ — 
Saturday Review. 

Waller.— SIX weeks in the saddle : a painter’s 

JOURNAL IN ICELAND. By S. E. Waller. With Ulus- 
trations by the Author. Crown Svo. 6s. 

An exceedingly pleasant and naturally ws'ittcn little book, , , . 

hfr, Walter has a clevet' pencilt and the text is well illustrated with his 
own Times. A very lively and readable hook ?* — Athe- 

N/EUM. “ A bright little book^ admirably illustrated,**' — VECTATOR.* 

Ward.— A HISTORY or English dramatic litera- 

TURE TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. 
Ward, M.A., Professor of History and English Literature in 
Owens College, Manchester. Two Vols. Svo, 32f. 

** As full of interest as of information. To students of aramatic 
literature invaluable^ and may he equdXly recommended to readers for 
mere pastime ,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Ward (J.)~EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kept during the years 
1840—1870. By John Ward, C.B., late H.M. Minjter- 
Resident to the Hanse Towns. Svo. ioj*. 6d. 


WedgWOOd,~JOnN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. ByJULlA WEDGWOOD. 
Crown Svo. Ss, 6d. 

“ In style and intellectual of view and clearness oj 

insight, Miss Wedgwood*s book far ATHENAEUM. 


Whewcll.— WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., late Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of his WriUngs, with 
Selections from his Lilerarv and Scientific Correspondence. By 
I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Two Vols. Svo. 25^. 
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White.— THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF SELBORNE* By (iitBERT White. Edited, with ^femoir 
and Notes, by Frank Bucktand, A Chapter on Antiquities by 
I.ORD Selborne, Map, &c., and numerous Illustrations by 
P. H, Delamotte. Royal 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt. Cheaper 
Issue. 2i.r. 

Also a Large Paper Edition, containing, in addition to t1 e above, 
upwards of Thirty Woodburytype Illustrations from Drawings liy 
Prof. Delamotte. TwoVols. 4to. Half morocco, elegant. 4/. v. 

■“ Mr. Delamottis charming illustrations are a worthy decoration of so 
fainty a book. They bring Selborne before us, and really help us to 
understand why Whitds love for his native place never grew cold. ' — 
Times. 

Wilson.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

** An exquisite atid touching portrait of a rare and beautiful spirit, 
Guardian.# 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) — Works Daniel Wilson, 

LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in UnivcLsiiy 
College, Toronto : — 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols. demy 8yo. 36J. 

“ One of the^ most interesting, learned, and elegant works we have 
seen for a long timef ^ — Westminster Review. 

PREHISTORIC MAN ; Researches into the Origin of Civilizaliun 
in the Old and New World. New Edition, revised and enlarged 
throughout, with numerous Illustrations and two Coloured Plates. 
Two Vols, 8vo. 36/, 

^ *A valuable woi'k pleasantly wriifen and well worthy of attention 
both by students and general readers f — Academy. 

CHATTERTON ; A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of liistoiy and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown Svo, 6 s. 6 d, 

Wyatt (Sir M. Did|^^SlN£ ART: a Sketch- of its 
History, Theor^HgE^^ and application to Industry. A Course 
of Lectures d^P^jj^SSore the University of Cambridge. By 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt, M.A. Slade Professor of Fine Art. 
Cheaper Issue. Svo. $s. 

“ An excellent handbook for the student of artf ' — Graphic. The 
book abounds in valuable matter^ and will therefore be read with 
pleasure and profit by lovers Daily Newb* 
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Yonge (Charlotte M.)— Works by Charlotte M. Yoxgk. 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c, &c. 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OP FRANCE AND ENGLAND : 
consisting of Outlines and Datt^s. Oblong 4(0. 31. 6^, 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
IL Extra fcap. 8m Third Edition. 5r. 

A Second Series, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. Third Edition. 5/. 

A Third Series, THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

“ Instead of dry dtiaihy* says the Nonconformist, 7W have Ihnui' 
pictures^ faithful^ vivid^ and sirikingJ"' 

Young (Julian Charles, M.A.)~a memoir of 
CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with Extracts 
from his Son's Journal. By Julian Charles Young, M.A. 
Rector of llmington. With Portraits and Sketched New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8yo. 7j. 6f/. 

“ In this budget of anecdotes^ fables^ and 4W//, old and netv^ rdatrve to 
Scotty Moore, Ckahners, Coleridge, iVorilszoorth, Croker, Mathews, the 
third and fourth Georges, Bowles, Beckford, Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, 
Louis Napoleon, B^Orsay, Dickens, Thackeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson, 
Constable, and Stanfield, etc, etc,, ike reader must be hard indeed to please 
loho cannot find entertainment ,'^' — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Anglo Saxon Law. — essays in. Coatents : Law Courtj 
— Land and Familjf Laws and Legal Procedure generally. With 
Select cases. Medium Svo. i8r. 

'Bernard.— FOUR LECTURES on subjects connected 
WITH DIPLOMACY. Bv Montague Bernaru, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. 9J. 

Sin^larly interesting lectum^ soable^ dear^ and SPEC- 

TATOR. 

Bright Uohn, M.P.)— speeches on questions of 

PUBiSc POLICY. By the Right Hon. lottN Bright, 

Edited by Professor Tmorou) Rogers. AuUior’s PopMar Ed^OT. 
Globe Svo. 3^. 6^. 

Mr. Bright s speeches will always deserve to be studied^ as an 
opfrentUeship to popular and parliamentary oratory; they will form 
materials for the history of our time, and many biillianl passages, 
perhaps sotne entire speeches, will really become a part of the living literal 
Hire of England:' --'Dhivi News. 

LIBRARY' EDITION. Two Vols. Svo. With Portrait. 2 Sj. 

Cdirnes. — Works by J. E. CaiRiVES, M.A., Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICAL 
m,, and APPLIED. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. Svo. loj. 6^. 

“ The production of one of the ablest of living Athe- 

N^UM, 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. Svo. Ioj. ixL 

714^ Saturday Review says : — ** IVe recently expressed our high 
admiration of the former vo^^tej^nd the present ofte is no less remark* 
able for the qualities of soumi logic, and candid ire^* 

nient of opponents conspicuous tn its predecessor. . , • We 

may safely say thai^ifl^f^r. Milt s many disciples is a worthier repre* 
sentatwe of the best qualtiies of their master than Professor Cairnes." 
SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXPOUNDED. Svo. w. 

Contents : — Part L Value. Pari IT. Labour and Capital. Pari 
til. International Trade. 


WORKS IN POLITICS, ETC. 

Cairne$* — continued, 

*‘/f work which is perhaps the tiidst valuable contrihuticn to the science 
made since the publiccdion^ a quarter 0 / a century since, of Mr, MiiVs 
‘ Principles of Political Economy! ** — Daily News. 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLI. 
TIC AL ECONOMY. New Edition, enlarged. 8 vo. 7 /. 6 ./. 
These lectures an admirably fitted to correct the slipshod generally* 
tions which Jmss current as the sdence of Political Economy,** — ^'riMES. 


Clarke.— EARLY roman law, the regal period. 

By E. C. Clarke, M.A., of Lincoln’s Tnn, Bamstcr*at-r.aw, 
I^fCCiurer in Law and Regius rrofchsor of Civil Law at Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8 VO. Ss , 

**Mr, Clarke has broughi together a great mass of valuable matter in 
an accessible / orm ,**^ SA ‘ i'mDAY Review. 

Cobden (Richard).--SPEECIIES ON QUE.STIONS OK 
PUBI.TC POLICY. By Richard Cobden. Kdhcd by the 
j- Right lion. John Bright, M.P,, and J. E. Thciwld Rogers, 
ffjjk Popular Edition, Svo, 6d, 


Fawcett. — Works by Henry Fawtett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge : — 

.THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE ihUTISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. Svo. ^s, 

* MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. FiftK Edition, with 
New Chapters on the Depreciation of Silver, etc. Crown Svo. 
IZS. 

The Daily News says: **// forms one if the best introductions to the 
principles of the science^ and to its practical applications in the problems 
of modern, and especially of English, gerjernment and society f . j 

PAUPERISM ; ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown Svo. 

5j. 6(/. 

The Athen^UM calls the work repertory of interesting and wdl 
digested information!^ 


SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 0 
TIONS. Svo. lo;'. 4 g|||[^\ 

“ They 7vill help to educate, but the educators of 

/•flr*Vj.'’—DAiLY News. 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS, By 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., and Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. Svo. los, 6d, 

They wUl all repay the perusal of the thinking rcaderf-~~DAitM 
News. 
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Fawcett (MrSf)^Works by ftCiLiiiCEMT Garrett Fawcett*' 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. WITH QUES- 
TIONS. 'New Edition* iSmd* 2s,%d, 

• The Daily. News ealis ii and comprehms^ff' and 

the Spectator says^ *'Mrs, Fxmetfs treatise is perfectly suited to its 
purposed' 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

“ The idea is a good one^ and it is quite wonderfiU what a mass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small space,,, Tne 
true doctrines cf International Trade^ Currency^ and the ratio betweesi 
Production and Population^ are set before us and illustrated in a masterly 
Athenaeum. 

Freeman (E. A.), M.A., D.C.L.— comparative 

POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Institution, to which is 
added “ The Unity of History,” being the Rede Lecture delivered 
at Cambridge in 1872. 8vo. I4r. 

Wr find in Mr, Freeman's new volume the same souftd, careful y 
comprehensiwl qualities which have long ago raised him to so high a pl(^gi^ 
amongst historical writers. For historical discipline^ theft, as wellj^i 
historical information^ Mr, Freesnan's booh is full of value,"’— 

Mall Gazette. 

Goschen.— REPORTS and speeches on local taxa- 

TION. By George J. Goschen, M.P. Royal 8vo. Ss, 

“ The volume contains, a vast mass of information of the highest value," 
—Athenaeum. • 

Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day Matters Re- 
lating to Property and Income. By a Banker’s Daughter. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra (cap. 8vo. 3 j. 6jf. 

**Many an unprotected female will bless the head which planned and 
thehhand which compiled this admirable little manual, , , , This book 
was very much wanted, and it could not have beesi better done,"— 
Morning Star. 

Harwood — disestablishment ; a Defence of the Principle 

^ of a National Church. By George Harwood, M. A. 8vo. 12s, 

HilL— HOMES QFJJ(I!^SSID 0 N POOR. By Octavia 
Hill. Extra f<||HK^3r. 6 d, 

She is clear, prm^l^^Mdefinitef — Globe. 

Historicus,— LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the Tmh^ with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. *ls, (sd. Also, ADJQITIONAL 
LETTERS. 8vo. 2 s,^. 
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llolland.— THE TREATY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY FROM 1774 TO 1853. A Lecture delivered at Oxford, 
April 1877. By Tj E. Holland, D.C.L., Professor of lutor- 
national Law and Diplpmacy, Oaford* Crown 8vo» 2s, 

JeVons.— Works by W, Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. (Fbr other 
Works by the same Author, see Educational and Philo- 
sophical Catalogues.) 

THE COAL QUESTION : An Inquiry Concerning the Progress 
of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. lOr. 6 d, 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. px. 
Professor Jevons has done invaluable service by courageously claiming 
political economy to be strictly a branch of Applied Mathematics, 
-Westminster Review. 

“*-\aveleye. — primitive property. Bx'^emii.e i>e 

\ Laveleye. Translated by G. R. L. Marriott, LL. B„ with an 
Introduction by T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.R. 8vo. 12s, 

Leading Cases done into English. By an Apprentick 
OF Lincoln’s Inn. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6 d, 

‘ ‘ Here is a rare treat for th^ lovers of quaint conceits^ who in reading 
this charming little book will find enjoyment in the vetried metre ami 
graphic language in which the several tales are iold^ no less than in the 
\u atrate and pithy rendering of some of our most familiar ‘ Leading 
Cases f — Saturday Review. 

Macdonell — the land question, with special 

reference to ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. %• 
John Macdonell, Barrister-at-l4iw. 8vo. lOL 6/. 

Martin.— the statesman’s year-book : A Statistical 

and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, ^ 
for the year 1878. By Fredi^iCK^artin. Fifteenth Annual w 
Publication. Revised after C Crown 8vo. ios, 6 d. 

The Statesman's Year-Book is the only^^^ English language 
which furnishes a clear and concise account^tf^it wctual condition of aft 
the States of Europe^ the civilized countries of America^ Asia^ ana 
Africa^^nd the British Colonies and Dependencies in all parts of the 
world, 9 pfii issue of the work has been revised and corrected^ on tht 
basis of ofihjmM^orts received direct from the heads of the leading Govern 
men/s of thewmdi in reply to letter* sent to them by the Editor, Through 
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the valuable assistance thus given, it has hem possible to collect an amount 
of information, political, statistical, ami comm^cial, of the latest date, and 
of unimpeachable trustworthiness, such as no publication of the same 
kind has ever been able to furnish* ^*As indispensable as Bradshaw, 
Times. 

Paterson.— the ijberty of the subject and the 

LAWS OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY 
OF THE PERSON. Commentaries on. By James Paterson, 
M. A., Barrister at Law, sometime Commissiijner for English anJ 
Irish Fisheries, etc. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 32^. 

* * Two or three hoard dipping into these volumes, not to say reading them 
through, will give legislators ami stump omtors a knmvledge of the liberty 
of a cithm of their country, in its principles, its fulness, and its modi- 
ficatwn, such as they probably in nine cases out of ten never had before. ' 
—Scotsman. 


Phillimore.— PRIVATE lAW among the romans, 

from the<Pandects. By John George Phillimore, Q. 
i6j. 

Rogers.— COBDEN and political opinion. 

Thorold Rogers. 8vo. io.f. 6i/. 

** Wi'l he found most useful by politicians of eatery school, as it forms a 
sort of handbook to Cobden’s teaching ^* — AtheN/EUM. 

Smith.— TITTREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROM- 
WELL, PITT, A Course of Lectures on the Political History of 
England. By Professor Goldwin Smith. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 5^. 



Stephen (C. E.)— THE SERVICE OF THE POOR; 
® Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and again.st the Establish- 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown Svo. 6^. 6tf. 


The ablest advocate of a better line of work in this direction tkaiwi 
have ez»er seen .** — Examiner. 

0 


Stephen. — Works by^l ' F. StepiiExV, K.C.S.I., Q.C. 

A DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. Third Edition 

with New Prefa^j* Svo. 6 s, 


A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. (Crime.s and 
Punishments.) Svo. i6.f. 

** We feel sure that any person of trrdinary intelligcfue 
looked into a law book in his life might, by a few dt 


never 
study of 
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a more perfect conception of Us different hearings a more thorough 
and intelligent insight into its snares attd pitfUli^ than an ordinary 
practitioner can boast of after years of study of the ordinary text- 
books and practical experience of the Courts unassisted by any competent 
’’--Saturday Review. 

Thornton. — Works by w. T. Thornton, C,B., Secretary for 
Pul)lic Works in the India Office : — 

ON LABOUR: Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues; Its 
Actual Present and Possible Future. Second Edition, revised, 
8 vo. I 4 f. 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : With the Outlines 
of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8 vo. 7 ^. 6 f/. 

INDIAN PUJUJC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN 
TOPICS. With Map of Indian Railways. Crown 8 vo. 8 j. (sd. 

Walker.— THE WAGES QUESTION. A Tmi^se on Wages 

> and the Wages Class. By F. A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D. Pro- 


WORKSCONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SIIAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between IClizabclhan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School, New and Enlarged Edition. P^tra 
fcap. 8 vo. 6 j, * 

'^Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, 
but as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in 
general • ATHENiEU M. 


Besant.—sTUDiES IN early french poetry. 
Walter Besant, M.A. 8j. 6t4 




Breymann.— A ERENCH GRAj^ ’ TkASED ON PHILO- 
LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Breymann, Ph.D., 

Professor of Philology in the University of Munich late Lecturer 
^m^rench Language and Literature at Owens College, Man- 
Extra fcap. 8 vo. 4 J. 6^4 

work with every feeling of satisfaction. It cannot 
fail use by all schools which endeavour to make the study 

oj French a sneans towards the higher culture ,^' — Educational Timjss. 
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Ellis.— practlcal hikts on the quantitative 

PKONUNCIATION OF LATIN, FOR THE USE OF 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. 
Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4 s, 6 d. 

Fleay.— A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. F. G. 
.Fr.RAY, M. A., Head Master of Skipion Grammar School. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6 d, 


Goodwin.— SYNTAX OF THE GREEK MOODS AND 
TENSES. By W. W. Goodwin, Professor of Greek Literature 
in Harvard University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 6 d, 


Hadley.— ESSAYS philological and critical. 

Selected from the Papers of Jamk.s Hadlky, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Yale College, &c. 8vo. i6j. 


Ha,les.— LONGER English poems, with Notes, Philo- 

logical aiKr Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of^ 
Englijiih. Chielly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. IlALTtj|P"^ 
M.A., Profes.-^or of English Uleratiirc at King’.s College, London^ 
&c. &c. Fifth JCdition. Extra fcap, Svo, 4 s. 6 d, 


Helfenstein (James).— a comparative grammar 
OF the teutonic languages : Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the Kngli.sh Langiiage, and com- 
prising Gothit:, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modern English, 
Icelandic. (Old Norse), Danish, Swcdi.'iji, Old High German, 
Middle High German, Modern Gerra.'in, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
and Dutch. By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. 8vo. i8j. 


Masson (Gustave).— a compendious dictionary 

«)F THh: FRF.NCH LANGUAGli (French-English and English- 
P>ench). Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging Deriva- 
tions, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables, By 
Gustave Masson, " Assistant- Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. P’ourth Edition. Crown Svo, ITalf-bound. 6 s, 


book which any student^ whatei'er may be the de^ee of his 
vancernmt in the lan^uage^ wcjtft do well to have on the table close at 
hand while he is readin g ^, *' Review. 

Mayor.— A bibiSr5^;=.%Phical clue to latin lite- 

RATURE. Indited after Dr. E, HuiiNER. With large Additions 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in th^’* 
sity of Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6 s. 6 d, 

extrmely useful volume that should be in th^ 

ATHENiEUM, 
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Morris, — Works by the Rev. Richard MoKRis, LL.D., Member 
of the Council of th6 Phi lob Soc., Lecturer on English Language 
and Literature in King's College Scliool, Editon of “ Specimens 
of Early English," etc., etc. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on ' the History and Development of 
the Language, and 011 Word-formation. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 

8 VO. 6j. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-formation. Third 
Edition. i8mo. 2s» 6d, 


Oliphant.— THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH, 
liy T. L. Kington Oliphant, of Balliol College, Oxfoid. 
Extra fca]i. 8vo. 6 j. 

Oliphant' s booh is, to our nivtd, one of the ablest and most 
scholarly coniHhnfions to onr standard English 7t>e have seen for many 
vm/'j'.” —S chool Board Chronicle. The book c($tes nearer fo a 
of the hn^lish language than anything 7ve have seen since such a 
rnory could be written, without confusion and contradictions''-^ 
I^VTURDAY Review. 


Peile (John, M.A.)--an introduction to creek 

AND LATIN ETYMOI-OGY. By Joun Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor, of Christ's College, Cambridge, Third 
and revised Edition. Crowp 8vo. lar. 6^. • 

**The book may be accepted as a very valuable contiHuition to the 
scunce of language Review. 


Philology.—THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLAS- 
SICAL rillLOLOGY. Four V.ds. 8vo. r2s. Od each. ^ 
THE JOURNAI. OF IMIlLOl.OGY. New Series. I'Miled by W. 
G. Clark, M.A., John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Aldjs 
Wright, M.A. ^t. 6d, (Half-yearly.) 


Roby (H, JO— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE# 


FROM ’PLAUTUS TO SHMifiNIUS. 
Roby, M.A,, late 
In Two Parts. Second Edition, 

Sounds, Book II. Inflexions. Bool 
pendices. Crown 8vo. 8 j. 6d, Part IT. 
Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d, 


By Henry John 
College, Cambridge, 
iiitainiiig : — Book I. 
brd Formation. Ap. 
Syntax, Prep^sitioife, 


marked by the clear and practical insight of a master in 
which 7 i/ould do honemr to’ any country '' — 
bfore the' student in a methodical form the best 
results of modem philology bearing on the Latin Scotsman. 
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N ,! T®y^Q*'‘~W9»W;by .tW Ksv. l^cr TAYtoR, .M;a.j— , 

KTRUSCAN )^SEA?iCHES. ! With Woodcuts. 8m 14 #.- 
^ Times j<ytf Imrning ami inalmtry dh^yedi in this 

deserve the eordiat recognithm The climate verdict of 
we skull not iUiehipt to anticipate}’ but we cah saj^y say ih/St: that 
is a learned book which the unlearned can enjoy^ and that in the df 
■Ascriptions of the tomb builders^ as well as in the tnaniellom Ci^inddenees 
.Sand unexpected analogies brought togethcf* by the author^ readers of every 
grade may take delight as well as philosophers and scholars S' 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or, Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geogi'apby. By the Rev. Isaac Tayi,or. . 
Third Edition^ revised and compressed. With Maps. Globe 
^VO. 6j. 

^f<bnch. — Works Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 

Dublin. (For other Works by the sani’e Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SYNONYlVJfi OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eighth Edition, 

; ^fdarged. 8vo. cloth.’ 12 s. ^ 

the Athen^«UM says^^ ** a gttide in this departmetit ^ ^ 
kttowledge to whom his readdt^fnay eiUrust themselves with confidefice'^^^} 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures ArtdVessed (originally)!, 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training Sciibol, Winchester. 

!. Sixteenth Edition, enlarged. P’cap. 8vo. 5^. 

ENGLISH fAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edition, revised 
iJ^j^Tove^ Fcao. Svo. 5x, ... ^ 

OF '^ENGLISH WORDS- USED 
r\/FORNtfeRLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
' PRESENT, p'ourth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. Svo. ’ 4 ?. 

Whitney .—A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR. By 

.'W. D. Whitney, Professor of Scanskrit and Instructor in Modem 
Languages in Yale College. Crown Svo. 6j. 

After careful examination we are inclined to pronounce it the best 
grammar of modern language we have tver seenf — SCOTSMAN. 

^ Whitney and Edgren.— a COMPENDIOUS GERMANi; 
S-* and ENGLISH inCTIONARV, with Notation of Correspon-*" 


dcnces and Brief Etymoir^ 

I. 


iPy Professor W\ D. Whitney, 
vAown Svo. p. 6d. 


assisted by A. H. 

^STj^nge — 'C hristian names. 


By Chajr- 

M. Yonge, Author of *‘The Heir of Redclyffe.^' Two 
C^own Svo. i/. IX. 
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